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THE PORTAL OF KILPECK CHURCH: 
ITS PLACE IN ENGLISH ROMANESOQUE 
SCULPTURE’ 


SELMA JONSDOTTIR 


unique sculptures. These are some of the most important and interesting of the Romanesque 
period in England. Their place in English art is nevertheless still obscure. 

Notice was first taken of these sculptures in an article by J. Wathen, published in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine of 1789.’ No further attention seems to have been paid to them until about the middle 
of the nineteenth century, when G. R. Lewis made a series of drawings of the church and its 
ornament.® Neither of these was of any importance for the elucidation of the problems connected 
with the sculptures. Not until Prior and Gardner issued their book on mediaeval figure sculpture 
in England,* was there any attempt to locate these sculptures within the framework of English 
sculptural tradition. But their remarks are tentative and unsure. The Royal Commission on 
Historical Monuments devoted a short space to a discussion of the church with some excellent 
photographs, but without expressing any positive conclusion regarding the sources of the sculpture.° 
Sir Alfred Clapham was the next scholar to attack this problem in his book, English Romanesque 
Architecture After the Conquest. Although he provides several illuminating remarks on the possible 
provenance of the models for the ornament at Kilpeck, he goes astray in attempting to show the 
influence of Celtic art.° As I hope to show, the origin of these sculptures lies much nearer home. 
In a later book by Arthur Gardner, published in 1935, attention was drawn to the distinctive 
character of the sculptures in the district of Hereford, but Mr. Gardner contented himself with 
suggesting that they were the products of a local school,’ based on metalwork designs. 

It is thus obvious that a larger study should be devoted to these sculptures, their probable origin, 
their dating, and their localization. The following remarks, without professing to be the final word 
on the subject, seem to account for most of the facts. I have tried to show in as objective a manner 
as possible the relationship of the portal to other sculptural monuments of the same period and 
region and its probable derivation from English sources. That other scholars may formulate more 
accurately my conclusions is probable, but I believe that the general lines I have traced out will 
remain valid. 


€ 5 HE church at Kilpeck in Herefordshire has for a long time attracted much attention for its 


Tue HEREFORDSHIRE SCHOOL 


The sculpture in the parish church of Kilpeck belongs to a distinct school which flourished in 
Herefordshire in the twelfth century. There are so many common stylistic features in the Roman- 
esque sculptures of the region that the existence of a school can hardly be doubted. In order to 





1. For their kind help and encouragement my thanks are due 
to Professor Meyer Schapiro, Mr. Francis Wormald, and the 
late Professor Fritz Saxl. Acknowledgment for the use of photo- 
graphs is made to: the Royal Commission on Historical Monu- 
ments, London, for Figs. 1, 2, 4, 6, and 17; the Warburg In- 
stitute, London, for Figs. 9, 11, and 14; Mr. G. Zarnecki, of 
the Courtauld Institute, London, for Figs. 5, 8, 10, 13, 22, 23, 
24, and 25; the Reading Museum, Reading, for Figs. 20 and 
21; and to Mr. W. A. Call, The County Studio, Monmouth, 
for Figs. 7, 12, 15, 16, and 19. 

2. The Gentleman’s Magazine, London, LIx, 1789, p. 781. 


3. G. R. Lewis, Illustrations of Kilpeck Church, Hereford- 
shire, London, 1842. 

4. E. Prior and A. Gardner, 4n Account of Medieval Fig- 
ure Sculpture in England, Cambridge, 1912, pp. 167, 169, 170. 

5. The Royal Commission on Historical Monuments, Here- 
fordshire, London, 1931, vol. 1, pp. 156-160. 

6. Sir Alfred Clapham, English Romanesque Architecture 
After the Conquest, Oxford, 1934, p. 127. 

7. A. Gardner, A Handbook of English Medieval Sculpture, 
Cambridge, 1935, pp. 64ff. 
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establish this point, I shall itemize distinct elements, which the reader can then examine in the 
photographs. 

The most peculiar and widespread themes of this school are the following: 

(1) A palmette formed out of long attenuated leaves. The motif is treated in very much the 
same way on the different monuments, although it is applied to different architectural members, 
varying in shape and size. It is found on the right shaft of the portal at Kilpeck (Fig. 1) where 
it is carved on a convex member and runs vertically up the shaft. At Rowlstone is an identical 
palmette, although here it is used horizontally on an abacus with a level and concave surface. The 
axis of the palmette is placed on the angle. On the porch at Leominster (Fig. 5) this same palmette 
is applied on a capital, running horizontally along the convex member. On abaci at Shobdon the 
palmette is not quite symmetrical, and as the design does not cover a long enough space to accom- 
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modate more than one palmette, the character of the motif is less evident. A palmette is also 
found on two of the shafts at Shobdon (Fig. 4), here strictly symmetrical and covering the whole 
shaft. But the leaves differ from the others in their flatness and beading, which produce an effect 
of rigidity. The palmette is again found on a decorated slab at Kilpeck (Fig. 6), but quite irregular 
in design. The symmetry is not strict, and there is more play of interlace and overlapping and of 
light and shade. It still retains the same kind of leaves, but one of them—usually the center leaf— 
is by far the longest. 

(2) Curling serpents with fleshy bodies, generally interwoven with plant ornament, occur on 
various architectural members in churches of this school. On the outer shaft at Kilpeck (Fig. 1), 
the body of each serpent is knotted twice and stretched vertically along the shaft. At Shobdon 
(Fig. 3) the snakes are placed on an arch, one following the other, as at Kilpeck. But at Shobdon 
the bodies knot about six times. Both at Kilpeck and Shobdon the serpents are interwoven with 
stringy, attenuated plant ornament and the treatment of the heads is remarkably similar. Serpents 
are also found on a capital of the porch at Leominster—two fleshy serpents each occupying a side 
of the capital (Fig. 7) and interlaced with plant ornament. The treatment of the surface is different 
from the examples mentioned above, for here the creatures have scales. At Brinsop (Fig. 2) there 
is a serpent on the tympanum. Its body is fleshy and scaled, close to those at Leominster.* Although 
in the two latter sculptures the bodies of the serpents are without knots, I think that there can be 
little doubt as to their relationship to Kilpeck (Fig. 1) and Shobdon. All the heads are marked with 
characteristic grooves, one groove always running along the open mouth. The upper jaw is much 
longer than the lower jaw and is slightly curled outwards. 

(3) A stringy, succulent plant ornament, interwoven with figures and animals, like that on the 
shafts at Kilpeck (Fig. 1), occurs also at Shobdon on a shaft and on abaci (Fig. 4), where it is used 
as an independent decorative element. At Leominster it is found on the capitals of a doorway, 
interlaced with serpents (Fig. 7), figures, and birds (Fig. 8). Here the leaves are drawn differently 
from the ones at Shobdon and Kilpeck, but they are closely related to those in Rowlstone. The 
leaves in Leominster and Rowlstone are scalloped, the ones at Leominster being larger and almost 
semicircular. The stems in both places are not quite round, but are flattened slightly on the top, 
to form edges on both sides. In Rowlstone this kind of plant ornament is interwoven with birds 
on a capital of the chancel arch (Fig. 11); it occurs also on capitals of the doorway (Fig. 9), and 
a third time, coming out of a human head, on another capital (Fig. 9). At Brinsop we find this 
ornament emerging from a half-mask and terminating in scalloped leaves. On the font at Eardisley 
(Fig. 13), the same ornament is interlaced with figures. Here the treatment is like Leominster 
and Rowlstone, but without leaves. 

(4) Male figures clothed in garments which are sculptured in convex stripes or rope-like bands 
and interwoven with plant stems or scrolls. These figures are found on the left shaft at Kilpeck 
(Fig. 1), where the stripes run for the most part horizontally perpendicular to the axis of the body. 
Similar figures are on a capital of the doorway at Leominster (Fig. 8), but here the stripes are 
double—except in the sleeves—and run mainly parallel to the axis of the body, but on part of the 
sleeves they run horizontally. In Shobdon (Fig. 19) both types are found in the treatment of the 
garments, that is, the stripes run both horizontally and parallel to the body axis. The two types 
also occur together on the font at Eardisley (Fig. 13). 

(5) The peculiar type of birds, usually with one wing curved and raised, is a distinct feature of 
this school. Four such birds are carved within circles on the outer arch at Kilpeck (Fig. 1). They 
appear also at Rowlstone on capitals of the doorway and on mouldings of the chancel arch (Fig. 
11); on the font at Castle Frome; and at Brinsop on a stone set into the wall. There are similar 


8. At Orleton Church in Herefordshire is a stone fragment with a serpent similar in character to the ones at Leominster and 
Brinsop. 
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birds on a capital of the doorway at Leominster (Fig. 8), where the lower wing stands out straight 
and the upper one is raised without being curved. The heads of these birds are not as rounded as 
the ones above and the neck is longer. This type is also to be seen on the font at Castle Frome. On 
a capital of the chancel arch at Rowlstone (Fig. 11) is a hybrid of the Kilpeck and Leominster 
types; so are the birds on the tympanum at Brinsop (Fig. 2) and those on the font at Eardisley. 

(6) The wafered cross or star pattern on the abaci at Kilpeck (Fig. 1) appears also on an abacus 
at Leominster (Fig. 5). 

(7) Animals inside circles and masks connecting circles on the outer arch at Kilpeck (Fig. 1); 
they are found on a shaft at Shobdon (Fig. 4) anu on stones at Brinsop. At Rowlstone simple knobs 
replace the animals within the circles. 

(8) A jawless human head placed on the angle of a capital with a vine issuing from its mouth, 
as on the right capital at Kilpeck (Fig. 1), is also found on a capital inside the church at Leominster. 
On another capital in the same church the vine comes from an animal head (Fig. 10). On both 
examples at Leominster the vine forms an intricate, stringy interlace which spreads over the capital 
on both sides. At Rowlstone on a capital of the doorway (Fig. 9), is a similar jawless head, but it 
is not placed on the angle. 

(9) The strange figures on the engaged columns of the chancel arch at Kilpeck (Fig. 14) are 
found elsewhere in this school, although applied to different architectural members. These figures 
are exceedingly compressed and frontal. They are clothed in heavy garments with geometric folds, 
with one fold pleated and parallel to the body axis. They all have staring, bulging eyes without 
pupils, and a quite similar physiognomy. The figures on the arches at Brinsop (Fig. 2) are on a 
much smaller scale, the garments are not as intricate, but otherwise they have all the characteristics 
of the Kilpeck figures. On the chancel arch at Rowlstone is the same type of figure (Fig. 11). At 
Shobdon on the central arch (Fig. 17) are still others which could be compared with the ones above, 
but since the sculpture is so mutilated, it is more difficult to classify them. 

(10) On the west window at Kilpeck (Fig. 18) the columns and inner archivolt are wrapped 
in a network of interlaced bands. Such a treatment of a convex member appears on a capital in 
Leominster within the church, on a shaft at Shobdon (Figs. 4 and 17), on the font at Castle Frome, 
and on the tympanum at St. Giles’ Hospital in Hereford. 


This comparison of the elements in the Herefordshire school has been made with special regard 
to Kilpeck, since they are all found there. Besides these, there are peculiar elements which although 
not found in Kilpeck, occur elsewhere in Herefordshire, and help us to define the school. 

(1) The lions on the capital of the doorway at Leominster (Fig. 5) are very closely related to 
the ones on the font at Shobdon. The characteristics of these lions are big curly manes and long 
tails coming between the hind legs, crossing the bodies and curling back again. The bodies are in 
profile but the heads in frontal view. 

(2) The theme of Samson and the Lion on an abacus within the church at Leominster (Fig. 12) 
is found on a tympanum at Stretton Sugwas (Fig. 15). The figures in both sculptures are clothed 
in short kilts and both have long hair. The positions of the men’s arms and the lions’ feet are very 
similar. 

(3) The grooved ornament on the abaci inside the church at Leominster (Fig. 10) is very close 
to the ornament on the abaci of the chancel arch at Rowlstone (Fig. 11). 

(4) The rounded, stringlike, rather irregular ornament on an abacus within the church at 
Leominster (Fig. 10), is also found on abaci at Shobdon (Fig. 4). 

(5) The similarity of the sculptures on the tympana at Shobdon (Fig. 17), Rowlstone, and St. 
Giles’ Hospital, Hereford, of Christ in a mandorla, held up by flying angels, is evident. The figure 
of Christ with raised, parted knees, holding a big book in the left hand and the right one raised 
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8. Leominster, Herefordshire, capitals of W. door . Rowlstone, Herefordshire, $. door (detail) 


10. Leominster, inside . Rowlstone, Herefordshire, chancel arch (detail) 


12. Leominster, Herefordshire, W. door, detail of abacus inside church . Eardisley, Herefordshire, font 
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in benediction, is treated in so similar a way that the three examples must come from a common 
source. The same can be said of the flying angels. 

(6) Throughout the Herefordshire school are found figures clothed in garments which are 
drawn in convex stripes: at Leominster on a capital of a doorway (Fig. 8); at Shobdon on the 
tympanum (Fig. 17) and shaft (Fig. 19); at Kilpeck on a shaft (Fig. 1); on tympana at Rowl- 
stone, Fownhope (Fig. 16), St. Giles’ Hospital, Stretton Sugwas (Fig. 15), and Brinsop (Fig. 2) ; 
on the fonts at Eardisley (Fig. 13) and Castle Frome. 

(7) The bulging eyes, with or without pupils, is a very distinct feature of the Herefordshire 
school. 

(8) Characteristic also are the paws of the animals—long and usually pointing downwards. The 
one front leg closest to the background is always raised and the paw droops heavily. For examples, 
see Kilpeck (Fig. 1), Leominster (Figs. 5 and 12), Shobdon, Stretton Sugwas (Fig. 15) and 
Eardisley font. 

Certain of these elements, which I have isolated in order to show the common character of the 
Romanesque sculpture of Herefordshire, may also be found outside this region. But all of them, 
taken together, constitute a distinctive local repertoire of artistic themes. And even without a 
careful, detailed analysis of the motifs, we would recognize from the broad aspect of the works that 
the sculptures of Kilpeck and the other sites in Herefordshire belong together, as Mr. Gardner 
has already observed. 


HEREFORDSHIRE AND READING ABBEY 


In the last pages we noticed that most of the elements peculiar to the Herefordshire school are 
found at Leominster. And at the same time we saw that the sculpture at Leominster is more refined 
than the other sculptures of the same school. 

Leominster was given by Henry the First to Reading Abbey in a.p. 1123,” which is the earliest 
date we have for any of the Herefordshire churches of this school. In Dugdale’s Monastican 
Anglicanum we find the following statement: “Robert bishop of Hereford’s charter granted soon 
after 1130 announces the consecration of the altar of the Holy Cross in the church of Leominster 
with that dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, St. Margaret and St. Katharine.” This shows that at 
least a part of the church had been built by a.p. 1130. The Royal Commission on Historical 
Monuments for Herefordshire suggests that the part of the west tower which is sculptured belongs 
to a period before the middle of the twelfth century, to which most of the tower belongs.” We 
also know the approximate date of Shobdon. It was dedicated by Robert de Betun, bishop of 
Hereford (1131-1148), and was dated by Thomas Wright about or soon after a.p. 1141.'? Not 
only is Leominster the earliest documented church, but its artistic remains also suggest that it 
belongs to the formative period of the Herefordshire school, and moreover, is likely to be the 
place from which the style of sculpture spread through Herefordshire. The sculpture at Leominster 
seems to be in a closer relationship to an important and creative artistic center than the other 
sculpture of this school, which is more provincial. At Leominster everything is kept under control 
and more carefully balanced; the sculpture on the capitals of the doorway is paired and symmetrical. 

Another fact important for dating the churches of this school in Herefordshire is that Kilpeck was 





9. W. Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum, London, 1823, 
vol. Iv, p. 52. Dugdale is here referring to Richard Bishop of 
Hereford’s charter which bears the date of 1123. From Cotton 
MS. Domit. a.111, fol. 57b. This charter is previous to King 
Henry the First’s charter dated A.D. 1125. 

10. W. Dugdale, of.cit., p. 51. The reference given is Cot- 
ton MS. Domit. a.111, fol. 72. 

11. Royal Commission on Historical Monuments, Hereford- 
shire, London, 1934, vol. 111, p. 111. 

12. Thomas Wright, The History of Ludlow and its Neigh- 


bourhood, London, 1852, p. 95. He deduces this date from an 
account of the foundation of Wigmore Abbey written in Anglo- 
Norman early in the thirteenth century. In 1852 this manu- 
script was in the possession of Lord Bruce, then it passed into 
the possession of Lord Lucas. It is now in Chicago University 
Library, MS 224. Wright gives a translation of this account in 
his History of Ludlow, which tells of Oliver de Merlemond’s 
travels to Compostella while the church at Shobdon was being 
built. See Wright, of.cit., pp. 102-132. 
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given in a.p. 1134 by Hugh Fitz-Norman to the Abbey of Gloucester. This at once raises the 
question: Was Gloucester (or Gloucestershire) the source for the Kilpeck sculpture? Kilpeck was 
a cell to Gloucester Abbey, which, in the first place, was a powerful house, and in the second place 
had three cells in Herefordshire: Evias Harold, founded in 1100, Kilpeck, given in 1134, and 
Hereford Priory (Hereford), refounded in 1139-1148." These facts might well suggest a 
Gloucester influence. But there is evidence against this view. 

1. The only surviving work of art in Gloucestershire which might have any artistic relationship 
to the Herefordshire school is the Gloucester candlestick, because of its stringy ornament, grotesque 
heads, and masks. But these elements are not coincident with the peculiarities of the Herefordshire 
school alone, but rather belong to the English art and ornament of the twelfth century as a whole, 
of which, of course, Herefordshire is a part. The history of this candlestick is well known. According 
to the inscription on it,*° it was made during the abbacy of Peter (1104/5-1113), Serlo’s successor. 
The editor of the Gloucester Cartulary says in his introduction that the candlestick was made in 
England and presented to the Abbey of Gloucester, but it was afterwards given to the Cathedral 
of Le Mans by one Thomas de Poche. It was not at Gloucester when the fire broke out there in 
1122, because we have an account of the few things saved and the candlestick is not mentioned 
among them.”* 

2. The sculptures at English Bicknor, Gloucestershire, and at Ruardean, Gloucestershire, show 
some relationship to the Herefordshire sculptures. But if we compare the arch at English Bicknor 
with Kilpeck and the tympanum at Ruardean with Brinsop (Fig. 2), we are aware of the inferior 
quality of the Gloucestershire works. They do not have the imaginativeness and primitive strength 
of the Herefordshire carvings. Neither of these sculptures includes the important motifs peculiar to 
the Herefordshire school, nor do we find them elsewhere in Gloucestershire. Although the date 
of these Gloucestershire sculptures is unknown, they can hardly have been early enough to be the 
starting point of the Herefordshire school. 

It seems therefore improbable that Gloucester is the source. We are entitled then to examine 
the question closely from the Leominster aspect. Leominster was founded as a cell to the great 
Benedictine house of Reading between 1123 and 1125—Reading having been founded in 1121*7— 
and monks came from Reading to inhabit the new cell.’* What is more likely than that any external 
artistic influence at Leominster came by way of Reading? J. B. Hurry says in his book on Reading 
Abbey: “Of these cells the most important was the Priory of Leominster in Herefordshire, the 
dean and monks of which the Abbot of Reading had the power of appointing and removing at 
pleasure.””* The Monasticon Anglicanum says: “King Henry the First laid the foundation of the 
new monastery at Reading in 1121, and, by a charter dated in 1125, annexed to it the lands of 
Reading itself, Cholsey and Leominster, with all their appendages, woods, arable and pasture 
lands, oblations and tithes with 2 mint and moneyer at Reading.”” Mr. Ker lists the manuscripts 
of Reading and Leominster together.”* 


We can now turn to the artistic relationship, by comparing the sculptures from Reading Abbey 


13. Historia et Cartularium Monasterii Sancti Petri Glouces- 








teriae, vol. 1, ed. by William H. Hart, London, 1863. Rolls 
Series, 33, p. 16. This is printed from a Cotton ms. Domitian 
VIII, said to be written in a fifteenth century hand. 

14. M. D. Knowles, Religious Houses of Medieval England, 
London, 1940, p. 63. Sir Robert Atkyns, The Ancient and 
Present State of Gloucester, London, 1768, second edition, p. 
73, says that Evias Harold was given to Gloucester Abbey in 
t100. P. 74 says: “In the year 1101 Hugh de Lacy gave the 
monks of St. Peter of Gloucester the church of St. Peter of 
Hereford and Walter de Lacy did likewise grant the church of 
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and those of the Herefordshire school. We shall notice especially the many similarities between the 
work in Leominster and Reading. 


THE ScuLPTuRES OF READING ABBEY AND THE HEREFORDSHIRE SCHOOL 


In comparing these two groups we observe at once the greater refinement and skill with which 
the Reading sculpture is executed. 

(1) Here, too, the palmette is much used and is applied to a variety of architectural members: 
to a shaft, to a voussoir, and to horizontal mouldings. On a reconstructed arch from Reading, now 
at Shiplake (Fig. 25), a half-palmette on one of the voussoirs has the closest resemblance to the 
palmette leaves of the Herefordshire school, with curved attenuated forms and the central leaf 
longer than the others. 

(2) Ona stone fragment in the Reading Museum is a portion of a fleshy serpent with a scaled 
body, like the serpents at Leominster (Fig. 7), Brinsop (Fig. 2), and Orleton. The heads of the 
serpents at Leominster (Fig. 7) are very similar to the heads of the dragons on a capital from 
Reading Abbey (Fig. 22). There is another stone fragment from Reading Abbey, now at Shiplake 
(Fig. 24), with curling serpents interwoven with plant ornament. These serpents are again closer 
to the ones at Kilpeck (Fig. 1) and Shobdon (Fig. 3). But whereas the Kilpeck and Shobdon snakes 
have a smooth surface, the ones at Reading are grooved, striped, and beaded; a row of dots runs 
parallel to the axis of the body, and lines and bands encircle the creatures. This tends to flatten the 
form of the snakes. 

(3) The long, interlacing plant ornament which is so much used throughout the Herefordshire 
school is found on many sculptures and sculptural fragments from Reading Abbey (Figs. 23 
and 24) and seems to be an important factor in their decoration. This plant ornament is not as 
succulent as at Kilpeck (Fig. 1) and Shobdon (Fig. 4), but is broader and has usually one or two 
grooves which flatten it. This is closer to Leominster (Fig. 7) and Rowlstone (Fig. 11). The very 
succulent, stringy plant ornament of the Herefordshire school occurs, however, on capitals now in 
the museum in Reading (Fig. 23, left). 

(4) On a capital from Reading Abbey are male figures interwoven with plant ornament or 
scrolls (Fig. 23, right). The garments are sculptured in convex stripes. These stripes, which meet 
in the upper part of the garments, are vertical in the lower part of the body but horizontal in the 
sleeves. The figures are very close to those at Leominster (Fig. 8), Eardisley (Fig. 13), Kilpeck 
(Fig. 1), and Shobdon (Fig. 19). And there is a striking similarity in the treatment of the garments 
and posture to one of the figures on the font at Eardisley. In Herefordshire, however, both 
figures and foliage are much more serpentine. 

(5) The cross or star pattern on the abaci at Leominster (Fig. 7) and Kilpeck (Fig. 1) is found 
on a fragment from Reading Abbey, now in the museum. 

(6) On a fragment of a shaft from Reading Abbey, now in the museum, are beaded circles 
joined by two or three rows of beaded bands (Fig. 20). Within these circles are griffins and other 
quadrupeds. The spaces between the circles are filled with rosettes or other plant forms. This shaft 
fragment is so close to one of the shafts at Shobdon (Fig. 4) that there can be no doubt of the 
relationship. The beaded bands are as large as the half-masks that join the circles at Shobdon. 
Besides, beaded circles joined by a half-mask are found on a capital from Reading Abbey (Fig. 21). 
Within these circles are quadrupeds (lions) with heads turned back and tails crossing the body; 
almost identical creatures are inside the beaded circles on the shaft at Shobdon. 

(7) The jawless human heads, placed on the angles of capitals with a vine issuing from their 
mouths, found in the Herefordshire school, appear on capitals from Reading Abbey (Figs. 22 and 
23). At Reading the vine is spread out and is entangled with the vine coming out of the head on the 
next angle (Figs. 22, right and 23, left), and by this interlacing the whole side of the capital is 
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covered, as at Leominster, where there is only one angle and therefore only one head (Fig. 10). 
Especially striking is the similarity in the placing of the grapes on the angle below the heads at 
Reading (Fig. 23, left) and Leominster (Fig. 10). 

(8) The bulging eyes, with or without pupils, are an evident feature in the Reading sculpture, 
found also in the Herefordshire school. 

(9) There is a stringy, succulent, rather irregular ornament on an abacus of one of the capitals 
at Reading (Fig. 23, right). This is an unusual decoration on abaci, and seems to be found only in 
two other places, at Leominster (Fig. 10) and Shobdon (Fig. 4). 

(10) While searching among the stone fragments from Reading Abbey, now in the museum 
at Reading, which had not been touched for twenty years or more, I found a voussoir with a beak- 
head. This beakhead is so similar to the one on the fifth voussoir from the right on the inner arch at 
Kilpeck that a relationship between those two is unmistakable (Figs. 1 and 26). Besides, the animal 
head on the first voussoir from the left on the inner arch at Kilpeck (Fig. 1) is very close to an 
animal head on one of the voussoirs on the arch at Shiplake. This arch is constructed out of stones 
from Reading Abbey (Fig. 25). 

Note that the motifs on the capitals from Reading Abbey are paired and symmetrical like the 
ones on the capitals of the porch at Leominster. 

The great resemblance between the sculptures from Reading Abbey and the Herefordshire 
school, both in the themes of ornament and in the style, is unmistakable—taking into account 
that the Reading sculptures must be earlier and are more refined, the work of better artists, as 
would be expected from the prominence and wealth of this great abbey. 

As we saw above, Reading Abbey was founded in 1121. The Victoria County History, which is 
based upon the old documents, says: “The buildings of the abbey, with the exception of the church, 
were completed in five years.”** We know also that the first charter of Reading is dated in 1125.” 
From the Annales Radingenses we learn that King Henry the First died in Normandy the first of 
December 1135, and the body was brought over to Reading Abbey in January 1136 and buried 
there. The Victoria County History tells of the body of Henry the First being buried before the 
high altar of the Abbey.” The church was therefore in existence already in 1135-1136, although 
the dedication did not take place until 1164.”° 

If we construct a table of the documented dates, which we have for Reading Abbey and the 
Herefordshire churches, it will show, in spite of the lacunae, that the Reading dates are earlier, 
although we cannot infer from them the precise dating of the sculptures. 


Foundation Burial of a king Dedication 
Reading Abbey 1121 1136 1164 
Donation Consecration of two altars 

Leominster 1123 ca. 1130 

Donation 
Kilpeck 1134 

Dedication Dated by Wright 
Shobdon II31-1148 ca. ITA! 


It is obvious that this table is incomplete and inconclusive in itself, but it points to the priority 
of Reading. In its broad suggestions, it agrees with the stylistic development and relationship 
evident in the Reading and Herefordshire sculptures. 


22. Victoria County History, of.cit., p. 62. anglo-normannische Geschichtsquellen, Strassburg, 1879), p. 10. 
23. See above footnote 17. 25. Victoria County History, of.cit., pp. 62-63. 
24. Annales Radingenses, ed. by F. Liebermann (Ungedruckte 26. W. Dugdale, of.cit., p. 31. 
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CoNCLUSION 


Before summarizing the results of the preceding study, I wish to consider briefly some larger 
aspects of the sculpture of Kilpeck and the question of the historical sources of the ornament. 

The portal of Kilpeck is built on classical motifs—columns, capitals, arches. But at first sight 
we are struck by the unarchitectural treatment of the architectural members. A single pair of abaci 
support two concentric arches. This idea of the Kilpeck artist seems to be unique in England. The 
usual arrangement in English Romanesque porches is a pair of columns supporting a single arch, 
as at Elkstone (Gloucestershire), Great Rollright (Oxfordshire), Steetly Chanal (Derbyshire), 
and Wighill (Yorkshire), to take only a few examples. Actually, the outer arch has no architectural 
support, but seems to be a mere decorative fantasy of the artist; besides, the motifs inside the 
roundels on this arch are of very archaic types, more so than the other ornament on the porch, and 
suggest that the artist had seen manuscripts or other objects with comparable designs. Another 
innovation of this artist in the architecture of the porch, which adds to its unique character, are the 
outer shafts. They have no constructive function and lack bases or capitals, but are conceived rather 
as parts of the sculpture of the porch. The artist has also wandered from the beaten track in his 
treatment of the inner arch, where he has filled the spaces between the beakheads with ornament 
derived mostly from manuscripts. 

A study of the relation of the ornament to older art, too long to present here, has shown that 
most of the motifs decorating the arches on the porch at Kilpeck can be found in English manu- 
scripts from the eighth to the twelfth centuries, and some of them belong to well-known types of 
ornament. A few of the themes appear in Anglo-Saxon and Romanesque sculpture in England. 
There are several types of ornament in Kilpeck which seem to occur only on the continent and 
some of these are also very archaic. In addition, there are motifs which either have not survived 
elsewhere or are inventions of the Kilpeck artist. 

The beaded circles chained together by inverted animal heads on the outer arch is an uncommon 
decoration in English twelfth century porches. The only other example which can be compared 
to Kilpeck is at Iffey church in Oxfordshire, where the medallions are elliptical in shape. Each 
medallion seems to be made up of two circles. Roundels chained by masks occur, on the other hand, 
in the decoration of fonts, and these specimens are found only in the three counties adjoining 
Herefordshire—Shropshire, Worcestershire, and Brecknockshire. We have already seen above 
that this is a common type of decoration in the Romanesque sculptures of Herefordshire. And, 
moreover, we have noticed that it is applied there on various kinds of architectural members. Beaded 
circles joined by a mask are also found on a capital from Reading Abbey. All these sculptures are 
of the twelfth century, so the motif appears to be a Romanesque innovation in English ornament. 

The terminal heads on the springers of this arch can be compared to animal heads in a twelfth 
century manuscript from Cirencester, Gloucestershire.” Besides, big terminal heads are found in 
sculptures of the eleventh and twelfth centuries in Gloucestershire and Herefordshire. Inside the 
fifth and sixth circles is an animal in profile. This is a Continental type of ornament of the eighth 
century and about a.p. 800,” which does not seem to have been popular in English decoration, as 
these examples in Kilpeck appear to be the only surviving specimens in England. It is easy to find 
parallels for the zodiac fishes in the seventh roundel; they are a very common type of ornament 
in manuscripts and also in twelfth century porch decorations. Within the ninth circle are two con- 
fronted animals, with tongues touching, and forming a circle with their interlaced bodies. This is 
an archaic motif, found as early as about a.p. 700, in the Lindisfarne Gospels.” After that we meet 


27. Oxford, Jesus College, Ms 63, fol. 4’. karolingische Miniaturen, Berlin, 1916, vol. 1, pl. 79d. 
28. Example, Autun 3, fol. 617. E. H. Zimmermann, Vor- 29. London, British Museum, Cotton, Nero p.1v, fol. 94%. 
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it in English manuscripts and in Anglo-Saxon sculpture up to about the middle of the eleventh 
century,’’ when it seems to disappear from English ornament until we find it again in Kilpeck. 

The ornament on the inner arch occurs mainly in English manuscripts from the late eighth 
century to the twelfth century.”* Other elements of the decoration, discussed earlier, belong to the 
school of sculpture in Herefordshire in the twelfth century. 

Because of their provincial aspect, it is difficult to put these Herefordshire sculptures in a chrono- 
logical order. We know that they cannot have been executed before the building of Leominster, 
which contains the best of these sculptures and is apparently the starting point of the others. The 
date of the donation of Leominster, a.p. 1123, is the earliest documented date that we have for these 
churches. Considering Shobdon as having been built about 1141, and having arrived at the conclu- 
sion that this church could not be the first of this school, it would be appropriate to date the sculpture 
of the whole group between about 1123 and 1150; we have seen that their artistic elements cannot 
be far apart in time. Since Kilpeck was given to Gloucester Abbey in 1134, it seems likely that its 
sculptures come somewhere in the middle of the series, possibly about 1140. 

I believe that it is sufficiently clear from these comparisons that the carvings of Kilpeck belong 
to a local school of sculpture in Herefordshire. I have also tried to demonstrate that this school 
depends for its motifs and forms on the sculpture of the great abbey at Reading through its priory 
at Leominster. 
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LIGNUM VITAE IN MEDIO PARADISI 


THE STANZA D’ELIODORO AND THE 
SISTINE CEILING" 


FREDERICK HARTT 


Vill 
Tue First Propuets, Sipyis, AND SCENES’ 


“4 oLNay was the first to notice that it is impossible to read the scenes on the Sistine Ceiling 
in chronological succession according to Genesis, from the altar toward the entrance.* Only 
when read in reverse order starting above the entrance, where Michelangelo began the 

execution, do the scenes appear right side up (Plan, p. 202). Let us therefore commence with 
Zechariah, the prophet of the Branch. As high priest he prefigured Christ, according to St. 
Ambrose.* Both Barbieri and Vigerio* recount how he foretold the Entry into Jerusalem, the Agony 
in the Garden, the thirty pieces of silver and the potter’s field.” His prophecy was fulfilled in the 
piercing of Christ’s side as John points out (Zechariah xu, 10; John xix, 37). Even the number 
of the seven prophets may receive justification in Zechariah (111, 9; 1v, 10); “For behold the stone 
that I have laid before Joshua; upon one stone shall be seven eyes; . 
Lord, which run to and fro through the whole earth.” 

Tolnay proposed that the scenes on the Sistine Ceiling be understood as visions of the prophets.° 
The anagogical method discloses the truth of this principle, for Zechariah is flanked by spandrels 
representing Judith and Holofernes and David and Goliath. David is a precursor and ancestor of 
Christ,’ and in beheading Goliath he prefigured, says St. Augustine, Christ’s victory over the Devil.* 
Taken up by Carolingian theologians,’ this interpretation entered the Speculum, where the killing 


. . they are the eyes of the 


*I wish to express my gratitude to Miss Susan Fowler for 
her kindness in correcting my Latin translations, and to my 
wife for her frequent assistance in the preparation of the 
notes. 


3. St. Ambrose, Expositio Evangelit secundum Lucam, in 
Migne, Xv, col. 1542. 

4. Barbieri, fol. 20%, Vigerio, fol. 93", esp. fol. 155*: “Cur 
non dicis: ipse est magister meus quem illi emerunt triginta 
argenteis: quem ego hoc precio vendidi. Sicut vaticinatus est 
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Zacharias. Si bonum est oculis meis afferte mercedem meam: & 
si non quiescite. Et apprenderunt mercedem meam triginta ar- 
genteos.” 

5. Zechariah IX, 9; XIV, 43 XI, 12. 

6. Tolnay, p. 47. 

7. When he says: “Tunc acceptabis sacrificiae oblationis et 
holocausta” (Psalm L, 21), David refers to the eucharist, ac- 
cording to St. Ambrose, Apologia Prophetae David, Migne, 
xiv, col. 883; when he conquers Goliath, the victory of Christ, 
idem, In Psalmum CXVIII Expositio, Migne, xv, col. 1506. 
Cf. also St. Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, Migne, Xxxv1, 
cols. 72, 148, 154, 305, 315, 600, 603, 619, 628, 646, 663. 
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the works of later theologians. 

8. St. Augustine, op.cit., Psalm xxx111, Migne, xxxvi, col. 
302. “In figura Christi David, sit Golias in figura diaboli: et 
quod David prostravit Goliam, Christus est qui occidit dia- 
bolum.” 

9. St. Isidore, Allegoriae quaedam Scripturae Sacrae, Migne, 
Lxxxitl, col. 113; Hrabanus Maurus, Commentarium in Libros 
IV Regum, Migne, c1x, col. 52; Idem, De universo, Migne, 
cx1, col. 58; Rupertus of Deutz, De Trinitate et operibus eius, 
Migne, CLxvil, col. 1098. 
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of Goliath flanks Christ conquering the Devil at the Temptation.** As David prefigures Christ, 
Judith prefigures Mary or Ecclesia.’ In the Speculum, slaying Holofernes, she is paralleled with 
Mary triumphant over the Devil through the arma Christi.” 

Thode had shown that all four spandrels represented deliverances of the chosen people as 
antetypes of salvation through Christ.** Here, as in the Stanza d’Eliodoro, we should be alert 
for some arboreal symbol. This Zechariah discloses in the mysterious parable of the two staves, 
Beauty and Bands, which were to feed the flock of slaughter (x1, 6-14). Yet the Lord cut asunder 
the two staves, asking thirty pieces of silver to be cast to the potter, and raised up a shepherd in the 
land. These staves, here apparently Holofernes and Goliath, are the wicked boughs which are 
lopped off—the enemies of the papacy whom the Lord will defeat. David’s victory over Goliath 
is interpreted in this topical sense by Vigerio, who says: “If God hid him, shall he not be able to 
liberate him? He liberated your fathers from the Egyptian army . . . he beheaded Goliath the 
giant, most practiced in arms, by means of the unarmed David (expert in naught save pastoral 
things) in single combat.””* In the Opera Nuova Contemplativa, the victory of David over Goliath 
is twice connected with Christ’s victory over Satan, as prophesied by Zechariah. 

In the first rectangular scene the aged Noah, overcome by wine, derided by his sons, his head 
sunk upon his breast, presents a tragic spectacle of weariness and humiliation. Here, as in the Stanza 
d’Eliodoro, Noah must prefigure Christ. His drunkenness, strange as it may seem, foreshadows 
the Passion, for Noah planted the vine and drank of its fruit. Therefore both Bible moralisée and 
Speculum compare the naked Noah lying drunken and mocked with Christ stripped, and the Biblia 
Pauperum and its descendant the Opera Nuova Contemplativa confront the scene with the crowning 
with thorns.” According to Rupertus of Deutz,"* Shem and Japheth, who covered their father’s 
nakedness, signify the doctors of the Church before the holy mysteries, while Ham is the false 
priest” deriding the sacrifice of Christ. Vigerio cries, “I cannot sacrifice the victims from the flocks; 
I offer myself naked with thee on the Cross: where it is lawful that I be justly suspended for the 
iniquities of my people. . . . Thou, O Lord, gavest thy servant Noah, Ham and Japheth as sons. 
Ham derided his father’s nakedness, when he fell asleep uncovered after the labor of the vintage 
. .. heavy with wine and sleep. He did the same as he who hung on the left of thy majesty. Thou 
who hast planted the vine of the church, who hast even pressed out thy blood for vintage on the 
winepress of the Cross: and who hast willed to be stripped, inebriated with too great charity:— 
dreadful is he who naked on the cross derides and blasphemes thee. Lord make me like unto 
Shem and Japheth in whom thou hast prefigured me. I cover up thy nakedness as much as I am 
able; I confute him who speaks evil of thee; I bear witness to thine innocence.””* This is the only 
explanation I have yet found for the unprecedented nakedness of the sons as well as the father. 


10. Lutz, pls. 25-26. 
11. St. Jerome, Commentaria in Sophoniam prophetam, 


Contemplativa. Julian Klaczko, Rome and the Renaissance: 
The Pontificate of Julius II (transl. John Dennis), New York, 
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Zechariah introduced his prophecy of the Branch thus (1m, 3): “Now Joshua was clothed with 
filthy garments, and stood before the angel. And he answered and spake unto those that stood before 
him, saying, Take away the filthy garments from him.” To St. Jerome this scene suggested the 
famous passage from Isaiah (Lim, 1-9) in which the Messiah has no beauty that we should desire 
him, is despised and rejected of men, a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief. In putting on 
the filthy garments “he hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows: yet we did esteem him 
smitten of God, and afflicted. . . . He was wounded for our transgression, he was bruised for our 
iniquities. . . . All we like sheep have gone astray and the Lord hath laid upon him the iniquity 
of us all.” In translating this passage St. Jerome had no compunction in rendering “Joshua” by 
“Jesus.” 

“They shall look upon me whom they have pierced,” said Zechariah (x11, 10), “and they shall 
mourn for him, as one mourneth for his only son.” St. Bonaventura quotes this line at the beginning 
of his chapter, Jesus translanceatus,” as the prophecy of the wounding of Christ upon the Cross 
(xu, 6-7). “And one shall say to him, What are these wounds in thine hands? Then he shall 
answer, those with which I was wounded in the house of my friends. Awake, O sword, against my 
shepherd ... smite the shepherd and the sheep shall be scattered.”” Hrabanus shows how these verses 
foretell the Passion and the dispersal of the apostles after the Crucifixion, and his interpretation 
persists in the Bible moralisée.” Below the right side of this Christ-Noah a cup of wine is placed, in 
apparent allusion to the blood which flowed from the right side of the Crucified. 

In Zechariah we find the deeper meaning of the background image of Noah planting the vine 
(vil, 12): “For the seed shall be prosperous; the vine shall give her fruit, and the ground shall 
give her increase . . . and I will cause the remnant of this people to possess all these things.” The 
chapter from Isaiah which Jerome had quoted in connection with Zechariah’s prophecy of the 
Passion begins: “Who hath believed our report, and to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed? For 
he shall grow up before him as a tender plant, and as a root out of dry ground.”” Thus does 
Zechariah, the prophet of the Branch, reveal the planting of the mystic Tree. 

As prophet of the destruction and revivification of the vine, Joel appears appropriately beside 
the planting of the vine,” but he also says (1, 13-14): “Gird yourselves and lament, ye priests: howl, 
ye ministers of the altar: .. . for the meat offering and the drink offering is withholden from the 
house of your God. Sanctify a feast, call a solemn assembly, gather the elders and all the inhabitants 
of the land into the house of the Lord your God.” The eucharistic and ecumenical nature of the 
prophecies is evident: the sacrament will be cut off from the faithless priests until they form in a 
council and submit to the power of the Lord. 

Hrabanus had seen Joel as the prophet of the Crucifixion,” because he said (111, 15-16): “The 
sun and moon shall be darkened, and the stars shall withdraw their shining. The Lord also shall 
roar out of Zion, and utter his voice out of Jerusalem; and the heavens and the earth shall shake: 
but the Lord will be the hope of his people and the strength of the children of Israel.” Barbieri® 
quoted from Joel (11, 28-31): “1 will pour out my spirit upon all flesh, . . and I will show wonders 
in the heavens and in the earth, blood and fire and pillars of smoke.” Also in Barbieri, under 
Zechariah,” we read the prophecy of the entry into Jerusalem (1x, 9): “Rejoice greatly, O 
daughter of Zion: shout, O daughter of Jerusalem: behold, thy King cometh unto thee: he is just, 


19. St. Jerome, Commentarium in Zachariam, Migne, xxv, 22. Cf. Laborde, pl. 348, for confirmation of the prophetic 
col. 1437. significance of this passage. 

20. St. Bonaventura, Lignum vitae, in Decem opuscula, 23. The connection with Joel 1, 5, and 10-12 was pointed 
Quaracchi, 1926, p. 188: “Jesus translanceatus. Porro, ut de out by Tolnay, p. 53. 
latere Christi dormientis in cruce formaretur Ecclesia, et Scrip- 24. Hrabanus Maurus, De laudibus Sanctae Crucis, in Migne, 
tura impleretur, quae dicit: Videbunt in quem transfixerunt  cCvtl, col. 254, quoting Joel 111, 15-16. 
[Zech. x11, 10].” 25. Barbieri, fol. 14’. 

21. Hrabanus Maurus, De laudibus Sanctae Crucis, Migne, 26. Cf. above, note 4. 


Cvil, col. 256; Laborde, pl. 445. 
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and having salvation; lowly, and riding upon an ass, and upon a colt, the foal of an ass.” Barbieri’s 
interpretation is repeated by Vigerio.*’ 

Noah is the one just man.” He is also, as we have seen, the first Italian, in a tradition derived 
from the Delphic oracle,” which may possibly motivate the placing of Delphica next the Drunk- 
enmess of Noah, Christ himself, standing outside the temple prophesying his second coming, said: 
“For as in the days that were before the flood they were eating and drinking, marrying and giving 
in marriage, until the day that Noah entered into the ark, And knew not until the flood came, and 
took them all away; so shall the coming of the Son of man be.”*° In this spirit we must interpret 
the two first prophets, the first sibyl, the two spandrels and the first scene. The Pope, who like 
Christ is the Branch, who wields Christ’s power on earth, who builds the temple of Christendom, 
who destroys Christ’s enemies, has taken up the struggle against those who revile his authority 
and defy his might.” 

A scene of cosmic desolation and terror follows: the Flood. It differs from previous representa- 
tions of the Deluge in one crucial particular: the helpless people who were eating and drinking, 
marrying and giving in marriage till the Flood came and took them away, are taking refuge in 
trees. On the left they climb a dry tree, whose appearance is that of a pruned Italian vine during 
the winter months. On the right they have spread a cloth over the branches of a green tree.”* It is 
hardly necessary to invite attention to the allegory of the green and the withered tree. Now the Ark 
is shown moving away in the distance, between and beyond the two trees. The Ark, shaped like a 
late Roman porphyry sarcophagus, represents the Church, the Cross, the body of Christ.** It has 
nine windows on each side, like the nine scenes on the ceiling, the nine letters of the hidden name of 
God. In a world which denies Christ, the fruit of the Tree of Life is plucked from one tree and 
withheld from the other. 

Joel had warned that the meat and drink offering would be withheld, the wine cut off from their 
mouths. These hapless mortals who try to take the Ark by assault are physically cut off, with a 
hatchet, by the sons of Noah. Joel had said that the vine was dried up and the fig tree languished, 
and the vine is seen dry and the fig tree struck by lightning. In a grim verse the Lord had cried 
to Zechariah (111, 9): “I will remove the iniquity of that land in one day. In that day, saith the 
Lord of hosts, shall ye call every man his neighbor under the vine and under the fig tree.” Although 
I cannot offer direct proof, I wonder if the Flood does not contain a reference to the most terrible 
weapon of the Church, the interdict.** The melancholy neighbors under the vine and under the fig 
tree include at the lower left, in the pose of the Notte in the Medici Chapel, the reclining woman 
supporting her empty womb and sagging breasts, who has given birth and cannot be churched. 
Above her, two lovers who cannot be married clutch each other in despair; a woman drawn from 


27. Ibid. 28. Genesis VI, 9. all the coasts of Palestine? ... Because ye have taken my silver 
29. Cf. the previous section of this article, note 98. and my gold, and have carried into your temples my goodly 
30. Matthew xxIVv, 36-41. pleasant things.” Can these not be the precious cities of the 


31. On April 27, 1509, while this first portion of the Sistine Romagna? Something of what Dr. Wittkower has termed the 





Ceiling was being painted, Julius II imposed the interdict upon 
Venice, not to be lifted until February 24, 1510, when the 
Venetian envoys assembled in the atrium of St. Peter’s, to 
acknowledge in a humiliating public expiation, at which the 
Pope officiated, their submission to papal authority—as Klacz- 
ko called it (op.cit., p. 221), a Canossa in the midst of the 
Renaissance. 

On May 14, 1509, the Pope defeated Venice at Agnadello, 
and regained the Romagnole cities of Faenza, Forli, Cervia, 
and Rimini. The choice of Joel for this particular position may 
have been influenced by such passages as (11, 20, and III, 5-6): 
“T will remove far off from you the northern army, and will 
drive him into a land barren and desolate, with his face toward 
the east sea and his hinder part toward the outmost sea.” Is 
this not the position of Venice with her face to the Adriatic? 
“Yea and what have ye to do with me, O Tyre and Zidon, and 


“newsreel character” of the Stanza d’Eliodoro may have filtered 
into the Sistine as well. Tolnay, p. 162, sees nothing of Julius 
II in the Sistine Ceiling save the acorns, and perhaps not even 
those. For analysis of Tolnay’s view, cf. my review in this 
issue. 

32. Now mostly destroyed; the original appearance with a 
descending thunderbolt preserved in engravings; cf. Tolnay, 
figs. 289-292. 

33. Professor Meiss has pointed out to me two spectacular 
instances in which the green and the withered trees flank the 
body of Christ: in the London sketchbook of Jacopo Bellini, 
and the Resurrection by Piero della Francesca. 

34. Cf. above, note 31; as mentioned in the previous section 
of this article, note 99, Klaczko saw in the Flood of the Sis- 
tine Ceiling a reference to the Ark of Savonarola which was to 
preserve the Florentines at the time of the French invasion. 
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Quercia’s Eve gazes bitterly at the unsuspecting child in her arms, who cannot be baptized, while 
an older boy who cannot be confirmed clings to her legs. Most moving of all is the father carrying 
the dead son he cannot bury, whose body seems an antitype to the body of the Son symbolized by 
the receding Ark. Below the fig tree, bearded patriarchs and nude young men and maidens cling 
around a wine keg, under the tentlike cloth, stretched over them like the cloth that Japheth throws 
over Noah in the preceding scene. Both seem allusions to the miraculous Corporal of Bolsena. 

The Sacrifice of Noah is placed between Isaiah and Erythraea. Noah and his wife seem unim- 
portant; the foreground is filled by a figure carrying masses of wood, another handing upward a 
skin fuil of the blood of a ram whose throat has just been slit, a third crouching to blow the fire 
under the altar, while at the left over the shoulder of a fourth youth holding a ram appear the 
heads of an ox and anass. Although in 1550 Vasari had called this scene the Sacrifice of Noah, in 
1568 he followed Condivi in interpreting it as the Sacrifice of Cain and Abel.** For a number of 
reasons this is impossible. There are too many figures, the Lord does not appear, no fruit of the 
ground is represented for the offering of Cain. But a peculiar circumstance illuminates the meaning: 
the young woman who lights the flame of the altar with her brand and protects her face from its 
heat with her right hand is an almost literal repetition of the Roman sarcophagus figure of Althea 
placing in the fire the brand which represents the life of her son Meleager.** Meleager carried 
from the hunt had been used for Christ borne to the tomb by Raphael and was to be so used by 
Titian. In the former case, the Borghese picture painted for Atalanta Baglioni, the allusion was 
immediate, personal, and bound up with the expiatory nature of the altarpiece.” I believe that, just 
as in the myth the brand possessed a magical power over the life of Meleager, in the Sistine Ceiling 
it was meant to symbolize the life of Christ. Zechariah had written at the beginning of the famous 
Joshua chapter (111, 2): “The Lord rebuke thee, O Satan; even the Lord that hath chosen Jerusa- 
lem rebuke thee: is not this a brand plucked from the fire?” Jerome compares this brand with the 
burning bush of Moses,** thus even he who is captive in Babylon need not be burnt by the flames 
of this world. Is this not the same brand that Michelangelo has shown lighting the lamp of the 
Erythrean sibyl? Not only was she one of Noah’s daughters-in-law,” but according to Barbieri 
she lived in Babylon*® where she prophesied: “In the last age God shall humble himself, and the 
divine race shall join humanity with divinity. A lamb shall lie in the straw, and God and man shall 
be educated to maidenly duties.” This brand should also be the same of which the neighboring 
Isaiah speaks, the root out of the dry ground, the rod of Jesse. Under Isaiah, Barbieri quotes this 
account, as previously related in connection with Zechariah, and Vigerio in his closing lines tells how 
the Lord commanded that the lips of the prophet Isaiah be purged for prophecy with a live coal 
taken by an angel from the altar (Isaiah v1, 6-7).“ 

Below the Althea figure, a youth blows the fire under the altar. Steinmann showed that this 
figure was taken from ancient sacrificial reliefs,** and as such it was used blowing an altar fire by 
Giulio Romano in the Sala dei Venti in the Palazzo del Te.** Now this fireblower is motivated by 





35. Cf. Tolnay, p. 133. 

36. Ernst Gombrich, “A Classical Quotation in Michel- 
angelo’s Sacrifice of Noah,” Journal of the Warburg Institute, 
i937, Pp. 69. 

37. Done for the Baglioni Chapel in S. Francesco in Peru- 
gia, to atone for Atalanta’s curse of her son Griffonetto, mur- 
dered for his part in the “sposalizio rosso” of 1500. 

38. St. Jerome, Commentarium in Zachariam, Migne, xxv, 
col. 1437: “Torris autem de igne erutus, rectissime intelligi 
potest, qui cum in Babylone fuerit non est Babylonio igne con- 
sumptus, nec flamma saeculis hujus attactus. Unde et Moyses in 
solitudine cernit visionem magnam, in qua ardebat rubus, ct 
non comburebatur. Hic Jesus erat indutus vestibus sordidis; qui 
non fecisset peccatum, pro nobis peccatum factus est.” Cf. also 
Rupertus of Deutz, for example, In duodecim prophetas 
minores, Migne, CLxvitl, col. 723: “Et secundum hanc illius 


visionis similitudinem Dominus Jesus torris erutus de igne fuit.” 

39. Cf. Tolnay, p. 156. 

40. Barbieri, fol. 157: “Sibylla nobilissima Erithea in Babi- 
lonia orta: de Xpo sic ait. In ultima autem etate humiliabitur 
deus & humanabitur proles divina iungetur humanitati divini- 
tas. Iacebit in feno agnus & offici puellari educabitur deus & 
homo. Signa precedent apud appellas. Mulier vetustissima 
puerum preuium concipiet. Boetes orbis mirabitur ducatum 
prestabit ad ortum.” 

41. Vigerio, fol. 246%: “. . . ut qui labia Esaiae prophetae 
calculo ignito de altari sumpto per angelum purgari manda- 
verat ad prophetiam.” 

42. Ernst Steinmann, Die Sixtinische Kapelle, 11, Munich, 
1905, pp. 313ff. 

43. Cf. E. Gombrich, “The Sala dei Venti in the Palazzo del 
Te,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 1950. 
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a passage in the prophecy of the neighboring Isaiah (x1v, 16): “Behold, I have created the smith 
that bloweth the coals in the fire, and that bringeth forth an instrument for his work; and I have 
created the waster to destroy.” St. Jerome informs us that Isaiah’s fireblower is the devil, the 
artificer of all evil.** The brand cut from the Tree of Life is thus the sacrifice of Christ, and the 
figure that blows the fire, increasing the heat of the Passion, is the Devil, the Jews who mock 
Christ, the Roman soldiers who torment him. It was not hard to visualize the fireblower taking 
part in the sacrifice of Noah, as only a few verses previously Isaiah had written (Liv, 9): “. . . as 
I have sworn that the waters of Noah should no more go over the earth; so I have sworn that 
I would not be wroth with thee, nor rebuke thee.” 

Tolnay quoted in this connection** two passages from Isaiah, the second especially important 
(ixvi, 3): “He that killeth an ox is as if he slew a man; he that sacrificeth a lamb as if he cut off 
a dog’s neck; he that offereth an oblation as if he offered swine’s blood; .. . Yea they have chosen 
their own ways, and their soul delighteth in their abominations.” Jerome sees in this passage the 
false sacrifices of the Jews,** and again quoting Zechariah, says the true sacrifice is the Son, who 
comes just and lowly, riding upon an ass and a colt the foal of an ass. 

An ox and an ass detach themselves from the group of animals at the left, in fact are the only 
animal heads to be distinguished clearly. At the beginning of his book Isaiah cries (1, 3): “Hear, O 
heavens and give ear, O earth: for the Lord hath spoken; I have nourished and brought up 
children, and they have rebelled against me. The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s 
crib: but Israel doth not know, my people doth not consider. . .. Ah sinful nation, . . . that have 
provoked the Holy One of Israel unto anger.” This very passage from Isaiah was used in the oration 
of Cristoforo Marcello at the Lateran Council in February, 1513, to bewail the schismatic Council 
of Pisa.“ In the Bible moralisée these verses were accompanied by the Nativity with ox and ass,“ 
present at the true sacrifice. In the Sacrifice of Noah, therefore, the Branch lights the fire at the 
altar, the sibyl’s lamp gives light to the people that walked in darkness, yet the rebellious children 
persist in defying the Lord’s commandments and repudiating his sacrifice. 

The Fall of Man differs from earlier representations in combining the Temptation and the 
Expulsion in one scene, united by an image of the Tree of Knowledge, of which both the serpent 
offering the fruit and the avenging angel with the sword appear as branches, following the inner 
rhythm of the tree itself. In harmony with this motion Adam and Eve rise from the ground to 
receive the fruit, and in obedience to its laws move out of the picture across the barren plain.“ 
Thus in one overarching emblem temptation and punishment, sin and damnation, are visually 
united. 

The four large scenes of the ceiling are not provided with flanking prophets and sibyls. But the 
neighboring Isaiah is aroused from his bitter musing over the treachery of Israel by the call of his 
attendant putto, who points diagonally upward toward the Fall of Man. Similarly Ezekiel is turned 
from his scroll and his preaching by a genius pointing with his right hand toward the Creation of 
Eve, while with his left he indicates in a diagonal gesture the Fall of Man. The movements of Isaiah 
and Ezekiel seem to unite in the Fall of Man. I believe, therefore, that the tree which fills the whole 
sky above the low horizon is the vineyard of the well-beloved of which Isaiah sang,” Ezekiel’s cedar 








44. St. Jerome, Commentarium in Isaiam prophetam, Migne, 
XXIV, col. 546: “Ego qué creavi fabrem sufflantem in igne pru- 
nas, hoc est, diabolum omnium malorum arteficem.” Signifi- 
cantly, this figure had already been used by Michelangelo in 
the Flood, where he takes part in the savage struggle in the 
boat. The youth bringing an armful of wood bears an obvious 
resemblance to the customary appearance of Isaac carrying the 
wood for his sacrifice. 

45. Tolnay, p. 53. 

46. St. Jerome, of.cit., col. 654. Cf. above, note 4. 


47. Labbé, cols. 761ff., quoted in full below, note 211. 

48. Giuseppe Parroni (“Una rivelazione della Sistina, l’of- 
ferta degli empi,” IJllustrazione Vaticana, 1933, p. 639), 
characterizes the braying of the ass in the Sacrifice of Noah as 
derisive. 

49. Cf. Tolnay, p. 32. According to Tolnay the parallel 
between the angel and the serpent was first emphasized by 
Kugler in 1837. 

50. Cf. the first section of this article, p. 141 and notes 163- 
164. 
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in Lebanon, which the waters made great and the deep set up on high.” Like the vineyard, the tree 
of the Sistine is fenced with rocks, yet on the right the wall is broken down and Adam and Eve are 
driven out across the desolate waste.” “Therefore are my people gone into captivity because they have 
no knowledge,” cries Isaiah, “Woe unto them that call evil good and good evil; ... In that day they 
shall roar against them like the roaring of the sea: and if one look unto the land, behold darkness and 
sorrow.” “I have therefore delivered him into the hand of the mighty one of the heathen,” said 
Ezekiel, “Upon the mountains and in all the valleys his branches are fallen, and his boughs are 
broken.” On the right side of Michelangelo’s tree the appearance of branches is maintained only by 
the pose of the expelling angel and the way in which the hand of one of the nudes holding a rovere 
garland obtrudes upon the scene, for no actual branches are represented. 

Behind the flourishing Tree of Knowledge Michelangelo’s consistent telescoping of incidents 
discloses the Tree withered after the Temptation, silhouetted against the sky. Thus the allegory of 
the green and the withered tree is continued in the Fall of Man. The logical interrelation of Temp- 
tation and Expulsion, the contrast of the forbidden fruit of the Tree of Knowledge with the sacred 
fruit of the sacrament, play a dominant role in Vigerio’s Decachordum Christianum, which also 
offers striking parallels to the visual image in the Sistine Ceiling, even explaining why, in contrast 
to all other Renaissance representations of the subject, Adam rises and turns his face from the light. 
“The first Adam rose from the meal and fell while eating; the second on the other hand rose eating; 
how in the former did they fall through the eating of forbidden food, how in the latter do 
they rise through the eating of the bread of angels! The first Adam turns his eyes from the morning 
light (which is God) and gave himself over to the fickle and dark desires of the woman, as to 
the evening twilight.” 

Contemporary allusions are implicit in Ezekiel’s Tree of Knowledge which the Lord cuts off, 
“To the end that none of the trees by the waters exalt themselves for their height, neither shoot 
up their top among the thick boughs.” The specific target of papal wrath at any given moment is 
immaterial. The Borgia, the Roman nobles, the Venetians, the French,™ the Council of Pisa—they 
change as fast as the antetypes in the Speculum. Now they are allies, now enemies, now damned 
forever, now forgiven. But insofar as it opposes the Messianic purpose of the pontefice terribile, 
“The world that hates Christ,” as Vigerio put it, “is the Devil and all his angels.””* 

As we look back on the first four scenes it is clear that they take place successively in Earth, 
Water, Fire, and Air, in the planting of the vine, the Flood, the fiery sacrifice, and the tree that 
challenged heaven. Just as in the program of the Stanza d’Eliodoro a few years later, universality 
is expressed in the four elements, connected with the Tree of Life by Hrabanus Maurus. All four 
are anathematized. This is the world which betrays the sacrifice of Christ with false offerings and 
forbidden fruit. In the words of Isaiah (xxrx, 8), “It shall even be as when a hungry man dreameth, 
and behold he eateth; but he awaketh and his soul is empty: . . .so shall the multitude of all the 
nations be, that fight against Mount Zion.” 





51. Ibid., note 165. 

52. The Eve of the Temptation, in whom Tolnay (pp. 31 
and 134) sees a reminiscence of an antique erotic motif, is 
foreshadowed in the figure flanking the winecask in the Flood, 
and Adam’s gesture of remorse in the Expulsion, which Horn 
shows to have been drawn from the gesture of Orestes pur- 
sued by the Erinnyes in a Lateran sarcophagus (p. 134), is also 
related to the Althea figure with the brand from the Me- 
leager sarcophagus, which Michelangelo used in the Sacrifice 
of Noah. One might almost say it is closer, for the woman who 
lights the altar fire protects her face from the heat only, and 
is not prevented from looking at the flames, while Althea, 
overcome like Adam with the enormity of her crime against 
the Son, gazes away in horror. 

53. Vigerio, folio 113°: “Surgit a coena Primus Adam 


comedendo ceciderat: secundus contra surgit manducans: ut 
qui in illo per esum cibi vetiti ceciderant: in isto per esum 
panis angelorum assurgant. Primus Adam a luce matutina 
(quae deus est) oculos avertit: seque ad ambigua & obscura 
mulieris vota, quasi ad vespertinum crepusculum transtulit.” 

54. From Tolnay’s admirable chronology of the Sistine 
Ceiling it is fairly certain that the section comprising the Fall 
of Man and the Creation of Eve was painted between Septem- 
ber, 1509, and September, 1510, the very period in which the 
Venetians were forgiven and the fulminations of the Pope be- 
gan to be directed against his former allies, the French. We 
have seen that on May 14, 1510, the Pope made his famous 
declaration that it was the will of God to drive the French out 
of Italy. 

55. Ibid., fol. 144°. 
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IX 


THE SANCTUARY 


At that point the Cinquecento spectator encountered the marble screen which then separated the 
portion of the chapel where the laity were admitted from that reserved for the clergy, the cardinals, 
and the Pope.” As is generally conceded, this screen, later moved forward to enlarge the presbytery, 
was originally built directly below the center of the ceiling, in which Michelangelo painted the 
Creation of Eve. The screen is decorated with the rovere garlands and the arms of Sixtus IV. The 
door in the center of this screen is the entrance connecting the atrium (called the Paradiso in Roman 
churches in reference to the Earthly Paradise of Purgatory”) with the chancel (the Heavenly 
Paradise). 

In the Creation of Eve God the Father appears for the first time, his mantle close about him, 
standing upon earth. Below him in shadow, at the foot of the withered tree, lies Adam deep in 
sleep, from whose side the Lord conjures Eve. She emerges with her hands clasped in prayer. The 
creation of Eve from Adam’s rib is one of the scenes most frequently chosen to foreshadow the 
creation of the Church from the blood and water issuing from Christ’s side at the Crucifixion.” 
For St. Paul had declared that Christ was the second Adam: “As in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive,” and theologians spun the comparison™ throughout the Middle Ages. The 
parallel between the origins of Eve and Ecclesia“ appeared in both Bible moralisée and Biblia 
Pauperum.” This doctrine is strongly emphasized by Vigerio: “And thy daughters shall spring 
from thy side. From the side of the first Adam, Eve was formed. And from the side of Messiah, 
the King, when he was exalted on the Cross, your daughters, all the churches of the believing 
peoples, which from the Synagogue are born as from a mother. Then shall they spring forth when 
through the streams of water and blood from the side which the soldier opened with his lance the 
redemption of the human race shall be shown to be complete.” The opposition of the Christ-Adam 
of this scene with the sinful Adam of the Temptation is also made clear by Vigerio: “The first 
Adam agreed to sin lest he afflict his mate. The second Adam was afflicted so as to satisfy his bride, 
the church, with eternal joy. . .. The first Adam sinned through disobedience. The second made 
himself obedient even unto death. The first was overthrown by the aspect of the coveted apple; the 
second among reproaches veiled his eyes. The first extended his arm to his beloved wife stretching 
forth food. The second was bound to punishments by his enemies. . . . The first was conquered 
in the green tree beautiful with its apple, the second conquered in the withered and bare tree. 
The first blushed for his nakedness, and therefore hid himself; the second was willing to show 
himself in public, stripped, on high. The first when he recognized his nakedness feared the voice 
of God. The second stripped and fixed to the Cross, called to God in a loud voice.”™ I need hardly 











56. The original location of this screen was first observed 
and documented by Steinmann, of.cit., 1, pp. 160ff. 

57- Romuald Bauerreiss, Arbor Vitae, der “Lebensbaum” und 
seine Verwendung in Liturgie, Kunst . . . ,” Munich, 1938, 
p. 65. Bauerreiss shows that in the writings of Leo of Ostia 
(d. 1115) this division of the church is known as a Romana 
consuetudo. 

58. Eve as a prefiguration of Ecclesia has been analyzed by 
Josef Sauer, Symbolik des Kirchengebdéudes, Freiburg im Breis- 
gau, 1924, p. 305, and by Cornell, p. 279. Both authors cite 
(and Sauer reproduces) the miniature in the Bible moralisée, 
Laborde, pl. 6, and its commentary. Wind was the first scholar 
to interpret the Creation of Eve on the Sistine Ceiling in the 
light of this tradition. I am indebted to his public lectures for 
this crucial point. The theological references in subsequent 
notes I have derived largely from the indices of Migne. 

59. II Corinthians xv, 21-22. 
60. Tertullian, De anima, Migne, 11, col. 782; St. Ambrose, 





Expositio Evangeli secundum lucam, Migne, xv, col. 1611; 
St. Jerome, Epistola CXXIX, Migne, xx, col. 1101; St. 
Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, Migne, xxxvi, cols. 461, 
668, XXXviI, col. 1381; Migne’s indices provide twelve further 
examples of this parallel. 

61. St. Ambrose, Expositio super septem vistones Libri A poc- 
alypsis, Migne, xvi1, col. 813; St. Augustine, of.cit., col. 
1673; and examples cited in note 60; Migne’s indices list ten 
further references to this parallel. 

62. Cornell, p. 40. 

63. Vigerio, fol. 64°: “Et filiae tuae de latere surgent. De 
latere primi Adae formata est Eva. Et de latere regis Messiae 
cum fuerit exaltatus in cruce: filiae tuae omnes ecclesiae cre- 
dentium populorum: quae de sinagoga quasi de matre nascuntur 
tune surgent quando fluentibus aqua & sanguine de latere quod 
lancea miles aperiet indicabitur redemptionem humani generis 
esse completam.” 

64. Vigerio, fol. 1017: “Delicto consensit primus Adam ne 
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stress the contrast between the green tree in the Temptation and the withered tree in the Creation 
of Eve. 

This scene is placed between Ezekiel and Cumaea. To Hrabanus Maurus” the importance of 
Ezekiel as a prophet of the Cross lay in the passage: “The Lord said unto him, Go through the 
midst ... of Jerusalem, and set a mark Tau upon the foreheads of the men that sigh and that cry 
for all the abominations that be done in the midst thereof. . . . Slay utterly old and young, both 
maids and little children, and women: but come not near any man upon whom is the mark Tau; and 
begin at my sanctuary.” Beginning at the sanctuary the slaughter takes place, in the Flood the 
maids, the little children, and the women. In both scenes between which Ezekiel sits, the Lord 
has brought down the high tree and exalted the low, has dried up the green tree and made the 
dry to flourish. “And the tree of the field shall yield her fruit,” said Ezekiel (xxxrv, 27), “and they 
shall be safe in their land, and shall know that I am the Lord.” 

As the Son of Man, Ezekiel is a type of Christ.” He is also a prophet of the Virgin Birth” by 
virtue of this passage (xiv, 1-4): “Then he brought me back the way of the gate of the outward 
sanctuary. ... Then said the Lord unto me; this gate shall be shut, it shall not be opened, and no 
man shall enter in by it; because the Lord, the God of Israel, hath entered in by it, . . . It is for 
the prince; the prince, he shall sit in it to eat bread before the Lord; ... 1 looked, and behold the 
glory of the Lord filled the house of the Lord.” The closed door was taken to signify Mary’s 
virginity (the hortus conclusus, fons sigillatus), the sanctuary as always in mediaeval imagery, the 
Virgin’s womb into which the glory of the Lord entered. Yet Ezekiel’s door is also the door of the 
marble screen, through which the Pope, and the princes of the church, entered to eat the bread of 
the altar before the Lord. It is hardly a surprise, therefore, to find that underneath the picture of 
Ezekiel in Barbieri (presented, may I repeat, to Sixtus IV when the chapel was dedicated), this 
is the passage which appears.” Nor is it strange to find in the Opera Nuova Contemplativa that the 
porta clausa prophecy of Ezekiel binds the Annunciation to the Virgin with the confrontation 
between Eve and the Serpent. Beyond Ezekiel, in the sanctuary,” the glory of the Lord is revealed 
in the heavens. 

Opposite Ezekiel sits Cumaea, immensely old. In her youth she was loved by Apollo, who 
granted her as many years of life as the grains of sand she held in her hand, but when she persisted 
in refusing him, doomed her to look her age.’ When Virgil found her she was seven hundred 
years old, and hideous. Her books were kept in secret in the Capitol."* Her name was Amalthea,” 
like the she-goat who suckled Jupiter. Virgil’s account in the Fourth Eclogue is quoted by Barbieri, 
in which Cumaea, like Ezekiel, prophesies the Virgin Birth. 


~ 
sociam contristaret. Secundus Adam constristatus est: ut sponsam 





suam ecclesiam aeterna iocunditate saciaret. . . Peccavit primus 
Adam per inobedientiam. Secundus factus est obediens usque ad 
mortem. Primus per aspectum concupiti pomi subversus est: 
Secundus inter obprobria velatus est oculos. Primus ad mulierem 
amantem et porrigentem cibum brachia extendit. Secundus ab 
invidis est ligatus ad poenas. . . In ligno virenti, et pomis 
decoro victus est primus. In ligno arido & horrido vicit secun- 
dus. Primus erubuit nuditatem & ideo se abscondit. Secundus 
publice nudatus voluit omnibus in alto mostrari. Primus agnita 
sua nuditate vocem dei timuit. Secundus nudatus & cruci con- 
fixus patrem alloquitur alta voce.” 

65. Hrabanus Maurus, De laudibus Sanctae Crucis, Migne, 
Cvil, cols. 245 and 253. 

66. St. Jerome, Translatio homiliarum Origenis in Eze- 
chielem, Migne, xxv, col. 698. The indices of Migne provide 
six further examples of this parallel. 

67. In the Speculum this prophecy is compared with the rod 
of Jesse and the Temple of Solomon as types of the Virgin 
Birth; Lutz, pls. 7-8. 

68. Barbieri, fol. 157. 


69. In his recent article, “Mosaics of the Cappella Palatina 
in Palermo,” ART BULLETIN, XXXI, 1949, p. 277, Kitzinger 
has analyzed the importance of the closed gates of Ezekiel in 
Byzantine iconography, as a prophecy of the Annunciation, cf. 
esp. bibliography in note 41. He points out the placing of the 
Annunciation, for this reason, at the entrance to the sanctuary 
in the Cappella Palatina and in four Russian churches, as well 
as the placing of Ezekiel’s vision of the Lord entering through 
the eastern gate at the entrance to the chancel in the frescoes 
of the lower church at Schwarzrheindorf. 

70. Ovid, Metamorphoses, X1V, 143. 

71. Lactantius, De falsa religione, Migne, vi, col. 143. 

72. Maurice Hélin, “Un texte inédit sur Piconographie des 
sibylles,” Revue belge de philologie et d’histoire, XV, 1936, pp. 
349ff., gives the inscription under Cumaea in Cardinal Gior- 
dano Orsini’s frescoed room (cf. the first section of this article, 
p. 143) as follows: “Annorum octodecim, habens crines 
reflexos retro caput, induitur deaurata veste, tenens in sinistra 
librum clausum, in dextera vero librum apertum in quo scribi- 
tur: Sibylla Cumae, vel Cumaea, a Cuma civitate Campaniae, 
nomine Amalthea, quae fuit tempore Tarqui Prisci. . . .” 
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Once past the barrier presided over by Cumaea and Ezekiel we enter upon a realm of a sublimity 
incommensurable with the material world we have left. The four great Creation scenes begin, free 
from guilt or fear. In each God the Father appears, borne through the heavens by cherubim, and 
in each his form is enveloped in a huge, circular mantle. As Tolnay showed, the mantle certainly 
has the significance of heaven, as in ancient representations of Jupiter."* Tolnay also saw a relation 
between these four heavenly visions and the prophecies of Ezekiel, to whom the heavens were 
opened, so that he saw visions of God. The observations were just, but the connection is even 
more specific. For God in the Creation of Eve is also wrapped in a gigantic mantle, whose bulk 
swells like a balloon—yet which is closed. When the Lord appears in heaven, this mantle opens in 
a circular form as the heavens were opened to Ezekiel. Moreover, the most famous of these visions 
was that of the four wheels turning in heaven. Can this not explain these four revelations of God 
in the form of a wheel? In the typological symbolism of the Bible moralisée’’ and the Biblia 
Pauperum™ Ezekiel’s vision of the wheels within wheels meant the revelation of the New Testa- 
ment in the middle of the Old, and four signified the number of the Gospels. Thus not only does 
Ezekiel explain this representation of four creation scenes as heavenly apparitions, he also furnishes 
a striking confirmation of the validity of the anagogical method in connection with the Sistine 
Ceiling, since in the form of the very visions there represented he is the chief prophet of anagogical 
interpretation. 

Despite the obvious relationship of Michelangelo’s Creation of Adam (Fig. 1) to its predecessors 
by Ghiberti and Quercia, the conception of the scene is new. The Lord neither helps Adam to his 
feet nor conjures him out of the earth. Indeed Adam seems to be already created. His superb body 
lies, supported on one elbow, on the barren coast of earth, and his left arm, sustained on his knee, 
is lifted up in a gesture which intensifies the love and longing that stream from his face toward the 
Deity who gives him life by means of the famous incipient contact between the two index fingers. 
Tolnay’s reference to the “old belief that Heaven made earth fecund,”” can be made more precise. 
The instilling of divine life into earthly clay takes place in the Incarnation, which Hirn terms a 
marriage between earth and sky, quoting Cornelius a Lapide, “The heaven sinks down and the 
earth rises,”’* and the stanza in which Heinrich von Loufenberg tells us that in the Annunciation, 
which is the moment of the Incarnation, heaven bowed down to earth, and the heavenly circle was 
drawn into a point to penetrate the virgin body of Mary.” 

In translating from Isaiah, “Drop down ye heavens, from above, and let the skies pour down 
righteousness; let the earth open, and let them bring forth salvation,” St. Jerome wrote salvatorem 
for salvationem.* The verses begin and end with a description of the Lord as creator of heaven and 
earth, of light and of darkness (xiv, 5-8). Adam was born from the earth without a father as 
Christ without a mortal father was born from Mary’s womb.” In speaking of the overshadowing of 
the Virgin Mary by the Holy Spirit, Vigerio says, “And the power of the Most High hath over- 
shadowed thee. . . . Thus does the shadow of any tree or roof reach all of thee.”*? At the moment 
of his creation Adam was sinless, just, perfect, as he was created in the image of God, and when 
Christ in the Incarnation assumed the flesh of Adam, it was in this pristine state, as yet unsullied by 
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76. Cornell, p. 245, figs. 24 and 25, quoting Wilhelm 


CLXxII, col. 506: “Nam prima aetate Adam de terra matre, sine 
terreno patre, homo ad eamdem imaginem a Deo sexto die 
plasmatus est (Gen. 1), et in novissima aetate sacculi, per 
Christum de terrena matre natum, sine terreno patre, homo ad 
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79. Heinrich von Loufenburg, Die Wunder der Mensch- 
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1520) on the Nativity, Rorate Coeli Desuper, are based on this 
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eamdem imaginem Dei reformatus est.” Tertullian, De Carne 
Christi, Migne, 11, col. 782, seems to have been the first to de- 
clare that the earth was virgin like Mary when God made 
Adam. Cf. similar comparisons of Mary with the earth quoted 
by Hirn, of.cit., pp. 305 and 311, and notes 29-32 and 40-43, 
to chap. Xv. 

82. Vigerio, fol. 23%: “De obumbratione Virginis Mariae a 
Spiritu sancto. Et virtus altissimi obumbravit tibi . 


. . sicut. n. 
umbra alicuius arboris vel tecti.te contegit totam.” 
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Adam’s sin.** Hrabanus Maurus finds in the very letters of Adam’s name the mystery of the 
Incarnation and of the Cross. The four letters mean the four branches of the Cross; in Greek Alpha 
means one, Delta four, Mu forty.** Two ones, four, and forty make forty-six, the number of years 
it took to build the Temple, which Christ (meaning his body) promised to rebuild in three days. 
The very intricacy of such reasoning shows how important it was for theologians to date human 
redemption through the Incarnation from the beginning of all things. 

They constantly emphasized that, since Adam was made in God’s image, he was beautiful even 
as Christ was beautiful. In this sense we must understand the incomparable beauty of Michelangelo’s 
Adam, and the position he assumes in the total organization of the ceiling. The glow of St. 
Bonaventura’s phrases is still about him: “Verily the most beautiful flower of the root of Jesse, 
which flowered at the incarnation. . . . For his body is most glorious, subtle, agile, and immortal, 
clothed with the glory of such brightness that verily it must be more radiant than the sun, revealing 
the exemplary beauty of the resurrected bodies of all men.”** And to remind us that the body of 
Christ is the fruit of the Tree of Life, Michelangelo has introduced a mass of rovere leaves and 
acorns below Adam, almost touching his body. 

These doctrines seem to have concerned Vigerio deeply: “Through the first [Adam] we lost the 
agreeable fruits of that paradise of pleasure given to us as food. Through the last we can eat and 
drink of it upon his own table in the kingdom of the Father.”** Through the foreshadowing of the 
Incarnation in the Creation of Adam, the mighty gesture of infecundation, center of the vast, pro- 
creative structure of the ceiling, is at long last made clear.*’ The meaning might best be described 
in the words of the Epistle to the Hebrews (1, 5; v, 5): “Thou art my son, this day have I begotten 
thee.” 

The next scene is flanked by Daniel and Persica, the latter represented as an aged crone, her face 
in shadow, her body twisted to permit light to fall upon the small book she holds to her nearsighted 
eyes. Since she is turned toward the Creation of Adam, it seems likely that Persica’s position has 
some bearing upon this scene. This is one of the few times in which Barbieri’s descriptions display 
much relevancy to the actual appearance of the painted sibyls, for Persica wears the prescribed 
white veil.** Barbieri quotes her thus: “Behold, O beast, thou shalt be trampled; and the lord 
shall be brought forth in the orb of the lands, and the womb of a virgin shall be the salvation of the 
peoples, and her feet the salvation of men.” 

The controversy over the subject of the adjoining scene need not concern us in detail.*® The 
absence of fish makes it improbable that the creation of life in the sea (fifth day) is represented, 
despite Condivi. This omission would parallel the absence of the creation of animals. I incline 
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CVII, 459-460. 

84. Idem, De laudibus Sanctae Crucis, Migne, CV11, 197ff.: 
“Nomen enim primi hominis, id est Adam, in figura et forma 
sanctae crucis dispositum est; .. . qui secundum Apostolum est 
forma futuri videlicet Christi, de quo idem Apostulus ita dicit: 
Factus est primus Adam in animam viventem, novissimus Adam 
in spiritum vivificantem. [1. Corinthians xIv, 45]. . . . Recte 
enim nomen Adam in crucem configuratum ponitur. . . . Habet 
quoque idem nomen in se mysterium incarnationis Christi, si nu- 
merus in litteris ejiusdem nominis secundum Graecorum regu- 
lam, quia ad litteras suos numeros computant, intendatur. A 
enim in numeris apud Graecos significat unum; 4 quatuor, M 
quadraginta. Conjunge hos numeros quatuor, fiunt XLVI, et 
hoc est, quod Judaei in Evangelio respondisse leguntur: guad- 
raginta sex annis aedificatum est templum hoc, et tu in tribus 
diebus excitabis illud? Quod evangelista intellegens dixit: Hoc 
autem dicebat de templo corporis sui, quia Dominus noster 
Jesus Christus de Adam corpus accepit, non de Adam peccatum 
traxit; templum corporeum inde sumpsit, non iniquitatem quae 
de templo pellenda est.” 
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rum humanorum.” 

86. Ibid., fol. 113°: “Per primum cibum illius paradisi 
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87. There are many significant allusions to this gesture in 
Cinquecento painting. Two which spring to mind are the hand 
of Adam in the Christ in Andrea del Sarto’s Entombment in 
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Matthew. 
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toward Vasari’s account, in which the scene is described as “quando divide l’acqua dalla terra,” in 
other words the congregation of the waters on the third day, at which time “God said, let the waters 
under the heaven be gathered together in one place.” St. Ambrose” saw in this act the congregation 
of the peoples in the Church. This would explain the appearance of priestly benignity given to God 
the Father, the sacerdotal gesture of benediction, the two angels who sustain his mantle on either 
side like the deacons who uphold the cope of a priest blessing a congregation. Although this 
interpretation must remain tentative, I shall refer to the scene henceforward as the Congregation 
of the Waters. 

The position of the youthful figure of Daniel in the sanctuary may be partially explained by the 
concluding chapter of his prophecy, in which he foretells “a time of trouble such as never was since 
there was a nation: ... and at that time thy people shall be delivered, every one that shall be found 
written in the book.” Of the twelve prophets and sibyls Daniel is the only one who is shown writing. 
The chapter continues: “And one said to the man clothed in linen which was upon the waters of the 
river, How long shall it be to the end of these wonders? And I heard the man clothed in linen. . , 
when he held up his right hand and his left hand unto heaven, and sware by him that liveth forever 
that it shall be for time and times and a half... .”’* Through this juxtaposition of Daniel and the 
Congregation of the Waters, conceived when the Church was in bitter struggle with its enemies, 
the salvation of the Lord’s people is foretold. 

The importance of Daniel, however, lies beyond any single passage. Like Ezekiel, indeed like 
all the prophets in the sanctuary, he foretells Christ in his own body. The den of lions into which 
Daniel was sealed at the King’s orders is the tomb sealed over Christ in obedience to the command 
of the Father.” His release is the Resurrection. The parallel between Daniel and Christ is main- 
tained in general throughout all typological works.”* It is also in Daniel that we find inserted the 
Song of the Three Holy Children. Daniel in the Sistine turns from the big book and writes in a 
smaller volume to one side. It occurred to me that the little book might be an allusion to the inter- 
polative Song of the Three Holy Children,” especially as the figures of Shadrach, Mesach, and 
Abednego in the fiery furnace are also prefigurations of the Resurrection, and as “thick, flamelike 
hair” starts from the forehead of the young seer, the only prophet head on the ceiling to be 
silhouetted in light against a shadowy space. Daniel’s pose draws the eye upward toward the 
Creation of Sun and Moon (Fig. 2). Now the thanksgiving sung by the Hebrews in the furnace 
is so magnificent a hymn to the Creator that, though rejected from the King James version of the 
Bible, it found its way into the ritual of the Anglican Church in the canticles Benedictus es, Domine, 
and Benedicite omnia opera Domini. In the Creation of Sun and Moon a new conception of divinity 
is revealed. Instead of the paternal love in the Creation of Adam, or the benignity with which in 
the Congregation of the Waters the Lord had blessed his Church, he here unfolds a terrifying 
spectacle of cosmic creativity. As he sets the fiery luminaries spinning in the firmament, his face 
and eyes seem to burn, his hair and beard to stream backward like flames.” 
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Louis XII would descend on Rome. “. .. And thou didst deliver 
us into the hands of lawless enemies, and most hateful forsakers 
of God, and to an unjust king, and the most wicked in all the 
world. . . . Shame and reproach have befallen thy servants, and 
them that worship thee. . . . Cause not thy mercy to depart 
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one, to whom thou didst promise that thou wouldst multiply 
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in thy sight.” 

95. To use the words of Tolnay, p. 51. 

96. Again Tolnay’s observation, p. 38. 
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This new conception of the Creator is iliuminated by such lines as these from the Song of the 
Three Holy Children: 


Blessed art thou that beholdest the depths, and dwellest between the 
Cherubim: praised and exalted above all forever. 

Blessed art thou in the firmament of heaven: praised and exalted 
above all forever... 

O ye Sun and Moon, bless ye the Lord: praise him and magnify 
him forever. 


As God finishes the creation of sun and moon, he turns to call into existence the plants, “and the 
fruit tree yielding fruit after his kind.””** The chronological inconsistency, already pointed out, can 
only reveal a deeper meaning. The fruit-bearing tree is the Tree of Life, and in these passages 
is compared to Christ by Cassiodorus.** It was the Tree of Jesse, and the ancestors of Christ are 
represented in the spandrels below, starting from the seed of Abraham, of which the Three Holy 
Children sang. It was the Cross, and sun and moon were darkened at the Crucifixion. Thus is 
clarified the gesture of God the Father, his arms wide-flung like those of the Crucified, and 
the juxtaposition (and false order) of the two scenes. 

This cruciform gesture recalls Fra Angelico’s Transfiguration. When speaking of his second 
coming Christ said: “the Son of man... shall cast them into a furnace of fire, and there shall be 
weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth. Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in the 
kingdom of the Father.””® The reference to the furnace of Daniel is explicit. In the account of the 
Transfiguration in Matthew, Christ’s face shines as the sun, and his raiment is white as the light 
(xvi, 2). As an extension of the historic parallel between the Light of the World, and the actual 
light of nature, the identification of Christ with the sun has colored not only theological writings 
but the poetry and art of all Christian ages.’ Hirn devotes several pages to interpretations of 
Psalm xix: “In them hath he set a tabernacle for the sun, Which is as a bridegroom coming out 
of his chamber, and rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race.””** St. Ambrose explains how Psalm 
cxxxvl, telling of the lights the Lord made, the sun to rule by day and the moon by night, refers 
mystically to Christ and the Church.*” 

Michelangelo’s Creation of Sun, Moon, and Plants (Fig. 2) may also contain an allusion to the 
first verses of the same chapter in Isaiah which was so important for the Drunkenness of Noah 
(L111, 1-2): “Who hath believed our report? and to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed? For he 
shall grow up before him as a tender plant, and as a root out of a dry ground,” for the Bible 
moralisée a prophecy of the Nativity.*°* Before the Lord the tender plants spring from the ground. 
Below him the frame is invaded, as in the Creation of Adam, by a mass of rovere leaves and fruit 
continuous with the plants in process of creation, the “fruit-bearing trees” of Genesis. Moreover, 
the elbow of one of the nudes, identical in scale with the arms of God the Father, enters from 
above, resting on a mass of garlands tied up in the swaddling bands of the medallions to take on the 
appearance of a burden.” The figure whose back is turned toward us seems to receive this burden 
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upon his shoulders: “Surely he hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows . . . the Lord hath 
laid upon him the iniquity of us all.”*”° 

Daniel had said, “He revealeth the deep and secret things, he knoweth what is in the darkness, 
and the light dwelleth with him,” in the chapter in which he foretold the coming of Christ by 
means of the stone which was cut without hands, and smote the image of iron and brass upon his 
feet which were of clay; then it became a great mountain and filled the whole earth (11, 22, 31-35). 
This prophecy Barbieri quotes under Daniel’s picture;*"* Michelangelo’s swelling sun strongly 
suggests an allusion to the stone that “implevit universam terram.” That the Creation of Sun, 
Moon, and Plants symbolizes the sacrifice of Christ is indicated partly by the affinity with the 
stone that broke the idol, partly by the fact that the youth to the left above Isaiah, flanking the 
false sacrifice, is repeated here as one of the cherubim upholding God the Father.’ As the eye 
moves toward the altar the bronze disk of the sun is easily read together with the gilded bronze 
medallions, similar in color, shape, and size. Thus in a scene in which the oak leaves also play a 
part the Lord sets in the midst of the heavens and from the beginning of time the sacrifice of the 
Mass. Vigerio compares the sacrament to the light of a lantern;*** he also parallels its powers with 
the light of heaven’s luminaries: “It would go ill if, with the stars, with the sun, with the moon, 
we were to decide to restrict such light to the spaces and places which they illuminate, worse if 
we were to divide in them the light which they have whole and entirely indivisible, worst of all 
if we were to decree that their light cease. . . . The stars do not leave the sky nor do they go 
asunder from their sphere because they bestow their light upon the earth, nor is there less of 
splendor in them because now they shine less and to one hemisphere. . . . These are the graces Jesus 
performed when he broke the bread, when he blessed the wine. He gave strength to his body and 
blood, delivering his power to the substance of the bread and wine.” Are not the long lines of 
the Creator’s heaven-mantle in these four scenes like the mantle held over Noah by Japheth and 
the cloths that uphold the medallions, witnesses of the Popes’ faith in the miraculous relic of 
Orvieto Cathedral? 

The heads of Daniel and Jeremiah point toward each other diagonally across the Creation of the 
Sun, Moon and Plants. Jeremiah, too, experienced the Passion in his own body, for he was derided 
by the priests and elders, taken captive, beaten, cast into prison, from which his miraculous libera- 
tion foretells the Resurrection."’® The Bible moralisée also compares Jeremiah in this respect to 
St. Peter.” Julius must have made this comparison, for Jeremiah is placed over the Pope’s throne. 
A few feet from Jeremiah’s head, and directly above the Burning Bush of Botticelli, is the Creation 
of Plants. Jeremiah also says (xxi, 5-6): “Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will raise 
unto David a righteous Branch, and a King shall reign and prosper, and shall execute judgment 
and justice in the earth. In his days Judah shall be saved, and Israel shall dwell safely.” This 
Branch was understood in the Bible moralisée as Jesse’s rod,'** and is given by Barbieri as one of 
the two passages underneath the picture of Jeremiah:"* “Moreover the word of the Lord came 








105. How little the modern eye is willing even to see such mus lucem tantam, peius si diviserimus in illis, lucem quam 
details, much less penetrate their meaning, may be measured by _ habent integram & penitus indivisibilem. Pessime si eorum lu- 
the fact that in the Phaidon Press edition, The Paintings of — cem deficere statuerimus:... Non deserunt coelum sydera: neque 


Michelangelo, London, 1939, pl. 13, both these intrusions have 
been deliberately blotted out of the photographs, thereby ruin- 
ing the compositions. 

106. Barbieri, fol. 177. 

107. A descendant of one of the nudes in the background of 
the Doni Madonna; cf. Tolnay, p. 65. It is also significant 


that the figure with the massive, swelling back, next to this 
scene, right above Persica, is a descendant of the Child in the 
Madonna della Scala, and ancestor of the Giorno in the Medici 
Chapel. 


108. Cf. the first section of this article, footnotes 67 and 68. 
109. Vigerio, fol. 122°: “Male actum erit cum stellis: cum 
luna: cum sole: si locis & spaciis quibus lucent arctari volueri- 


a sua spera discedunt, quia lucem suam terris exhibeant: non 
minus est fulgoris in illis: quia nunc minus & uni hemisperio 
fulgeant. . . . Has gratias Iesus fecit quando panem fregit, vi- 
numque benedixit.” 

110. For parallels between Jeremiah and Christ, cf. St. 
Jerome, Translatio homiliarum Origenis in Jeremiam, Migne, 
XXV, col. 666; St. Isidore, of.cit., col. 114; Hrabanus Maurus, 
De universo, Migne, Cx1, col. 67; Rupertus of Deutz, De 
Trinitate, Migne, CLxvi1, col. 1365; Id., De divinis offciis, 
Migne, CLXx, cols. 122 and 126. 

111. Laborde, pls. 370 and 376. 

112. [bid., pl. 367. 


113. Barbieri, fol. 127. 
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unto me, saying Jeremiah, what dost thou see? And I said, I see a rod keeping vigil” (1, 2). This, 
too, was a prophecy of Christ and the Crucifixion in the Bible moralisée./™ 

Jeremiah is also here as author of the Book of Lamentations, as Steinmann noted."** Gazing 
downward toward the papal throne, his hand holding his beard and covering his mouth, his head 
sunk in bitterness, he seems to meditate:*** “The Lord hath trodden under foot all my mighty 
men in the midst of me: he hath called an assembly against me to crush my young men: the Lord 
hath trodden the virgin, the daughter of Judah, as in a winepress, For these things I weep; mine 
eye, mine eye runneth down with water, because the comforter that should relieve my soul is far 
from me: my children are desolate because the enemy prevailed.””** Jeremiah weeps over the city 
that is now solitary, she that was full of people. In the Bible moralisée Jerusalem, left solitary,'** 
and the daughter of Judah, trodden in the winepress, both signify Ecclesia. Perhaps the two mourn- 
ing women on either side of Jeremiah represent the daughter of Judah and the daughter of Zion, cast 
into mourning in the Book of Lamentations. The probability is strengthened by the fact that the 
second text under the picture of Jeremiah in Barbieri reads,”* “Turn again, O virgin of Israel, 
turn again to these thy cities . . . for the Lord hath created a new thing in the earth, A woman 
shall compass a man.” This prophecy of the Virgin Birth had appeared in the Bible moralisée.’” 
Both the mourning maidens may well be called upon to turn again, for Michelangelo has placed 
them with their heads averted from the altar. 

The position of Libyca opposite Jeremiah and therefore above the altar has been explained by 
Tolnay in terms of her quality as Daughter of Heaven (child of Zeus and Lamia, who in turn 
was begotten by Poseidon) in Pausanias’ account, well known to the Renaissance.’ Libyca has 
finished writing, and therefore puts away the book and the inkpot. Her entire gaze is directed 
downward at the living reality on the altar. The genii also understand, and point to their mistress 
as they leave, useless scroll under arm. According to Barbieri,’” the Libyan Sibyl prophesied: 
“Behold, the day shall come and shall illuminate the condensed shadows, and they shall untie the 
knots of the synagogue, and the lips of men shall be silent: and they shall see the King of the 
Living. A virgin, the mistress of the nations, shall hold him in her lap, and shall reign in mercy: 
and the womb of his mother shall be the statue of all.” The King of the Living is seen upon the 
altar; the sibyl, like the lips of men is now silent; the Virgin, to whose Assumption the chapel is 
dedicated, has become Ecclesia. The day that shall illuminate the shadows is the dayspring from 
on high. And above Libyca, across the face of the deep, floats God, dividing the light from the 
darkness. 

There is something in the movement of the immense figure which is not explained by the events 
of the first day in Genesis. The point of view shifts, and we are no longer assumed to be gazing 
horizontally at the scene from some predetermined point in another space. We are looking directly 
upward into heaven, as through a skylight, at the underside of the Creator, who moves in the same 
direction as the ribs of the vault, and not only separates light from darkness but upholds like an Atlas 
the weight of the heavens. In a manner consistent with his habitual fusion of separate events, Michel- 
angelo has here combined the separation of light from darkness with the creation of the firmament. 


In the Bible moralisée*™ the creation of the firmament in the middle of the waters was taken to 





114. “Virgam vigilantem” is substituted in the King James 
version by “rod of an almond tree.” The Bible moralisée, La- 
borde, pl. 355, declares: “Virga vigilans . . . est crux. Nucleus 
est Christi que virga promit nucem ecclesiam. . . .” 

115. Ernst Steinmann, Die Sixtinische Kapelle (11. Band: 
Michelangelo), Munich, 1905, pp. 372ff. The letters ALEF 
upon Jeremiah’s scroll commence each strophe of the Book of 
Lamentations in the Vulgate. 

116. Lamentations XXI, 15-16. 

117. Here also may be an allusion to the recurring depressed 
state of the Pope, especially in view of the position exactly 
above the throne, and the connection with other adjacent Ro- 


vere symbols. 

118. Laborde, pls. 380 and 384. 

119. Barbieri, fol. 137. 

120. Laborde, pl. 372. 121. Tolnay, p. 60. 

122. Barbieri, fol. 12°: “Sibylla libica ornata serto viridi et 
flore in capite: vestita pallio honesto: & non multum iuuenis. 
Sic ait. Ecce veniet dies & illuminabit dominus condensa tene- 
brarum & solvent nexus synagoge & desinent labia hominum: & 
uidebunt regem uiuentium tenebit illum in gremio uirgo do- 
mina gentium & regnabit in misericordia: & uterus matris eius 
erit statua cunctorum.” 

123. Laborde, pl. 2. 
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signify the creation of the Church, firm in the midst of this world’s bitterness. But St. Peter Damian, 
Julius’ remote predecessor as Bishop of Ostia, had an even more apt interpretation.'** “What is 
then the firmament,” he writes, “if not the wood of the scriptures (robur Scripturarum).” 

The passage which illuminates this juxtaposition of the Tree of Life with the first day of 
Creation, and indeed the anagogical method pursued throughout the Sistine Ceiling and the Stanza 
d’Eliodoro, is the attempt of Marco Vigerio in his chapter on the Naztivity’** to parallel the first 
book of Moses with the first book of John in the form of a dialogue and thus carry the Second 
Person of the Trinity back through time to eternity: “In the beginning was the word. Before 
everything we see how the beginnings of the Old and New Testaments answer each other. Thus 
begins the Old, Moses said: In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth. Thus John 
establishes the New: In the beginning was the Word. Moses: The earth was without form and 
void. John: The Word was with God and the Word was God. Moses: Darkness was on the face 
of the abyss. John: In him was life, and the life was the light of men, and the light shineth in 
darkness. Moses: The spirit of God floated over the waters. John: And the word was made flesh. 
Which of the two stories begins with a deeper sound? Which lays more solid foundations?” 

As in the four scenes of the atrium, the four scenes of the sanctuary take place successively in 
earth with the Creation of Adam, water with the Congregation of the Waters, fire with the Creation 
of Sun, Moon, and Plants, air with the Creation of the Firmament and Division of Light from 
Darkness. Each is an aspect of the true sacrifice, and each is therefore the opposite in size of its 
false counterpart in the atrium. Each reveals a different power of divinity, which in turn displays 
the fecundity of earth, the purifying virtue of water, the limitless force of fire, the unseizable 
mystery of air. Only the central scene, celebrating the creation of the Church, forms the bridge 
between the opposed groups of four. The demonstration has been long, but the message it has 
uncovered is simple: In a world which reviles the sacrifice of Christ earth, water, fire, or air bring 
man to his destruction; only through submission to the divine authority of the Church do the same 
elements reveal the glory of God, and lead to salvation through the eucharist. 

This message is the core of Catholic Christianity. Only the mold in which it is cast is new, 
displaying a rigor of emblematic structure not unworthy of presentation to Michelangelo for 
execution. Yet even the fourfold exposition is implicit in the Cross with its four arms, as Hrabanus 
Maurus brought out,’**—the elements, the parts of the world, the evangelists, the gospels, the 
wheels, the times of day, the letters of Adam’s name. To one preacher, the Venerable Godefridus 
(+ 1135), the Coming and Passion of Christ could be discerned in every act of Creation, and the 
subject was matter for a sermon on the Assumption, to which the Sistine was dedicated.’*” The 
Gospel text is on Mary and Martha, and Christ’s declaration to Mary that she had chosen the better 
part in hearing the Word was held to apply to the Virgin who received the better part in her 
Assumption. Shadowy as the connection between these two Maries may seem, the text is in the 
Missal. Since the Word was in the beginning with God, each Creation day the wonders performed 
by the Word show forth a specific aspect of the Word made flesh, that dwelt among us. Let there 
be light—and Christ is the light of the world. The firmament is born from the will of the Father 
and the Spirit like Christ from the womb of the Virgin, and the waters are congregated like 
the Church in baptism. At the Lord’s command the plants grow up and flourish like the teachings 
of Christ after his Baptism. The sun, moon, and stars shine like the wounds of Christ. Man, created 
in the image of God, prefigures the Redeemer and the mystery of the Ascension of his body (and 
therefore of all mortality) back to its origin in heaven. 


124. St. Peter Damian, Expositio mystica historiarum libri 127. Godefridus, Homiliae festivales: In Festum Assumptionis 

geneseos, Migne, CXLv, col. 841. B. Mariae Virginis, Migne, CLxxtv, cols. 964ff. I have not com- 
125. Vigerio, fol. 287. mented on Godefridus’ arguments concerning those Creation 
126. Cf. the first section of this study, note 113, and above, days which are not represented on the Sistine Ceiling. 


note 84. 
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The last and most ecstatic of the prophets, the only one without book or scroll, the only one 
who gazes directly at God, is placed at the culmination of the visual scheme of the chapel, the point 
upon which all forces of the ceiling converge. Jonah is the most familiar figure of the Resurrection, 
for Christ’* “said unto them, An evil and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign; and there 
shall no sign be given unto it, but the sign of the prophet Jonas: For as Jonas was three days and 
three nights in the whale’s belly; so shall the Son of man be three days and three nights in the 
heart of the earth.” It has been universally understood that for this reason Jonah is placed above 
the altar. Semi-nude, he rises like a resurrected Christ, indeed with the explosive violence of 
Michelangelo’s own later Resurrection drawings. For Julius this triumphant figure is the counter- 
part of the desolate Jeremiah; the two correspond to opposed states in his own spirit. And the “sign 
of Jonas” so heraldically placed above his head is less a gourd vine in appearance than a rovere tree 
with recognizable acorns. The Branch has become a Tree, and below Jonah are the crossed keys of 
Peter.” 

Neither those who explain Jonah’s pose and gesture with the idea (trivial for a figure so crucially 
placed) that it represents the dispute of Jonah with the Lord over the fate of Nineveh, nor those 
who see in him the resurrected Christ**® have fully accounted for the position of his hands or for 
his peculiar attire. Jonah’s hands are joined at his right so that he must lean to the right. He appears 
to hold with both hands, guiding it with his forefingers, some invisible object whose pull is so 
strong as to drag him off balance and almost out of his seat. The head and shoulders of the genius 
next him (the rest is hidden by the gruesome mass of the fish) repeat the same motion of tugging, 
while the smaller genius gestures in astonishment. Jonah is dressed in a green jerkin and the breech- 
clout familiar in Renaissance life-studies—hardly costume for a prophet undertaking the conversion 
of a city, and even less so for Christ arising from the tomb. 

This underclothing is in keeping for a fisherman on the thwart of his boat, and the gesture is 
that of pulling a heavy net. By any other explanation the fish is grotesquely small beside the giant 
he is supposed to have swallowed. Peter was called Simon Bar Jonah (the son of Jonah), and after 
the Resurrection Christ dwells upon his name, in the very chapter in which the miraculous draught 
of fishes is described: “And he said unto them, Cast the net on the right side of the ship, and ye 
shall find. They cast therefore, and were not able to draw it for the multitude of fishes.””*** Jonah 
casts the net on the right side, he triumphs in his catch of fishes (“henceforth ye shall become 
fishers of men”) even as over death. Like other figures on the ceiling, Jonah embodies a complex 
of meanings and allusions, yet his character as Peter explains his actions and position. All other 
prophets in the sanctuary prefigured Christ, all had visions of God. Yet only Jonah converses with 
him directly. 

The significance of Jonah becomes even clearer upon analysis of the two flanking spandrels. 
There is superficial correspondence between these and the spandrels above the entrance to the 
chapel. Esther, like Judith, prefigures Mary and the Church; in this respect both are frequently 
paired.*** In like manner Moses prefigures Christ, and thus parallels David. All four celebrate 
victories of the chosen people over a diabolical and numerically superior enemy. Yet these 





128. Matthew xl, 39-40. For theological comment on the 
parallel between Jonah and Christ, cf. St Jerome, Epistola LIII, 
Migne, xx11, col. 546; St. Augustine, Epsstola CII, Migne, 
xxxi1l, col. 384; Hrabanus Maurus, De laudibus Sanctae 
Crucis, Migne, Cvil, col. 255. The indices of Migne provide 
twelve more references to this parallel. It is scarcely necessary 
to trace the visual representations of this parallel, from the 
paintings of the Catacombs, the gold-glass and sarcophagi of 
the Early Christian period, to the continuation of this tradition 
in the Bible moralisée, Laborde, pl. 440, the Biblia Pauperum, 
Cornell, pp. 42-43, and the Speculum, Lutz, pls. 53-54 and 
63-64. 


129. Destroyed in order to make room for the Last Judg- 
ment, but preserved in engravings; cf. Figs. 3-4. 

130. Cf. Tolnay, p. 151, for a digest of scholarly opinion 
on this point. 

131. John xxi, 1-17. Raphael’s Miraculous Draught of 
Fishes was made to hang in the Sistine Chapel. Moreover, 
Raphael’s apostles drawing up nets were used by Michelangelo 
for the poses of his angels in the left side of the Last Judgment, 
hauling souls into heaven by means of the rosary. 

132. St. Jerome, Epistola LIV, Migne, xx, col. 547; St. 
Isidore, Allegoriae quaedam sacrae scripturae, Migne, LXXXII1, 
col. 116. Also Cornell, p. 48, and Lutz, pl. 78. 
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similarities illuminate essential differences. Unexpectedly violent is the conception of the murderous 
Haman whose hanging, upon a cross rather than the gallows of the text, forms the nucleus of the 
Esther spandrel. Haman, like Goliath and Holofernes, is the Devil, yet his gallows is referred to 
as a cross.’** Mordechai means myrrh; the bitterness of myrrh is the bitterness of Christ. The 
parallel between Christ and Mordechai explains the reference to a cross instead of a gallows, for 
Haman was hanged upon the cross of Mordechai and therefore of Christ. Rupertus clarifies the 
parable:*** through Haman the Devil tried to extirpate the roots of the tree of Abraham. Yet 
Haman met death by being hanged to a tree. The meaning he finds in three lines from Paul:*®* 
“And you, being dead in your sins and the uncircumcision of your flesh, hath he quickened together 
with him, having forgiven you all your trespasses; Blotting out the handwriting of ordinances that 
was against us, .. . and took it out of the way, nailing it to his cross: And having spoiled princi- 
palities and powers, he made a shew of them openly, triumphing over them in it.” Thus Haman, 
the author of the ordinances against us, is crucified upon the Cross of Christ. Through the crucifixion 
of evil our sins are forgiven. Rupertus continues, “Therefore in Ahasuerus God the Father, in 
Mordechai God the Son, are marvellously assimilated.” Michelangelo adopts in the pose of 
Ahasuerus the same gesture given to God the Father in the Creation of Adam (Fig. 1), the same 
pose he displays in the Creation of Sun and Moon (Fig. 2). Tolnay pointed out that Haman in the 
left scene starts at Esther’s revelation with the Orestes-Althea gesture Adam uses in the Expulsion. 
But in the scene of his crucifixion his look of longing repeats that of Adam in the Creation. Thus 
in his movement of horror he confesses his guilt, while the cross, the door, the command of 
Ahasuerus, cut him off from his former master. In this spandrel is resumed, therefore, the drama 
of the ceiling, for the door in which Mordechai sits repeats the motif of the barrier between atrium 
and sanctuary.*** 

Through the words of Christ,**’ the Brazen Serpent prefigures the Crucifixion: “Even as Moses 
lifted up the brazen serpent in the wilderness, so shall the Son of man be lifted up.” But here 
Christ’s words imply the healing power of the brazen serpent for believers, the flight of the 
attacking serpents from its supernatural might, and the agony of the helpless unbelievers. The 
mercy of Christ’s sacrifice is foretold, the thaumaturgic power of the Cross, and in a way the Last 
Judgment. The young Moses’ lifts a woman’s hand toward the brazen serpent (just as Adam’s 
hand is raised to the Father in the Creation). T-he Brazen Serpent is the counterpart of the Cruci- 
fixion of Haman. In the one evil is crucified on the Cross, in the other the wounds of the tempter 
are healed through faith in Christ. It is no accident that the brazen serpent resembles his and 
mankind’s enemy, the serpent in the Temptation. 


133. Garnerius, Sermo XXVIII in Assumptione Beatae Ma- 
riae, Migne, ccv, col. 754, “Mardochaeus enim myrrha mundi 
interpretatur; myrrha autem amaritudinem significat. . . . In 
prima amaritudine designatur crux Christi; in secunda crux 
Aman, qui interpretatur imiquitas.” 

134. Rupertus, De glorificatione Sanctae Trinitatis et pro- 
cessione Santi Spiritus, Migne, CLx1x, 169, “. . . quando sub 
rege Assuero conatus est diabolus hoc efficere ut salutis nostrae 


Wind (“The Crucifix of Haman,” Journal of the Warburg 
Institute, 1, 1938, pp. 245ff.), finds in the Hanging of Haman 
an anti-type or even a foreshadowing of the Crucifixion of 
Christ. He bases his interpretation partly on the passage in 
Dante (Purgatorio, Xv11, 25-30) in which Haman is character- 
ized as “un crocifisso dispettoso e fiero,” and on the coincidence 
of dates between some celebrations of Haman’s death and Good 
Friday. The specific commentaries of Scholastic theologians 








radix fundibus extirparetur, agente Aman superbissimo, et sug- 
gerente regi Assuero. . . Quomodo vel per quantos homines 
econtra praevidit Trinitas unus Deus, et sollicitus fuit pro gente 
illa, quae arbor erat unica, unde salutis fructus omni mundo, et 
vita aeterna Christus est nasciturus? . . . Nonne illum Deus 
Pater quodammodo assimilavit sibi in eo maxime, quod cum 
diceret ei: ‘En lignum quod paraverat Aman Mardochaeo, stat 
in domo Aman, habens altitudinis quinquaginta cubitos.? Appen- 
dite, inquit, eum in eo, et suspensus est Aman in patibulo, quod 
paraverat Mardochaeo? Nam ut cognoscas quam vera, quam 
pulchra sit assimilatio, memento quod dixerit Apostolus de Do- 
mino Jesu Christo [quoting Colossians 11, 13-15]. . . . Ergo 
in rege Assuero Deus Pater, in Mardochaeo autem Deus Dei 
Filius mirabiliter assimilatus est.” 


invalidate any such attempt to parallel Haman with Christ. 
I have yet to find a text in which he is not referred to as evil, 
proud, an agent of the Devil. Dante’s lines are clearly in the 
tradition of Jerome (cf. note 132), Garnerius and Rupertus. 

135. Colossians 11, 13-15. 

136. I am unable to understand why Tolnay considers this 
seated figure to be Esther, who in the text wore a crown when 
she went to see Ahasuerus; Mordechai, not Esther, sat in the 
gate, 

137. John 111, 14. Cf. also Cornell, p. 40. 

138. Steinmann, of.cit., 11, p. 296, believes Moses to be the 
old man at the right. Tolnay, p. 182, declares that Michel- 
angelo has omitted Moses altogether. 
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Both spandrels are united by the Cross, the instrument of purification in one, deliverance in the 
other. Both point toward Jonah and his gourd vine. Through the purging of the soul and the 
healing of the wounds of sin (Dic verbum et sanabitur anima mea) the sacrifice of Christ under 
the overshadowing arms of the Creator achieves man’s salvation in the draught of fishes. And the 
parable of the green and the withered tree moves to completion, for the Tree of Knowledge in the 
Crucifixion of Haman, the Tree of Life in the Brazen Serpent, are united and fruitful at last in the 
gourd vine of Jonah, the oak of Julius that is to feed the celestial sheep. 

Another link between the ends of the ceiling clarifies not only the axial opposition between 
Zechariah and Jonah, but the goal of the entire structure. St. Jerome, in translating from Zechariah, 
gave Branch in his commentary, but in the Vulgate preferred Oriens: rising sun, dawning, day- 
spring.’*® Jonah, coming from the east, embodied a partial fulfillment of the prophecy, and thus he 
and Zechariah, both represented above the Branch, are the end and the beginning of the cycle. 
Still another allusion to Jonah and the Separation of Light from Darkness is contained in the word 
dayspring:**° “For thou shalt go before the face of the Lord to prepare his ways; To give 
knowledge of salvation unto his people by the remission of their sins, Through the tender mercy 
of our God: whereby the dayspring from on high hath visited us, To give light to them that sit in 
darkness and in the shadow of death, to guide our feet into the way of peace.” 


x 
THE MEDALLIONS 


If the medallions signify the Corpus Christi, let us hear Vigerio on the real presence of Christ 
in the eucharist, characterized as the greatest of sacraments and placed at the beginning of all things: 
“This is my body. This which is contained in the accidents of the broken bread. This which I give 
to you, this which I order you to receive, is my body. But what body?—surely not a fantastic one? 
Even something changed representing the body or having the strength of the body? It is none of 
these; the body of man shall be given for you . . . the true body born of the Virgin shall be given 
for you, the body which will be scourged, spat upon, crowned with thorns, crucified, will die, be 
buried, rise again. This is my body which I give to you, the body which will be given over by Judas, 
the traitor, through the malice of the scribes and Pharisees, which through Pharisaical hypocrisy 
full of envy and pride, which through the ambition of the chief priests and the elders, will be given 
over to Pilate. ... This is therefore the true body having flesh and blood, sinews and bones. This is 
not imaginary blood, but that which by means of the scourge and the wounds will be shed by [my] 
enemies from the living body.” 

The medallions comment on the meanings expounded by the prophets in the five small scenes. 
The Drunkenness of Noah is flanked on one side by the death of Abner at the hands of Joab, on 
the other by the death of Joram under Jehu’s arrow. The host irons customarily imprinted con- 
trasting motifs on obverse and reverse of the wafer, the Crucifixion on one side, the Resurrection 
on the other. This principle is maintained in Michelangelo’s medallions, for Joab represents evil, 
Judas, Satan, while Jehu, the warrior against idolatry, prefigures Christ. The Death of Abner is 





139. St. Jerome, Commentaria in Zachariam, Migne, xxv, 
col. 1456; Idem, Commentaria in Jonam, Migne, xxv, col. 
1147. 

140. Luke 1, 76-79. 

141. Vigerio, fol. 126": “Hoc est corpus meum. Hoc quod 
his accidentibus fracti panis continetur. Hoc quod vobis do: hoc 
quod vos accipere jubeo est corpus meum, sed quale corpus 
phantasticum ne? Vel aliquid aliud repraesentans corpus aut 
vim corporis habens? Nihil est horum: corpus est: quod pro 
vobis tradetur . . . tradetur vero corpus natum ex Virgine: tra- 


detur corpus quod flagellabitur: conspuetur: spinis coronabitur: 
crucifigetur: morietur: sepelietur: resurget. Hoc est corpus 
meum: quod do vobis: corpus inquam quod pro vobis tradetur 
per Iudam proditorem scribarum phariseorumque malitiae: quod 
per pharisaicam hypochrisim plenam invidia atque superbia: 
quod per pontificum & sacerdotum ambitionem & avaritiam tra- 
detur Pilato . . . Est igitur verum corpus habens carnem & 
sanguinem: nervos & ossa. Hic sanguis est: non imaginarius sed 
qui per flagella & vulnera de vivo corpore effundetur ab in- 
imicis.” 
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depicted according to the Biblical account.'** Joab calls Abner aside in the gateway to speak with 
him, and stabs him under the fifth rib. In the Bible moralisée** “Joab signifies the devil who, 
always suggesting evil, places mankind in a peril of mortal sin.” For Biblia Pauperum and 
Speculum™* Joab’s similarly treacherous murder of Amasa signifies the kiss of Judas. Vigerio 
compares Amasa’s death with the betrayal of Christ: “Hail, Master, he said. The word is honorable, 
but thou shalt lie, O Judas! .. 
and held the chin of Amasa with his right hand as to kiss him. Thereupon Amasa did not observe the 
sword which Joab had, and which smote him in the side.””"** The funeral of Abner in the Speculum™ 
is compared to the Lamentation of Christ and in the Opera Nuova Contemplativa, finally, the killing 
of Abner is specifically likened to the Betrayal. In this medallion, therefore, the adjacent tragedy 
of Noah’s betrayal at the hands of his son is again paralleled to the Passion. 

The Death of Joram‘ shows the punishment of an enemy of the Lord: “. . 
Jehu, he said, Is it peace, Jehu? And he answered, what peace, so long as the whoredoms of thy 
mother, Jezebel, and her witchcrafts are so many?” Then Jehu killed Joram in his chariot and, in 
obedience to the Lord’s commandment, flung his body into the vineyard of Naboth. In the Bible 
moralisée Jehu foreshadows Christ.*** Vigerio compares the rape of Naboth’s vineyard to the false 
witness of the Jews against Christ, whose church was the vineyard of the Lord. Christ’s accusers 
are the Jezreelites who bring Naboth to judgment, and Jezebel symbolizes pride and envy, thus 
the scribes and Pharisees.**° 

The Sacrifice of Noah is flanked by the Death of Uriah**® and the Destruction of the Idols of 
Baal.’** The former represents a triumph of the Devil over a just man, for David, succumbing to 


. This he learned from Joab when he said to Amasa, Hail, brother, 


. when Joram saw 


temptation, sends Uriah into battle. The significance of this scene is explicit in the Bible moralisée.”* 
This medallion, on the same side as the Death of Abner, clearly corresponds to it. Jehu, the fore 

shadower of Christ, wins again by destroying the idols of Baal. Although the false sacrifice 
apparently triumphs in the Death of Uriah, placed “in the forefront of the hottest battle” (like 
the brand in the burning in the Sacrifice of Noah), nonetheless the false god is overthrown. The 
metaphor of the brand is maintained, for in both medallions the violence is wrought not by swords 
but by staves, shaped like the brands of the Sacrifice and of the neighboring Erythraea. 

On the same side as the Death of Abner and the Death of Uriah appears David before Nathan,'™ 
asking and receiving absolution for his sin. For the Bible moralisée and the Speculum*™ the penitent 
David is the prodigal, the Magdalen, all Christians who repent. Tolnay remarked that the scene 
echoes the neighboring Creation of Eve, and that Nathan is clothed like a Pope with mantle, button 
and tiara.’ After these crimes, one committed by the Devil as David’s servant, the other by David 
at the Devil’s behest, the penitent David is still received into the fold, even as Adam, traitor to 
God in the Fall, represents Christ in the Creation of Eve and the Creation of Adam. The sacrament 
of penance, on which Julius insisted in so dramatic a form in the case of Venice and of Alfonso 
d’Este (not to speak of the penance performed by Michelangelo himself in Bologna in 1506! ), 


142. II Samuel 111, 27. 


Naboth. Ile vineam regiae domui contiguam ad hortum con- 
143. Laborde, pl. 153. 


ficiendum impio regi . . . tradere noluit. Christus vineam do- 


144. Cornell, p. 32, and Lutz, pls. 35-36. mini sabaoth ecclesiam iustorum iuxta sinagogam .. . positam 
145. Vigerio, fol. 156": “Dixit, Ave rabbi. Honorantis est tradere noluit ut fieret hortus sinagogae. .. .” Ibid., fol. 174°: 





verbum: sed mentiris o Iuda. . . Didicerat hoc a Joab: quando 
Amasae dixit. Salve mi frater. Et tenuit manu dextera mentum 
Amasae quasi osculans eum. Porro Amasa non observabat 
gladium quem habebat Joab: quis percussit eum in latere.” 

146. Lutz, pls. 53-54. 

147. II Kings rx, 21ff. 

148. Laborde, pl. 182. 

149. Vigerio, fol. 169%: “Huius secundi examinis acta: falsa 
crimina versute conficta: falsos testes impie conquisitos: attes- 
tationes machinatas: damnationem contra conscientiam: mortem 
durissimam (de qua postea dicendum est) figurata legimus in 


“Figuraverunt istos accusatores Hiezoelite homines: qui ut mo- 
rem gererent impie Hiezabeli: in iudicum traxere Naboth: Illi 
plus colentes impiam reginam quam dei iustitiam: . . . Pontifices: 
scribae & pharisae: Reginae superbiae & invidiae famulantes: 
contra Iesum quid aliud faciunt.” 

150. II Samuel x1, 15-17. 

151. II Kings x, 17-28. 

152. Laborde, pl. 153. 

153. II Samuel x11, 7-13. 

154. Laborde, pl. 154; Lutz, pls. 27-28. 

155. Tolnay, p. 74. 
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accomplishes this miracle. But the end of the impenitent is terrible; the people of Ahab, the wor- 
shippers of Baal, the false accusers of Christ, are annihilated. 

Within the sanctuary three medallions were executed and one of those barely sketched in. The 
completed medallions represent the Death of Absalom, the Sacrifice of Isaac, and the Ascension 
of Elijah. Thode correctly recognized the anagogical significance of the last two and their con- 
nection with Jonah and the Brazen Serpent.’** But the Death of Absalom, caught by his hair in a 
tree and thrust through by the three darts of Joab, prefigures the Crucifixion” in both Biblia 
Pauperum and Speculum. The medallion appears on the same side as the other crimes of Joab, and 
above the head of Daniel.** What the pendant was to be one can only guess. Perhaps it would 
have been the burning bush, being next to Jeremiah, above the head of Persica who foretold the 
Virgin Birth, and facing the oak tree of Absalom. One would represent the Passion, the other the 
Incarnation, in the system of opposites moving toward the altar. It also would have been above 
the Pope’s throne and Botticelli’s Burning Bush. Moreover, the burning bush was connected by 
Vigerio with the Corpus Christi. In the absence of proof, it is difficult to see the connection between 
the Death of Absalom and the Congregation of the Waters. Perhaps it might be sought in the 
cleansing waters, the tears of David, perhaps in the priestly and paternal pity with which the 
Father performs his sacrificial function: “Would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, 
my son!” 

The Sacrifice of Isaac is, as we have seen, the most popular of all types of the sacrifice of Christ. 
The Ascension of Elijah, in typological works and theological commentators,” is the Ascension of 
Christ. In the Opera Nuova Contemplativa it is also paired with the Burning Bush. The two 
medallions flank the Separation of Light from Darkness and Creation of the Firmament—the 
revelation of the dayspring from on high and the building of the Church. The one aspect is con- 
tained in the Ascension, the other in the Crucifixion. The connection between this last pair and 
Jeremiah and Libyca is again difficult. Since Jeremiah is the prophet of the Passion and Libyca the 
prophetess of the new day and the daughter of heaven, we might have expected the Sacrifice of 
Isaac to be connected with Jeremiah, the Ascension of Elijah with Libyca. The reverse is the case. 
The signs of confusion in this series—one unfinished, one missing entirely, all probably executed 
by pupils—lead me to suppose that the sequence was confused in the last-minute rush to complete the 
ceiling. Despite such gaps, the medallions give a precious insight into new aspects of the intricate 
anagogical network, while further strengthening its leading strands. 


XI 
THE ANCESTORS 


Tolnay’s chronology’® has shown that the series of Christ’s ancestors was done at two widely 
separate times; the spandrels were executed together with the adjacent prophets and sibyls, with 
which they are stylistically consistent, while the lunettes were painted in a final campaign, 
from October 1511 to October 1512. The spandrels ring changes on the same theme, closely 
related to the motive of the Rest on the Flight into Egypt. But the lunettes are more vivid and 
personal, strikingly varied in composition and mood. They are possibly based on a notion of the 
meaning of the ancestors which had expanded after the spandrels had been executed. The tablets 
containing the Hebrew names appear only in the lunettes, and it is sometimes difficult to make 


156. Thode, of.cit., 1, p. 336. promissionibus et praedictionibus Dei, Migne, LI, col. 803; St. 
157. Cornell, p. 41; Lutz, pls. 49-50. Cf. also the section Gregory, Homiliae in Evangelia, Migne, Lxxvi, col. 1217; St. 
quoted in the previous portion of this article, p. 126. Isidore, op.cit., col. 113; Rupertus of Deutz, De divinis o fficiis, 
158. Ibid., note 170. Migne, CLXx, col. 248. Cf. also Laborde, pl. 174, and Cornell, 


159. St. Ambrose, Expositio super septem visiones Libri p. 46. 
A pocalypsis, Migne, xvil, col. 834ff.; S. Prosper, Liber de 160. Tolnay, pp. 1o5ff. 
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out which figure is indicated by a specific name. The first scholar to realize that the meaning of the 
names must involve the meaning of the ancestors in the iconographic program was Wind.™ 
Although dissatisfied with his method, I had not intended to attempt an interpretation of the 
ancestors. Yet a successful interpretation would be vital to the understanding of the whole ceiling, 
for the ancestry of Christ is a tree, closely related to the Tree of Life, and it was moreover evident 
that the same procreative concept which on a spiritual plane dominated the relationship between the 
prophets, sibyls, and scenes, was maintained on a material plane in the ancestors. What the prophets 
and sibyls see with the eyes of the spirit, the ancestors carry within their bodies and transmit from 
generation to generation. They are not only the root of Jesse; they are the seed of Abraham which 

hould inherit the earth, and from the generations of Abraham and Isaac, they foretell the sacrifice 
of Christ. 

It was, therefore, an agreeable surprise to find a text, not analyzed in the Index figurarum 
Christi of Migne, which so exactly accounts for most aspects of the ancestor series, including their 
relation to the scenes and prophets as to appear the actual source: the Commentarium in Matthaeum 
by Hrabanus Maurus.*® Hrabanus contends that the first book of the New Testament, beginning 
with the Genealogy of Christ, corresponds to the first book of the Old, beginning with the Genesis of 
the world.** In most of his translations of the names he followed Jerome closely. He then 
connected with each name two or three Biblical texts containing the words or the significance of the 
translation.’ These texts correspond with remarkable precision to my interpretation of the ac- 
companying scenes, serving as counterproof, scene by scene. They also prove the justice of Wind’s 
basic contention without making it necessary to indulge in guesswork for the selection of the 
explanatory texts. 


Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Judah (Fig. 3)** 


The four lunettes at either end of the chapel are deprived of their private spandrels by the four 
larger spandrels depicting victories of the chosen people. One would have expected two ancestors in 
each group. Yet the two lunettes over the altar, destroyed to make way for the Last Judgment, 





161. Edgar Wind, “Sante Pagnini and Michelangelo,” Ga- 
vette des Beaux-Arts, 6th series, XXV1, 1944, pp. 211 ff. Wind’s 
basic hypothesis, that the ancestor series represents a kind of 
Psychomachia in which the ancestors stand for virtues or vices, 
is supported by an analysis of only six instances. In five of these 
the translations attributed to St. Jerome differ, sometimes 
markedly, from those actually to be found in the text to which 
Wind refers. Since Wind tells us his translations are also to be 
found in “the appendix of a Renaissance Bible,” I searched in 
vain for them in what might be described as the most repre- 
sentative Italian Bibles of the period in question: Rome, Sweyn- 
heym and Pannartz, 1471; Venice, Jenson, 1476; Venice, Ren- 
ner, 1483; Venice, Giorgius Arrivabenus, 1487; Venice, L. A. 
de Giunta, 1511. While in the appendices of these Bibles St. 
Jerome’s translations are extended and embroidered, their 
meaning is not distorted in any way. Having arrived at his 
translations of the Hebrew names, Wind produces their meaning 
for the ceiling by finding a passage “in the Bible in which these 
words are expanded into a full sentence.” These “apparently 
incompatible interpretations enrich rather than confuse the 
argument,” characterized as “a game of riddles which, by 
allowing for different and equally legitimate answers, is meant 
to bring the knowledge of the Bible into full play.” 

162. Hrabanus Maurus, Commentarium in Matthaeum, 
Migne, cvil, cols. 731ff. I have tabulated in parallel columns 
St. Jerome’s translations of the Hebrew names in Matthew I 
(Liber de nominibus Hebraicis, Migne, xx111, cols. 883-888), 
Hrabanus’ translations, and the Biblical references wherewith 
he elucidates their significance. Roboam, missing from the cited 
passage in St. Jerome, I have supplied from col. 863, among 
the names in 11 Samuel. Ezekias and Achim appear not to have 


been translated by Jerome. Many of Hrabanus’ variants were 
obtained from other portions of Jerome’s book. I have omitted 
those Biblical references to Hrabanus which seem irrelevant 
to the Sistine. 

163. Hrabanus Maurus, Joc.cit.: “Matthaeus, corrupto hu- 
mani generis initio per praevaricationem, in primo Novi Testa- 
menti libro respondens primo libro veteris legis. . . .” 

164. In Hrabanus’ commentary, the figure or the type is the 
only way of elucidating the mystery of the ancestors, e.g. col. 
738: “Notandum autem quod ipsi progenitores Christi . . . non 
sine grandi mysterio ab evangelista assumuntur, maxime cum 
Apostolus dicat: Omnia in figura contingebant illis (I Corin- 
thians x, 11), sed sicut humanam nativitatem Christi praeces- 
serant tempore, ita quoque testimonium illi dabant ex prae- 
figuratione.” 


165. ST. JEROME HRABANUS 
Abraham Pater videns popu- Idem, also pater mul- 
lum torum: Genesis XXII, 


18; Isaiah LxiII, 16 


Isaac Risus, or gaudium Idem, Luke Ul, 10; 
John xvi, 22 
Jacob Supplantator or sup- Superplantator or sup- 
plantans plantans: Psalm 
XVIII, 48 
Judah Confitens or glorifi- Idem, Matthew X1, 25 
cans 


St. Isidore, oc.cit., col. 106: “Judas significat Christum, qui 
in cubilii sepulcri, quasi leo, securus, corporis somno victoque 
mortis imperio, post triduum resurrexit.” 
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were crowded with figures to juggle them so that the ancestors would turn up under the appropriate 
scenes no matter how irregular their grouping. The tablets thus contain a number of names varying 
from one to four. In the case of the first lunette the figure of Abraham (Fig. 3a) on the right- 
hand side begins the genealogical succession above the altar. He points to the shield bearing the 
Rovere arms, in this case the crossed keys above the tree. His name means “father of many,” 
or “father beholding the people.” The text is from Genesis: “In thy seed shall all the nations of 
the earth be blessed.” He beholds the Tree of Life which sprang from his seed to bless all nations. 

Hrabanus also quotes from Isaiah: “Doubtless thou art our father though Abraham be ignorant 
of us, and Israel acknowledge us not,” and observes that Abraham, who conquered four kings 
with three hundred eighteen people and liberated Lot, signified Christ who conquers by the Cross 
(explained in the letter Tau which contains the number three hundred) and liberates us from the 
flesh. The Abraham lunette was directly below the Crucifixion of Haman on a Tau cross. Vigerio 
said, “The first legitimate branch of the seed of Abraham was Isaac.”*** Abraham indicates the Tree 
of Life to his son who carries the wood for his own sacrifice. As we have seen, his name means 
“Jaughter” or “joy,” in the words of the angelic salutation to the shepherds. Thus Isaac and his 
father both fulfill the prophecy of Zechariah, indicated by an almost exact resemblance in pose 
between Zechariah and Abraham. 

The young father Jacob showing a scroll to his son Judah (Fig. 3b) appears in order branching 
out from the central Tree of Life. Jacob means “supplantor” or “supplanting.” Hrabanus quotes 
from the Psalms: “Thou liftest me up (supplantasti) above those that rise against me: thou 
hast delivered me from the violent man.” Above Jacob, Mordechai is delivered from Haman. 
Judah means “confessing” or “glorifying.” To St. Isidore he signified Christ, who triumphed over 
death. Hrabanus connects him with Christ’s words, “I thank thee [ Vulgate: confiteor], O Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth.” Judah is so arranged that his head and his father’s point toward the 
resurrected Jonah, who looks upward in thanksgiving toward the Father in the heavens. 


Phares, Esron, and Aram (Fig. 4)*” 

Since the Biblical account contains no characterization of these ancestors, the meaning of their 
names is our only source. Phares (Fig. 4a ) is a strong man, relaxed in sleep, while behind him ap- 
pear his wife and his child, Esron. Both Jerome and Hrabanus translate the name of Phares as 
either “division” or “he has divided,” and the text chosen by Hrabanus is very revealing: “When 
the Son of man shall come in his glory . . . before him shall be gathered all nations: and he shall 
separate them one from another, as a shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats.” Above is the 
Brazen Serpent, unprecedented in that the healed are separated from those left in agony. The link, 
therefore, is the prophecy of the Last Judgment, of which Phares dreams. Esron means “I have 
seen the arrow,” or “their court,” and Hrabanus says that the arrows of Christ are the precepts of 
the Gospels. This meaning has slight application to the program of the ceiling and perhaps for 
this reason the child Esron receives little emphasis. Aram is a young man with a staff. His name 
means to Hrabanus “elect” or “excluded,” thus: “Behold my servant . . . mine elect, in whom my 
soul delighteth; I have put my spirit upon him: he shall bring forth judgment to the Gentiles. . . . 
Thus saith God the Lord, he that created the heavens.” Aram holds his staff, almost the same 
size as that around which the brazen serpent is entwined. 


166. Vigerio, fol. 207°: “Primum germen legitimum seminis ST. JEROME HRABANUS 
Abrae fuit Isaac.” Esron Sagittam vidit, or Idem, Psalm 120, 4 
167. ST. JEROME HRABANUS atrium eorum 
Phares Divisio or divisit Idem: Matthew xxv, Electus, or exclusus: 


31-32; Hebrews tv, Aram Excelsus Isaiah XLII, 1 
12 
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Aminadab (Fig. 5) 


As the lunettes proceed back and forth across the chapel, the next ancestor is the young Aminadab, 
sitting upright and gazing fixedly into space, while his wife combs her long, blonde hair." 
Aminadab means “my people are willing (or spontaneous or voluntary).” The spontaneity of 
Christ’s sacrifice was meant; Gregory and Hrabanus both quote from the Psalms: “I will freely 
sacrifice to thee; I will praise thy name O Lord, for it is good.” Aminadab is placed below the 
Crucifixion of Haman; the sacrifice of evil on the Cross must be voluntary. The only other Old Tes- 
tament reference to Aminadab is in the Song of Songs (1 translate from the Vulgate since the King 
James version differs sharply): “I have not known: my soul hath disturbed me because ‘of the 
chariots of Aminadab.” To Gregory these chariots were the four Gospels, and the Synagogue was 
disturbed, because it did not know Christ’s sacrifice. Gregory’s interpretation explains the pose and 
glance of Aminadab, deeply disturbed by the revelation, of whose significance he had been ignorant. 

But who is the beautiful lady looking outward while she combs her golden hair? In the Song 
of Songs, shortly before the reference to Aminadab, we read: “Who is she that looketh forth as 
the morning, fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an army with banners?” Not only 
was this taken as a prophecy of the Virgin (and therefore the Church), but the text appears in the 
liturgy for the Assumption, to which the chapel was dedicated. We shall find throughout the 
representations of the ancestors that as the men prefigure Christ, the women foretell Mary. Nor 
is the king’s beloved out of place below the triumph of Esther! 


Naason (Fig. 6)*” 


In Michelangelo’s Naason there is little of the Biblical “Nahshon, the son of Amminadab.””” 
Here he is a young man, wrapped in his cloak, his face in shadow, puzzling out a book on a lectern. 
His young wife, in the pose of the tragic muse Melpomene,'™* examines her reflection in a mirror. To 
Jerome Naason meant “prophesying” or “serpent,” to Hrabanus Maurus “prophecy” or “serpen- 
tine.” The Brazen Serpent stands above Naason’s head; Hrabanus’ text is: “And as Moses lifted 
up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up.” Naason studies this 
passage darkly, just as in the opposite lunette his father, Aminadab, tries to comprehend the 
prophecy his name represents. And just as Aminadab’s wife prefigures the brightness of the Queen 


168. ST. JEROME HRABANUS 
Aminadab Populus meus vo- Idem: John xX, 18, 


luntarius Psalm Liv, 6 


ory’s interpretation is recapitulated and amplified in such lines 
as the following from Rupertus, Commentarium in Cantica 
canticum, Migne, CLXVIII, 939: “In omnibus spontaneus, sponte 
incarnatus et natus, sponte passus, et in ipsa passione sua ipse 
Sacerdos et ipse Hostia sponte factus, secundum hoc ipsum no- 
men Aminadab, interpretatur enim populi mei spontaneus.” 

169. He can hardly be the Aminadab, son of Uzziel, with 
whom Tolnay confuses him (p. go). 


Wind quotes Jerome’s translation without the word “vo- 
luntarius”; this omission permits him to connect it with Jere- 
“Can a maid forget her ornament or a bride her 
attire? Yet my people have forgotten me days without number.” 
Thus a clear foreshadowing of Christ becomes transformed into 
for a “full statement” of which we are referred to St. 
Gregory, Super cantica canticorum expositio, Migne, LXxIx, 
col. 532. When examined closely this “vice” turns out to be a 
mystical revelation of the four Gospels: ““Nescivi: anima mea 
conturbavit me propter quadrigas Aminadab |Song of Songs 


miah I, 32: 


170. 
Naason 


ST. JEROME 
Augurans or 
pens eorum 


HRABANUS 
ser- Serpentinus, or au- 
gurium: John 111, 
14; John I, 19 
St. Ambrose, Expositio in Psalmum CXVIII, Migne, xv, col. 


a vice, 





vil, 12]. . . . Sed propter quadrigas Aminadab conturbatur, 
quia quandoque per Christi praedicationem ad fidem suscipien- 
dam excitatur. Aminadab enim spontaneus populi mei inter- 
pretatur. Et bene procul dubio Christus Jesus a Patre spon- 
taneus populi mei dicitur; quia vere spontanea charitate ad 
populum salvandum descendit, et ut nos a morte relevaret, pia 
voluntate et benigna gratia mortem in cruce suscepit. Unde et 
ipse ad Patrem ait: Voluntarie sacrificabo tibi [Psalm Lint, 8].... 
Propter quadrigas ergo Aminadab Synagoga conturbatur; quia 
quando tandem quatuor Christi Evangelia in mundo currentia, 
in cordibus hominum ferventia per fidem contemplatur.” Greg- 


1222: “Sicut serpens pependit in ligno qui te redemit.” Here 
again Wind has given Jerome’s translation incorrectly, as 
augurium or enigma; this he connected with the famous words 
from I Corinthians x111, 12: “Videmus nunc per speculum in 
enigmate,” arriving thus at an explanation for the mirror. As 
far as I can determine, the word enigma is absent from St. 
Jerome’s text. The word serpens, which Wind omits, would 
have given him the clue to the actual meaning of the ancestor. 

171. Numbers vil, 12-17. 

172. Portheim, in Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, x1. 
p. 146; ills. in Tolnay, fig. 393. 
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of Heaven, Naason’s wife shows the purity of the Mater Dolorosa. The “unspotted mirror of the 
working of God’ is one of the most familiar symbols of the virginity of Mary. 


Salmon, Boaz, and Obed (Fig. 7)*™* 


It is probable that the highest name on each tablet refers to the group in the spandrel, the second 
to the personage nearest the altar, the third to the figure farthest away. Thus on the right side of 
the chapel the lowest name will refer to the figure on the right of the lunette; on the left side to 
that on the left. The dimly seen father, young mother and child would therefore represent Salmon 
(Fig. 72), whose name means “sensible” or “sense.” Hrabanus quotes Paul: “Christ the power 
of God and the wisdom of God.” Resembling a Holy Family, they look out on the sacrifice of 
Christ foretold in the Creation of Sun and Moon. 

Boaz (Fig. 7b), the husband of Ruth, is a bent old man with jutting beard, gazing at a caricature 
of his own head on the staff he holds before him. Nothing in the Biblical account of Boaz could 
explain this. But his name means “in whom is wood,” “in him is fortitude,” or simply “in fortitude.” 
The word for wood, in both Jerome and Hrabanus, is robur. The fierce old man is placed above 
the Pope’s throne, and above the rubus ardens of Botticelli, below the Creation of Plants, and below 
the mourning Jeremiah, who said: “As the thief is ashamed when he is found, so is the house of 
Israel ashamed; they, their kings, their princes, and their priests and their prophets, Saying to a 
stock, Thou art my father; and to a stone, Thou hast brought me forth.” So the rebellious enemies 
of the papacy try ashamedly to make their peace with Julius. For the stock is his sacred wood, in 
which lies his strength; it is fortitude in this image just as Fortitudo in the Stanza della Segnatura 
grasps a sturdy rovere tree. Hrabanus finds in “fortitude” an allusion to Isaiah: “Behold the Lord 
God will come with strong hand [ Vulgate: in fortitudine], and his arm shall rule for him; .. . He 
shall feed his flock like a shepherd: he shall gather the lambs in his arm and carry them in his 
bosom. .. .” Not only is the arm of Boaz extended; above him in the ceiling the Lord comes in his 
strength, and with outstretched arms creates the sun and moon. In order to illustrate the fortitude 
of Christ Hrabanus quotes: “And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me. 
This he said signifying what death he should die.” 

On the other side of the lunette (Fig. 7c) Ruth clasps to her bosom her sleeping child, Obed, 
her cheek resting upon his head. As in many Madonnas the death of the Man is prefigured in the 
sleep of the Child, the winding sheet in the swaddling clothes, the lamentation in the maternal 
affection. Hrabanus, following Jerome, translates Obed as “serving,” in the words of Christ: 
“Whosoever will be chief among you, let him be your servant, Even as the Son of man came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life as a ransom for many.” Then-Hrabanus 
quotes Paul on the Son, “Who, being in the form of God . . . took upon him the form of a servant, 
and was made in the likeness of men: . . . he humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross.” Certainly the profound resignation of Obed and his mother should 
be understood in the sense of obediens. 


Jesse, David, and Solomon (Fig. 8)*"* 


These familiar ancestors face Salmon, Boaz and Obed on the other side of the Creation of Sun, 
Moon, and Plants. Jesse’s contemplative mother (Fig. 8a), unlike the other maternal representa- 


173. Wisdom of Solomon vii, 26; cf. Arthur Watson, The By omitting the last two meanings given by St. Jerome, 
Early Iconography of the Tree of Jesse, London, 1934, p. 2. Wind transforms Boaz from the virtue of fortitude to the vice 
174. ST. JEROME HRABANUS of idolatry. 
Salmon Sensibilis, or sensus Idem: 1 Corinthians 175. ST. JEROME HRABANUS 
I, 24 Jesse Insulae libatio or Insulae libamen: \sa- 
Boaz In quo robur, or in Idem: Isaiah XL, 10; incensum iah XXIV, 15 
ipso fortitudo, or John XI, 32 David Destderabilis, or for- Idem: Psalm XLv, 2; 
in fortitudine tis manu Psalm xxiv, 8 
Obed Serviens Idem: Matthew xx, Solomon Pacificus, or pacatus Idem, Psalm LXxtt, 1 
28; Philippians 11, erit 
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tions, is detached from the group. She looks outward across the chapel toward the Creation of 
Plants, no accident considering the import of the rod of Jesse. His name, “sacrifice of the island,” 
means for Hrabanus the Church, placed in the sea of this world, as in Isaiah, “Wherefore 
glorify ye the Lord in the fires [Vulgate: in doctrinis], even the name of the Lord God of Israel 
in the isles of the sea.” The sacrifice of the island is thus the sacrifice of Christ foretold in the 
Creation of Sun, Moon, and Plants. 

The lunette is occupied by David (with the child Solomon behind him) and Bathsheba (Fig. 8b). 
David’s headgear is surmounted by a rovere acorn. His name means “desirable” or “strong hand”; 
both signify Christ for Hrabanus, in texts from the Psalms of David: “Thou art fairer than the 
children of men,” and “The Lord strong and mighty, the Lord mighty in battle.” A precursor of 
Christ, David looks out appropriately at the prophecy in the Creation of Sun, Moon, and Plants. 
Psalm xviii suggests Michelangelo’s fiery Deity, “There went up a smoke out of his nostrils, and 
fire out of his mouth devoured: coals were kindled by it. He bowed the heavens also and came 
down: and darkness was under his feet. And he rode upon a cherub and did fly: yea, he did fly 
upon the wings of the wind.” In these lines St. Augustine discerned a prefigurement of Christian 
virtues,'** but more important are his comments on Psalm x1x:"" “Jn the sun hath he placed his 
tabernacle’** (The Lord therefore in order that he might wage war on the hostile temporal king- 
doms ... placed his dwelling in time like unto a soldier, that is the dispensation of his Incarnation.) 
Which is as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber (and himself proceeding from the virginal 
womb where God was coupled to human nature like a bridegroom to a bride). . . . And there is 
nothing hid from the heat thereof. (When the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us sustaining 
our mortality, it permitted no mortality to absolve itself from the shadow of death; even there its 
heat penetrated.)” The sun is Christ, the bridegroom, the Word; in its creation David, deeply 
moved, beholds the Incarnation. 

With an air of sad resignation, Bathsheba spins for the veil of the temple, like Mary before her 
marriage. Solomon’s temple is the body of Christ;*” the veil is thus his winding sheet'*’—the 
Corporal of Bolsena. Bathsheba looks with foreboding at the Creation of Sun and Moon, seeing 
already the Crucifixion at which both were darkened and the veil of the temple rent. But Bathsheba 
also prefigures the greatest triumph of the Virgin and is thus linked with the dedication of the 
chapel, for in the Speculum and in Vigerio’* Solomon placing Bathsheba on his right is a type of 
the Assumption. 

The child Solomon, wearing a priestlike veil, emerges from the shadows carrying a plate on 
which he offers a small and shapeless object, similar to those in the representations of Eliud and 
Salathiel. It is impossible to say with certainty what this is, but since it appears on a plate in two 
cases and in the third it is something one child ardently desires, I assume it to be food. Bread would 
be appropriate in scenes depicting the transmission of the body of Christ from generation to genera- 
tion. Solomon’s name means “pacific,” or “he shall be peaceful.” Hrabanus and Rupertus quote 
from the Psalms: “Give the king thy judgments, O God, and thy righteousness unto the king’s 
son.””"** In the Creation of Sun, Moon and Plants, the sacrifice of the Son and the justification for 
his judgment are foretold. The Psalm continues, “They shall fear thee as long as the sun and moon 
endure, throughout all generations.” 





176. St. Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, Migne, xxxv1, 
col. 11 8ff. 

177. Ibid., cols. 154ff. 

178. King James version: “In them hath he set a tabernacle 
for the sun.” 

179. St. Augustine, op.cit., Migne, xxxvil, col. 1668: “Salo- 
mon aedificaverat templum Domino, in typo quidem et in figura 


futurae Ecclesiae et corporis Domini; unde dicit in Evangelio. 
Solvite templum hoc, et in triduo excitabo illud” (John 11, 19). 

180. Vigerio, fol. 212%-213" carries out this comparison in 
elaborate detail. 

181. Lutz, pls. 71-72; Vigerio, fol. 68°. 

182. Rupertus of Deutz, De Trinitate et operibus eius, 
Migne, CLXVII, 1141. 
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Roboam and Abia (Fig. 9)**° 


Contrary to Tolnay, I see nothing of Roboam’s evil character in the spandrel representing a child 
with his mother (Fig. 9a).’** Hrabanus gives Roboam as “impetus of my people,” clarified as 
the swift coming together of the peoples to faith through the Incarnation. The group looks out 
on the Creation of Adam, interpreted as an allegory of the Incarnation. Abia (Fig. 9b) has fallen 
asleep, his head upon his knees, his arm hanging. His pregnant wife’ leans upon her elbow, her head 
downward in meditation as she looks out. Abia means “the Lord is father,” and Hrabanus quotes 
from Isaiah: “Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given: and the government shall be upon his 
shoulder; and his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty God, the everlasting 
Father, the Prince of Peace.” They too look out on the Creation of Adam; no text could so well 
have illustrated its meaning. As Abia dreams of the future of his child, the young wife, holding 
her son within her, keeps all these things and ponders them in her heart. 


Asa, Josaphat, and Joram (Fig. 10)**° 


The next ancestors continue to expand the meaning of the Creation of Adam. The mother of 
Asa (Fig. 10a) is also asleep, her spindle idle in her hand. Her child’s name means “taking away.” 
Hrabanus quotes: “Behold the lamb of God who taketh away the sins of the world!” The Fran- 
ciscan worship of the humanity of Christ, crystallized in Michelangelo’s Adam, is further exalted 
as a sublime characterization of the Redeemer and of Redemption. Hrabanus quotes from Ezekiel 
across the chapel, the prophet of the Virgin Birth, of the Cross, of the door: “For I will take you 
from among the heathen and gather you out of all countries, and will bring you to your own land.” 

With no reason deducible from the Biblical account,’ Josaphat (Fig. rob) is an emaciated scribe 
in a cloak, writing deliberately upon a parchment on his bony knee. His name means “he himself 
judging,” or “the Lord shall judge.” Josaphat looks like a wizened court scribe, taking down the 
words of judgment. His is the first lunette inside the sanctuary, and he is placed opposite Ezekiel, 
who heard the command of the Lord to set the mark Tau upon the heads of the faithful, issued 
to a “man clothed with linen, who had the writer’s inkhorn by his side.” 

Joram’s mother is old (Fig. roc), yet overwhelmed by children, who climb upon her, crowd into 
her arms, undo her bodice to feed at her breast. The resemblance to the familiar Caritas has often 
been remarked.** Joram signifies “where is the high one,” or “who is the high one?” and Hrabanus 


refers to Isaiah: “For thus saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is 
Holy; I dwell in the high and holy place, with him also that is of a contrite and humble spirit, to 
revive the spirit of the humble and to revive the heart of the contrite ones.” Thus is explained the 
humility and contrition of Adam’s glance as he looks upward to the lofty and revivifying Father; not 
only does he prefigure Christ—he symbolizes humanity redeemed in the Incarnation. Charity is 
appropriate, for the Incarnation is the highest act of divine charity. Hrabanus quotes from John: 
“And no man hath ascended to heaven, but he that came down from heaven, even the Son of man 
which is in heaven.” Finally Hrabanus provides a text from the Psalms, which describes both the 
Creation of Adam, and the aspect of the old woman besieged by her unexpected children: “Who 
is like unto the Lord our God, who dwelleth on high, Who humbleth himself to behold the things 


183. ST. JEROME HRABANUS 186. ST. JEROME HRABANUS 
Roboam —_Latitudo populi Impetus populi met: Asa Tollens, or adtollens Idem: John 1, 29; 
Psalm LXXXVI, 9 Ezekiel xxxvI, 24 
Abia Pater dominus Idem: lsaiah 1x, 6 Josaphat Ipse judicans, or do- Idem: Psalm 1x, 7-8 
184. I Kings xiv, 21-31; I Chronicles x11, 14; Tolnay, minus judicabit 
p. 82. Joram Ubi est excelsus, or Idem: Isaiah LVI, 15; 
185. Again, I see no allusion to the Biblical Abijah (I qui est excelsus, Psalm CXIII, 6-73 
Chronicles x111, 21), with fourteen wives, twenty-two sons, or sublimabitur John 111, 13 
and sixteen daughters! 187. The Jehosaphat of II Chronicles xvit. 


188. Cf. Tolnay, p. 177. 
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that are in heaven and in the earth! He raiseth up the poor out of the dust, and lifteth the needy out 
of the dunghill; That he may set him with princes, even with the princes of his people. He maketh 
the barren woman to keep house, and to be a joyful mother of children.” 


189 


Ozias, Joatham, and Achaz (Fig. 11) 


The next two groups, now in the atrium, flank the Fall of Man. Ozias (Fig. 11a) seeks his 
mother’s breast. Tolnay noticed that his pose is that of the tempted Adam; Steinmann that the 
mother holds a round loaf of bread.’*” The Madonna metaphor is continued; there is already a 
foretaste of the Medici Madonna. The food she gives to her child is clearly contrasted with the 
forbidden fruit. The name, rendered as “robust of the Lord,” or “fortitude of the Lord,” explains 
the contrast between Ozias, drinking at Mary’s breast and Adam seduced by the serpent. Hrabanus 
quotes from Luke: “When a strong man armed keepeth his palace, his goods are in peace: But when 
a stronger than he shall come upon him, and overcome him, he taketh from him all his armour 
wherein he trusted, and divideth his spoils. . . . A certain woman of the company lifted up her 
voice, and said unto him, Blessed is the womb that bare thee and the paps which thou hast 
sucked.”””** 

Joatham means “consummate” or “perfect”; he is the acme of self-satisfaction (Fig. 11b), beside 
his mother’s knee. Hrabanus quotes from Paul: “Though he were a Son, yet learned he obedience 
by the things which he suffered; And being made perfect, he became the author of eternal salvation 
unto all them that obey him.” Like Ozias, Joatham is contrasted with Adam, his obedience with 
Adam/’s disobedience. It is difficult to make out whether the next figure is male or female, but the 
accompanying Achaz (Fig. 11c) points downward toward the Signorelli-Bartolommeo della Gatta 
painting of the last days of Moses from which, as Panofsky has shown,” the pose of the neighboring 
Erythraea is derived. In this fresco the aged Moses gives to Joshua the rod of his power, so closely 
bound up with the Cross. Achaz means “containing” or “comprehending,” which Hrabanus explains 
with the words of Christ before his Ascension: “AI] power is given unto me in heaven and in earth.” 


Ezekias, Manasses, and Amon (Fig. 12) ** 


Ezekias (Fig. 12a) means, “The Lord has comforted,” or “fortitude of the Lord.” Hrabanus 
quotes John: “In the world ye shall have tribulation, but be of good cheer: I have overcome the 
world.” Adam and Eve go out into a world of tribulation, yet shall they be forgiven. Manasses (Fig. 
12b), on his mother’s knee, is wrapped in swaddling bands like Obed. His name means “forgetful.” 
The Lord’s promise to forget the sins of the first parents is made in the passage from Ezekiel which 
Hrabanus chooses: “But if the wicked will turn from all his sins that he hath committed . . . he 
shall surely live and not die. All his transgressions, . . . they shall not be mentioned unto him.” 
The sacrament of penance is further emphasized by Hrabanus in the words of Christ: “Son, be of 
good cheer; thy sins be forgiven thee.” Amon (Fig. 12c) is old, lost in sadness and sleep, his 
head sunk forward in the shadow. His name means “faithful,” or “nutritious,” and Hrabanus found 





189. ST. JEROME 
Apprehendens do- Robustus domini, or 
minum, or robur  fortitudo domini: 
domini, or forti- Luke x1, 21 
tudo ejus 


HRABANUS 
Ozias 


Joatham Consummatus, or Idem: Hebrews v, 9 
perfectus 
Achaz Adprehende Continens or compre- 


hendens: John Xvi, 
15; Matthew 
XXVIII, 18; 
190. Tolnay, pp. 81 and 175. XL, 12 
191. This is another text from the Mass of the Vigil of the 
Assumption, Missale Romanum, 1474, p. 368. 


Isaiah 


192. Panofsky, “Die Michelangelo-Literatur seit 1914,” 
Jahrbuch fiir Kunstgeschichte, xv, 1923, col. 34. 
193. ST. JEROME HRABANUS 
Ezekias --- Confortavit dominus, 
or fortitudo domi- 
ni: John XVI, 33 
Manasses Obliviosus Idem: Ezekiel xvitt, 
21-22; Matthew Ix, 
2 
Amon Fidelis, or nutritius Idem: Matthew xx111, 


37 
I am unable to discern in the figures of Manasses and Amon 
the wickedness which in the Biblical account they are supposed 
to have wrought (II Chronicles xxx111, II Kings xx1). 
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relevance in the words of Christ: “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and 
stonest them which are sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered thy children together, 
even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would not! Behold, your house is 
left unto you desolate.” Amon’s sadness unites him with the grief of the expelled first parents. 


Josias, Jechonias, and Salathiel (Fig. 13)*”* 


The next two groups flank the Flood. Tolnay showed that the order is here interrupted, probably 
to symbolize the Babylonian Captivity,” appropriate for Erythraea who sang her prophecies in 
Babylon. Josias (Fig. 13a) seeks his mother while his father slumbers, his back toward the spectator. 
Hrabanus interprets the name as “where is the incense of the Lord,” or “The Lord is salvation.” 
Then he quotes Isaiah, revealing this salvation in the person of the Lord: “The earth shall wax 
old like a garment, and they that dwell therein shall die in like manner: but my salvation shall be 
forever.” The reference to the Flood needs no elaboration. 

The lunette shows a curious relation between the children of two generations. Jechonias is 
held by his mother (Fig. 13b) who leans forward as if about to rise, Salathiel (Fig. 13c) by 
his father who prepares to move in the other direction. Yet Jechonias holds out his arms in 
farewell. His name means “preparing” or “preparation,” in which Hrabanus finds Christ’s promise: 
“And if I go to prepare a place for you, I will come again, and receive you unto myself; that where 
I am, there ye may be also.” The yearning between the two children illustrates the preparation 
that Christ is to make for the faithful. Salathiel, on the other hand, means “God is my petition,” 
which Hrabanus associates with Christ’s words: “Holy Father, keep through thine own name 
those whom thou hast given me, that they may be one, as we are.” Both passages are from the 
account of the Last Supper, and through the sacrifice of bread and wine there instituted the disciples 
are to be made one. Christ departs, yet this memorial he leaves with them. For this reason I believe 
that the tiny object which the child Salathiel has received from Jechonias is bread, like the loaf in 
the Ozias spandrel and the piece which Solomon gives to David on a plate. In connection with 
Jechonias, Hrabanus also quotes from Isaiah an allusion to the Flood: “And it shall come to pass in 
the last days that the mountain of the Lord’s house shall be established in the top of the mountains, 
and shall be exalted above the hill: and all nations shall flow unto it.” 


Zorobabel, Abiud, and Eliakim (Fig. 14)" 


Zorobabel (Fig. 14a), hiding in his mother’s lap, signifies “he is the master of Babylon,” or 
“master of confusion.” Babylon to Hrabanus means this “world which, after the sin of the first 


194. ST. JEROME HRABANUS cornerstone because of his crucial position at the end of one 
Josias Ubi est incensum do- Idem: Isaiah L1, 6 group of fourteen and the beginning of another, and because 
mini, or im quo he is King at the beginning of the Babylonian captivity. More- 
est incensum do- over, half the lunette must belong to Salathiel, whose name 
mini, or domini Wind does not mention; in fact the illustration is so repro- 
salus duced that the tablet containing the three ancestral names is 
Jechonias Praeparans, or prae- Idem: lsaiah Ul, 2; missing. 
paratio domini John XIv, 2-3 195. Tolnay, p. 87. 
Salathiel Petitio mea Deus Idem: John xXvil, 11 196. ST. JEROME HRABANUS 
According to Wind Jechonias “illustrates the vice of Dis- Zorobabel Ipse magister Baby- Idem: Psalm 11, 8-12 


cordia, and shows a vigorously quarrelling couple whose chil- lonis, id est con- 


dren play with a little stone.” I find it impossible to state that fusionis 
the couple are quarreling, or that the tiny object is a stone, but Abiud Pater meus iste, or Idem: Psalm LXxxxIx, 
in no case can it be the stone in the passage from Gregory’s pater meus est 26-27 

‘ : i ; i » “TT ani p > - ‘ ° . 
Moralia in Job which Wind cites, the “Lapis quem reproba Eliskim Dei resurrectio, or Idem: John x1, 25; 
verunt aedificantes, hic factus est in caput angularis,” from Tic ilies Soha Wh de 
Psalm cxvitt. This cornerstone is one of the best known sym- } Py : 

: apc ; or deus resusci- 

bols of the Resurrection, appearing in the Speculum along aks 


with Jonah and Samson. Nor is there anything in the passage 
from Gregory which could possibly make this stone a “symbol Wind quotes St. Jerome’s translation of Zorobabel as simply 
of praeparans.” Gregory states that Jechonias is the type of the “magister confusionis,” leaving out the obvious etymological 
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man, was implicated and confused in various cults of idols and errors of human life. But our 
Redeemer is to come, and to assume the government, to whom the Father said, ‘Ask of me, and I 
shall give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy 
possession. . . . Kiss the Son, lest he be angry, and ye perish from the way. . . . Blessed are all they 
that put their trust in him.’ ” Destruction overcomes sinners, but those who have trusted in the Son 
(the Ark) are saved. Abiud (Fig. 14b) looks at his father. His name means “he is my father,” and 
Hrabanus quotes: “He shall cry to me, thou art my father, my God, and the rock of my salvation. 
Also I will make him my first-born, higher than the kings of the earth.” Eliakim, lifted up by his 
mother (Fig. 14c), signifies “resurrection of God,” or “God resurrecting.” Again the salvation 
of the Ark is proclaimed: “I am the resurrection and the life: he that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live.” These words are then coupled with those spoken by Christ, after 
revealing himself as the bread of life: “This is the will of the Father which hath sent me, that of 
all which he hath given me I should lose nothing, but should raise it up again at the last day.” 


Azor and Sadoc (Fig. 15)" 


The last four lunettes, like the first, are related to the larger corner spandrels. Azor’s mother 
persuades him to look down (Fig. 15a) toward the Delivery of the Keys by Perugino. St. 
Jerome translates Azor as “helper,” but Hrabanus prefers “access,” or “means.” His text is from 
John: “And he that sent me is with me: the Father hath not left me alone; for I do always those 
things that please him.” The beheading of Holofernes is the triumph of the Church over evil 
through the power of Christ’s passion, the authority that gives Peter the keys of Heaven. 

Sadoc (Fig. 1 5b) is old, bearded, wrapped in his mantle and his bitter thoughts. His name means 
“justified,” and Hrabanus turns to the chapter where Isaiah describes the man of sorrows, acquainted 
with grief, oppressed and afflicted, taken from prison and from judgment, cut off out of the land of 
the living, wounded for our transgressions. This chapter Jerome used to interpret the prophecy of 
Zechariah; it explains the Drunkenness of Noah; with its reference to the tender shoot, it colors the 
planting of the vine and the creation of plants. Hrabanus quotes: “By his knowledge shall my 
righteous servant justify many: for he shall bear their iniquities.” Brooding on this mystery, Sadoc 
hears the prophetic overtones of the Drunkenness of Noah. It seems as if the essential doctrines 
pertaining to grace, the Atonement, the Incarnation, the Passion, exert a crushing impact on the 


soul, producing rapt and tragic contemplation in Sadoc and Aminadab, vision-haunted sleep in 
Abia and Amon. 


Achim and Eliud (Fig. 16)*** 


Under the David spandrel, Achim (Fig. 16a) reaches for food which his mother, with hidden 
face, takes from a plate on a three-legged stool.” Achim, whose name is not translated by St. 
Jerome, is rendered “this is my brother” by Hrabanus, saying, “This signifies that he wished to 
participate in our infirmity, that he might have brothers, of whom he could say to the Father, ‘I 
will declare thy name unto my brethren: in the midst of the congregation I will praise thee.’ ” This 
explains the sharing of human food by the child; what Tolnay calls the “anonymous” aspect of his 
mother, Hrabanus also makes clear: “And he stretched forth his hand toward his disciples, and 


derivation from Babel, e.g. confusion. He is thus enabled to 198. ST. JEROME HRABANUS 
select a passage in which “deus non est magister confusionis sed Achim --- Frater meus iste: Mat- 
pacis” (I Corinthians x1v, 37), and present Zorobabel as “a thew x11, 48 
cryptic reference to the virtue of Peace.” Eliud Deus meus iste, or Deus meus iste: Exo- 
197. ST. JEROME HRABANUS deus meus istius dus Xv, 2; Isaiah 
Azor A diutus Idem: John vitl, 29 XLV, 15 
Sadoc Justificatus, or jus- Justificatus: Isaiah 199. Perhaps bread, perhaps, as Tolnay states (p. 86), a 


tus LIII, 11 fish: both are symbols of Christ. 
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said, Behold my mother and my brethren! For whosoever shall do the will of my Father which is 
in heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, and mother.” 

Eliud (Fig. 16b), a Moses type with a long white beard, looks toward Mary, Joseph, and the 
Christ Child who fulfill the prophecy maintained through forty-two generations. His name means 
“this is my God”; Hrabanus chooses Moses’ song of thanksgiving: “I will sing unto the Lord for 
he hath triumphed gloriously: the horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea. The Lord is my 
strength and my song, and he is become my salvation: he is my God, and I will prepare him an 
habitation; my father’s God and I will exalt him. The Lord is a man of war: the Lord is his name.” 
This fierce assertion of the faith of Julius appears appropriately under David Beheading Goliath; 
the glance of the Moses-like Eliud unites this type of Christ’s triumph with Christ himself in the 
last lunette, hidden from his sight by Joseph. Hrabanus explains this too: “Verily thou art a God 
that hidest thyself, O God of Israel, the Saviour.” 


Eleazar and Matthan (Fig. 17)*”° 


To the left of the entrance Eleazar (Fig. 17a) is held up laughing by his young mother. His 
name means “the Lord is my helper,” the motto of the Lateran Council, the inscription on the 
banner given by Julius to the Swiss soldiery. Hrabanus quotes the Fighteenth Psalm: “I will love 
thee, O Lord, my strength. The Lord is my rock and my fortress and my deliverer.” The mother 
rejoicing in the child who prefigures the Saviour is therefore connected with the triumphant Judith- 
Mary. Matthan (Fig. 17b) sits so that his body follows his gaze, and that of his wife and child, 
toward the Branch under Zechariah. His name means “gift,” “giving” or “given,” which Hrabanus 
connects with the Gospel words: “Behold, I give you power of the enemy.” Again this refers to 
Judith. But the wistfulness of Matthan’s expression is explained by Hrabanus’ quotation from the 
verses wherein Christ compares himself to the brazen serpent: “For God so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.” 


1 


Jacob and Joseph (Fig. 18)” 


On the right (Fig. 18a) a young woman sits by an old man, behind whom one child receives a 
small vase from the hands of another, over whose nude body streams a long band of cloth. Probably 
the vase alludes to the Sacred Blood, about which Sixtus IV had debated; if so we can again identify 
the cloth with the relic of Bolsena. Jacob means, as we have seen, “supplantor.” In the transmission 
of the blood of Christ (like the bread from Jechonias to Salathiel), this significance is made clear; 
each generation supplants its predecessor. The verse Hrabanus used for the first Jacob, which 
applied so well to the Crucifixion of Haman, is equally appropriate to the second Jacob under the 
triumphant David: “He delivereth me from mine enemies: yea thou liftest me up above those 
that rise up against me: thou hast delivered me from the violent man. . . . Great deliverance giveth 
he to his king; and sheweth mercy to his anointed, to David, and to his seed for evermore.” 

Next to the Branch comes the Holy Family (Fig. 18b), Mary resembling Michelangelo’s 
Madonna type. It may seem paradoxical that so much effort was spent tracing Christ’s ancestry 
through Joseph by theologians who stoutly maintained the virginity of Mary, but Vigerio is equal 
to the occasion. “Listen now to the true and certain interpretation,” he cries to all doubters, “and 


200. ST. JEROME HRABANUS upper name on each tablet is the inside figure. But the succes- 
Eleazar Deus meus adjutor Idem: Psalm xvitl, 2 sion commences from the altar in both directions; naturally it 
Matthan Donum, or donatus Donum,donansordo- would culminate over the entrance; otherwise we should have 

natus: John 111,16; to accept as an image of the Virgin Mary the weird individual 
Luke x, 19 with a headdress made of horns covered with buttons! 
Tolnay (p. 86) identifies Eleazar with the right half of the 201. HRABANUS: Joseph apposuit or apponens: John Xx, 14. 


lunette and Matthan with the left, since on the altar wall the 
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put down your madness. In matrimonial law the woman is so given over into the care of the husband, 
that all her works which (saving the honesty of matrimony) bear fruit are, with perfect justice, 
customarily given over to the uses of the husband. Therefore when the holy woman had conceived 
her son with no injury to the law of nuptials, with perfect justice she gave over the fruit of her womb 
to her husband. ... Our Lord Jesus Christ was in truth the son of Joseph. . . . Joeph was therefore 
both father and parent, not through the generation of the flesh, but through the ardor of charity and 
the fervor of obedience, induced by which he did as the angel bade him, accepting Mary as his 
spouse.”*”? The pose and glance of Joseph recall the lunette figure of David, since Christ is also 
the “son of David,” and the exploits of the youthful David are above Joseph. His name means 
“he has added to,” or “adding to.” Hrabanus chooses the parable: “I am the good shepherd and 
know my sheep, and am known of mine. As the Father knoweth me, even so know I the Father: 
and I lay down my life for my sheep . . . there shall be one fold and one shepherd.” Remember 
Zecharias, “Smite the shepherd and the sheep will be scattered,” the mission to Peter, “Pasce meas 
oves”—the whole struggle of Julius against schism. 

In the shadowed, half-hidden figure of Christ is a meaning, to which I have already alluded, in 
which is summed up the whole program of the ceiling, with its myriad suggestions, intimations, 
and prophecies of the coming of Christ contained in the drama of Creation: “I have made the 
earth and created man upon it: I, even my hands, have stretched out the heavens and all their host 
have I commanded. I have raised him up in righteousness, and I will direct his ways: he shall build 
my city, and he shall let go my captives. .. . Verily thou art a God that hidest thyself, O God of 
Israel, the Saviour. They shall be ashamed and confounded, all of them: they shall go to confusion 
together that are makers of idols. But Israel shall be saved in the Lord. . . . For thus saith the Lord 
that created the heavens; God himself formed the earth and made it; he hath established it, he 
created it not in vain, he formed it to be inhabited; I am the Lord; and there is none else. I have 
not spoken in secret, in a dark place of the earth: I said not unto the seed of Jacob, Seek ye me in 
vain.” 


XII 


ForM AND CONTENT 


We have now completed the cycle of Creation and Redemption in the Sistine Ceiling. It occupies 
a place midway between the systematic iconographic structures of the mediaeval cathedrals and the 
more personal imaginative creations of Milton and Handel. The main scenes and protagonists 
appear on the ceiling itself, in full view of the lay observer. In large part they are dependent on the 
tradition of typological exegesis which had received the widest popular diffusion in the Biblia 
Pauperum and the Speculum, and the sermons of the preaching orders. Their peculiar personal 
coloration was due to the admixture of elements of Rovere symbolism known to any Roman of 
the early Cinquecento. From their dim places above the windows, however, the ancestors comment 
like scholastic footnotes upon the meaning of the scenes they frame. They are not easily decipherable 
from the floor; their full impact can be gained only from the catwalk surrounding the chapel above 
the Quattrocento frescoes, accessible to few in the Cinquecento—to those few, perhaps, who could 
appreciate the intricate web of allusions which is the Commentary on Matthew of Hrabanus 
Maurus. 


The invention of the programs of the Stanza d’Eliodoro and the Sistine Ceiling would require 


202. Vigerio, fol. 85": “Audite nunc igitur interpretationem uteri eius viro cessit suo. 
veram & certam & vestram dementiam deponite. Lege Tesus Christus. 
matrimonii sic mulier in mariti potestatem transfertur ut omnia _genitura carnis: sed ardore charitatis: obedientiaeque fervore, 
eius opera quae (salva matrimonii honestate) afferunt fructum quibus inductus, fecit sicut ei praecaeperat angelus, Mariam in 
mariti usibus cedere jure optimo solebant. Quia igitur sancta  suam coniugem accipiendo.” 
filium concaeperat nulla nuptiarum iniuria iure optimo fructus 


. . . Fuit vero filius Ioseph dominus 
. . . Fuit igitur Ioseph et pater et parens: non 
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a mind of unusual theological subtlety, versed in the Church Fathers but well acquainted with the 
later mediaeval theologians on whom the Biblia Pauperum and the Speculum were based. To such 
knowledge an education in a university must have been essential. It is also probable that the 
inventor of the program was a Franciscan, for it is founded on the special Franciscan adoration of 
the humanity of Christ, and the Tau, St. Francis’ signature, appears over and over. The program 
of the Sistine Ceiling is seldom incompatible with that of the Stanza d’Eliodoro. No evidence 
prevents the supposition that the same mind elaborated both, despite the gulf that separates the 
style of Michelangelo from that of Raphael. The personality, the spiritual aims, the political 
program of Julius II are visible in both. The Sistine Ceiling, moreover, frequently expounds ideas 
earlier stated in the lower frescoes painted for Sixtus IV, Julius’ uncle and protector. The basic 
idea of the program for the ceiling must have sprung from the Pope’s mind. That Julius himself 
could have done the theological delving apparent in the minutiae of the two programs, however, 
is hard to reconcile with what we know of his activities. 

My supposition is that the Pope gave general directions to a Franciscan theologian at his court. 
The remarkable number of passages from the Decachordum Christianum which relate closely to 
the theology of the Sistine Ceiling and the Stanza d’Eliodoro suggest that that theologian was 
Marco Vigerio. Wind has proposed Sante Pagnini as the author of the program. Pagnini was a 
Tuscan, a Dominican, was never made either bishop or cardinal; according to the evidence adduced 
by Wind, he was prior of a monastery in Lucca at the time the Sistine Ceiling was painted, and his 
book (from which Wind does not once quote) was published, as Tolnay has already pointed out, 
- twenty-eight years after Michelangelo commenced work on the ceiling. Vigerio on the other hand 
was from Savona ( Julius’ native town), he was a Franciscan ( Julius’ order), he was made a bishop 
by Sixtus and a cardinal by Julius, and at the time the Sistine Ceiling was painted he was cardinal 
of S. Maria in Trastevere in Rome, and keeper of the treasure of the Castel S. Angelo. And, may I 
repeat, the Decachordum was printed in 1507 and dedicated to Julius. I do not claim these 
arguments as absolute proof. But it can at least be stated that the anagogical Franciscan theology of 
the Sistine Ceiling corresponds so closely to the Decachordum of Marco Vigerio as to be illuminated 
by it time and again, not only in details but in the total plan. Indeed some elements, in particular 
the naked sons of Noah and the rising Adam who turns his face from the light, cannot be explained 
in any other way. In the presence of such evidence I do not think it presumptuous to claim for 
Vigerio the authorship of both of the programs presented to Michelangelo and to Raphael for 
execution. There is no more reason to suppose that they invented these programs themselves than 
there is to imagine that Giotto decided which scenes were to be represented on the walls of the 
Arena Chapel or that Pietro da Cortona worked out personally the complex allegories of the 
Salone Barberini. In the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, and the Baroque period such programs 
were, as they are still today, decided by ecclesiastical authority. Little interested in theology, but 
fascinated by the new individualism of the Renaissance, most nineteenth century scholars saw 
nothing strange in the spectacle of a Pope (whose pontificate was devoted to a battle for Church 
unity) giving the choice of the ideological program to be presented to the world in the papal court- 
rooms and the official chapel of the Curia—to laymen who had no theological training and in all 
probability could not even read Latin! *** This conception has placed a false emphasis on the literary 
originality of the artists. Its refutation by no means weakens the profoundly new and personal 
character of the images they created on the basis of the given iconographic material. 

Additional aspects of the Tree of Life theme may be traced to Julius’? own experience. The 
Corporal of Bolsena gave rise to the intricate Creation and Redemption cycle which unfolds in the 
branches of a vine in Lorenzo Maitani’s reliefs on the facade of Orvieto cathedral. These were 
visible to Julius II when, in September, 1506, he passed them to kneel in prayer before the relic 


203. For a further discussion of this view, cf. my review of Tolnay in this issue. 
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preserved within. In S. Petronio in Bologna, whose portals are of universally recognized importance 
for the compositions of the Sistine Ceiling, a building intimately bound up with the life of Julius, 
there isa Tree of Life by Giovanni da Modena in the first chapel on the left. The richest manuscript 
of the Pélerinage de ame was in the library of Charles VIII of France when Giuliano della Rovere 
was papal legate to his court. 

There is a final aspect of the imagery of the Sistine Ceiling which, inherent in the nature of the 
Pope’s Messianic urge, was possibly formed without his conscious volition, although it bristles from 
the writings of the panegyrists and the orations of the ecclesiastical dignitaries in praise of Julius 
and his achievements, and can even be felt in the actions of his enemies. I refer to the new aspect 
of the Creator. Contemporary accounts ring with descriptions of the terrible nature of the Pope, 
his gigantic body and spirit, his indomitable will, his unpredictable, insatiable absolutism. We have 
seen in detail how his personal symbol is unhestitatingly read into the most exalted places. We have 
seen how the Stanza d’Eliodoro represents the divine support for his temporal authority, how the 
Sistine Ceiling is an allegory of his supreme, even supernatural spiritual might. 

Representations of God the Father often reflect contemporary evaluations of the papacy. In the 
fifteenth century he is usually a dignified and quiet old man, often wearing the papal tiara.*** On 
the Sistine Ceiling the Lord is a man of war. In the Creation of Adam, as Wilde has shown, he 
moves like a victory from a Roman triumphal arch.”” It is not unnatural to expect the idea of God, 
which we notoriously tend to make in our own image, to take on the characteristics of such a Pope, 
considering his universal pretensions and his status as patron. The awesome, dynamic, furious 
nature of the old autocrat, it seems to me, is expanded in the terrifying pictures of divine power 
in the Sistine. The resemblance contains one element, apparently trivial, yet of remarkable 
significance for the nature of the religious art of the High Renaissance: during his illness of October 
and November, 1510, the Pope grew a beard. 

No Pope had worn a beard since Stephen I. A specific injunction of canon law forbade a beard 
or moustache for any priest.” There are amusing references to Julius’ beard in contemporary 
dispatches; the diplomats could not stop talking about it.”” When Michelangelo saw the Pope in 
Bologna in January 1511, just before painting the last four scenes on the ceiling, the beard was 
already long. A few months later, after June, Raphael painted Julius’ portrait (as Gregory 1X who, 
like Julius, had been cardinal protector of the Franciscans before his elevation to the papacy) 
with the familiar square beard. The Pope had sworn he would not shave it until the French 
were driven out of Italy. Yet the apostolic, prophetic, patriarchal appearance it gave him 
must have been deliberate. The rule against beards was founded on liturgical practice; the 
moustache interfered with drinking from the chalice, and drops of consecrated wine could remain 
upon it. This must have posed problems for Julius, whose devotion to the eucharist was so great 
that in 1510 he celebrated the Mass of Christmas in bed when he was too ill to stand. He 
solved the problem in characteristic fashion: by trimming the moustache even with the upper 
lip. The last four representations of God the Father on the Sistine Ceiling show his moustache cut 
in this manner. I am not suggesting that Julius II had himself represented as God. I mean simply 
that Michelangelo, intensely Italian and deeply religious, must have been struck by the Pope’s 





204. Professor Meiss has pointed out to me that the familiar 
representations of God the Father with a triple tiara go back 
at least into the late fourteenth century; Male’s earliest exam- 
ple is ca. 1375 (L’art religieux de la fin du moyen age en 
France, Paris, 1922, p. 67, note 4). 

205. J. Wilde, “Eine Studie Michelangelos nach der An- 
tike,” Mitteilungen des kunsthistorischen Instituts in Florenz, 
IV, 1932, pp. 41ff. 

206. Secular priests, of course; many penitential orders, such 
as the Camaldolites and Carthusians required beards. Cf. article 
“Beard” by Herbert Thurston in the Catholic Encyclopedia, 11, 
New York, 1913, p. 363, with bibliography. 


207. The whole story is delightfully recounted by Klaczko 
op.cit., pp. 230ff. After Julius’ death the Lateran Council re- 
iterated the prohibition of beards for secular clergy, yet under 
penitential circumstances, while locked up in the Castel Sant’ 
Angelo, Clement VII grew a long, white beard and kept it, 
causing Valerianus to write a treatise in defense of beards, Pro 
sacerdotum barbis, quite ineffectually answered by San Carlo 
Borromeo in 1576, with his pastoral, De barba radenda. The 
whole conception of the appearance befitting a pontiff was thus 
transformed for over a century until the Seicento replaced the 
full Cinquecento beard with the Baroque moustache and goatee. 
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heroism in the battle for the liberty of Italy and the Church, as well as by the astonishing change 
in his appearance, and that this alteration colored the new warlike and triumphant appearance of 
the Deity. 

Contemporary characterizations of the rovere tree came perilously close to what we would call 
blasphemy. The panegyrists and orators went a step further. Giorgio Anselmi wrote, in a distich 
metaphorically intended for a statue of the Pope, how Julius held Jove’s thunderbolt with his right 
hand, with his left the icy rivers of Hades.** Antonio Flaminio found him more glorious than 
Caesar, his fires brighter than those of Apollo; he is the Thunderer, he holds the gate to heaven; 
Tartarus, the earth and the stars are in his grip.” Giovanni Antonio Augurelli, calling him Holy 
Father chosen to rule above all peoples, compared his mercy with that of him whose vicar he was.”"° 

But the climax came in the solemn proceedings of the Lateran Council. In orations before this 
assembly the Pope was the head of the mystical body of Christ, his government the New Jerusalem 
sent down from heaven. The last meeting of the Council which Julius was able to attend in person, 
February 16, 1513, only ten days before his death, was thus addressed by the apostolic notary, 
Cristoforo Marcello of Venice: “Of such nature were all things [which the Pope] brought out of 
immense obscurity and confusion into light and order, that very light which they say Prometheus 
brought from heaven to earth, and from which all splendor of life and wisdom proceeds. It is this 
virtue, indeed the parent of all virtues, more than all others worthy of an earthly prince, whereby 
God himself governs the world with his law.” One can scarcely help thinking of the Separation of 
Light from Darkness. Marcello concluded with a picture of the church: “tears springing in her eyes, 
exclaiming, ‘I have nourished my sons, and they have spurned me.’ .. . I have been over land and 
sea, and have found no one beyond thee, Julius, most blessed pontiff, who loves me more and 
who can better care for my dignity and my safety. . . . I come to thee, therefore, as a suppliant 
almost as to the true prince and protector, Peter, and to the Bridegroom; I plead, implore, entreat. 
... Strive, I cry, most blessed father, that form and dignity and beauty shall be given back to thy 
bride. Strive, that the flock committed to thee shall be fed with the best and spiritual foods, and shall 
live. Strive, that the disease which has invaded the whole orb of the lands shall be swept away. 
Strive, that the port of salvation shall illumine the tossing boat agitated by dire winds on the 
deep. Strive, so that no drought shall wither the fruits of which thou art the cultivator. Strive, so 
that there shall be one sheepfold, which is now divided. Strive, that the health which thou hast 
given us, and the life and the spirit, we shall not lose. Thou therefore art the shepherd, thou 
the physician, thou the steersman, thou the cultivator, thou at last another God on earth.””” 

This extraordinary speech suggests that the concepts which dominated the choice of the subjects 
in the Sistine Ceiling and their characterization were so essential a part of the ideology of Julius 








208. Giorgio Anselmi, Im Statuam Iulii II P.M., in Janus 
Gruterus, Deliciae carminum poetarium italorum, 1608, 1, p. 
239: “Dextra tenet fulmen, gelidos habet altera fontes: / Lulius 
alterna cum Iove sceptra tenet.” 

209. Antonio Flaminio, Julio Pont. Maximo, in Marco Vat- 
tasso, Antonio Flaminio e le principali poesie dell’ autografo 
Vaticano 2870, Rome, Vatican, 1900, p. 50: 

Gloria magnanimi Iuli, quae Caesaris exstat 
Clarior, et fastis non moritura suis: 

Clarior et quantum fulgentia sidera flammis, 
Phoebe, tuis cedunt, visque caduca Deo. 

In Iuli voluit Proles prius alma Tonantis 
Strideret aetherea cardine versa foris: 

Nunc tandem virtute ingens animoque profundum, 
Tartara cum terris Iulius astra tenet. 

210. Giovanni Aurelio Augurelli, 4d Iulium II P. M. 
Gratulatio, Gruterus, op.cit., p. 319: 

Nec ille namque, cuius hic vicem geris, 
Rerum supernus fabricator omnium 
Terris inhabitans paruulos contempserat. 


211. Labbé, cols. 761ff.: “Hinc merito conqueri potest eccle- 
sia, & tanquam omnium mater, obortis lacrymis exclamare: 
Filios nutrivi, ipsi autem spreverunt me [Isaiah 1]... . Terras 
& maria circuivi, & nullum praeter te, Juli pontifex beatissime, 
qui me magis diligeret, dignitatemque meam & salutem magis 
curaret, inveni. ... / Ad te igitur supplex tamquam ad verum 
principem, protectorem, Petrum et sponsum accedo, quem oro, 
obsecro & obtestor. . . . Cura, inquam, pater beatissime, ut 
sponsae tuae forma decorque redeat & pulcritudo. Cura, ut grex 
tibi comissus optimis ac spiritualibus alimentis alatur & vivat. 
Cura ut valetudo haec quae totum terrarum orbem invasit, ab- 
scedat. Cura, ut fluctuanti naviculae, in alto a diris agitatae 
ventis salutis portus illuceat. Cura ne fruges cujus es cultor, 
prae nimia ariditate siccescat. Cura ut ovile unum fiat, quod 
modo est in partes divisum. Cura denique, ut salutem quam 
dedisti nobis, & vitam & spiritum non amittamus. Tu enim 
pastor, tu medicus, tu gubernator, tu cultor, tu denique alter 
Deus in terra.” 
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II as to be common knowledge at his court, and that in the imagination of the first visitors to the 
chapel, as to the auditors of Cristoforo Marcello, all heroic roles, even the supreme one, were 
played by the Pope. To his enemies Julius seemed similarly endowed with supernatural powers, 
although of infernal rather than celestial origin. The attacks which his death unleashed among the 
Venetian poetasters are matched by the lines in which Calcagnini, set on by Alfonso d’Este, invoked 
upon the dead Pope the vengeance of the gods.”* Michelangelo’s statue of Julius over the portal 
of San Petronio in Bologna, thrown down on December 30, 1511, was replaced ten days later by a 
painting of God the Father,” as if to proclaim to the Bolognese who had suffered under an usurper, 
the identity of their rightful monarch. 

The work of art is not a child of parthenogenesis. It is conceived to fulfill human demands, in the 
Renaissance as often those of the patron as of the artist. These demands are generally susceptible 
to analysis, and may determine essential aspects of style. The transformation of content and form 
in the Roman High Renaissance during the pontificate of Julius II is incomprehensible and in- 
explicable without a knowledge of his ambitions, his programs, his conviction of Messiahship and, 
above all, the intense psychic drives of his last years which, compared with his previous activity, 
disclose many phenomena of conversion. As cardinal, Julius had spent years at the French court 
and had been instrumental in bringing the French into Italy; as Pope his energies were largely 
bent toward driving them out. As cardinal he benefited beyond measure and precedent by that 
nepotism which as Pope he abolished. His election was simoniac; no Pope ever attacked simony 
with greater vigor. He had personally suggested a schismatic council to depose Alexander V1; as 
Pope he crushed a similar schismatic council. As cardinal he had been a Renaissance prince; as Pope 
he became an Old Testament prophet. While these oppositions within the behavior of Julius 
II were beginning to assume clarity, it occurred to me that his enactment of the role of Peter con- 
tained a further meaning, as applicable to the character of the High Renaissance in Rome as was 
Savonarola’s bonfire of vanities to the new austerity of Florentine painting after the expulsion of 
the Medici: Peter was driven by the necessity of expiating his denial of Christ. I find a confirmation 
of this parallel in the opening address delivered before the Lateran Council by Aegidius of Viterbo, 
in which he declared that the voice of God had summoned the Pope to hold the council. The church 
must purge itself of its errors, and then follow the words of Christ to Peter who was about to betray 
him: “When thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren.””* 

The beard of Julius II is the outward and visible form of an inward and spiritual transformation 
which, like all conversions, had been long fermenting.” It shows, moreover, a preoccupation with 
his virility which is not to be ignored if we are to evaluate the heroic and masculine temper of the 
works of art executed at his command. He grew the beard in token of his defiance of his most 
powerful enemy, the King of France, after a statement in which he matched his masculinity with 
that of the King.”* Tolnay has pointed out that the acorn was a symbol of fertility in antiquity;™ 
enough to mention that the oak is the symbolic tree of the promiscuous Jove to whom Julius is so 
often compared. The poses of the nude youths on the Sistine Ceiling frequently emphasize a 





212. Cf. the first section of this article, note 55. 

213. Tolnay, 1, p. 22%. 

214. Labbé, col. 675. 

215. The two chief concepts of the tomb of Julius II, the 
1505 and the 1513 plans, illustrate the transformation in the 
Pope’s character. As Panofsky has shown (Studies in Iconology, 
p. 198) the 1505 project represented a “perfect balance be- 
tween the pagan and the Christian.” The Pope’s “majestic 
figure would dominate the entire structure. Heralded by Joy 
and followed by Lament he would enter the beyond like a tri- 
umphator.” Yet the second tomb project of 1513 largely sup- 
plants the Neoplatonic system with purely Christian elements, 
especially in the upper register. I wonder whether the heirs did 
not take up a scheme already approved by the dying Pope, who 


paid such attention to the details of his burial. The Pope in the 
Berlin drawing bears a striking resemblance to Peter liberated 
from prison. Should not the statue of the Pope be interpreted 
as being lifted from, rather than lowered into, his tomb—freed 
like Peter, like Daniel, Jeremiah, and Jonah, from the carcere 
terreno? It is in this mood that we see him in the Sistine Ma- 
donna, in the role of Sixtus II, patron saint of the Rovere 
family. The carefully trimmed moustache has now been per- 
mitted to grow freely. The papal tiara is laid aside as the Pope 
gazes upward at the Corpus Domini in the arms of the Virgin, 
beside whom appears St. Barbara, also miraculously liberated 
from prison. 

216. Cf. the first section of this article, note 14. 

217. Tolnay, p. 162. 
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similarity between their genitals and the adjacent acorns.” Trees in general, and especially their 
trunks, are universal masculine symbols. Here the symbolism is specific—the seed of Abraham, 
the rod of Jesse, the genealogical tree. No less explicit are the variants: branch and burning bush, 
brand and shoot, or the separate symbols of the fish (Jonah), the sword (David, Judith, the Fa//), 
the spade and the act of planting, the serpent.”* The concern with paternal nakedness is as 
unmistakable as the fact that Adam is, until he receives the vitality about to flow from the finger 
of the flying, infecundating God, sexually undeveloped. The religiosity of High Renaissance art 
is not accompanied by the signs of self-denial, of incorporeality, of ecstasy, which determine the 
character of more visionary tendencies in the later Cinquecento, not to speak of the Baroque. In 
the content of High Renaissance art, as in its form, burning faith and triumphant physical prowess 
are perfectly compatible. 

The determinism of the Marxists can in no way account for the sudden appearance of the Roman 
High Renaissance. Neither can the equally rigid aesthetic determinism of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, replete with notions of logical stylistic chronology and necessary historical 
developments. The “Mannerist crisis” which soon follows the reign of Julius had already given 
striking signs of life before his accession, in the later work of Botticelli and Filippino Lippi. After 
his death the challenge of the Stanza d’Eliodoro is replaced by the rhetoric of the Stanza dell’ 
Incendio; the sublimity of the Creation allegory in the Sistine Ceiling by the idyls of the Logge. 
Thereupon follow with alarming rapidity the grief and terror of Rosso, the paralyzing anguish of 
Pontormo. And the later religious works of Michelangelo himself, weighted with darkness and 
fear, make no attempt to revive the perfect physical beauty of the Sistine Ceiling. 

The new dimension of the arts in Rome from 1503 to 1513 is the new and expanding spiritual 
dimension opened up for them by Julius II. The style of the Roman High Renaissance can no 
more be understood without his personality than can the Carolingian Renaissance without Charle- 
magne, the Grand Style without the Roi Soleil, or the first Gothic style without Abbé Suger. It 
could no more have been predicted in 1 503 than could the miraculous liberation of Italy. The basic 
contention of this article might best be expressed in the words of Flaminio, written in eulogy of 
Julius II: Ingentes animos ingentia facta sequuntur (Mighty souls are followed by mighty 


deeds).**° 
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218. Further identified in the Latin word glans (Italian, umphal arch by Diirer (cf. Panofsky, Albrecht Diirer, Prince- 
ghianda). ton, 1945, I, p. 117), and as Panofsky has pointed out is a 
219. Cf. the classic analysis by Sigmund Freud, “The Inter- symbol of worldwide royal power taken from the Hieroglyphica 
pretation of Dreams,” in Basic Works, tr. A. A. Brill, New of Horus Apollo (cf. George Boas, The Hieroglyphics of Hora- 
York, 1938, pp. 368-397, in which these symbols are shown in pollo, New York, 1950, pp. 83-84). 
important roles. The serpent in most respects resembles the ser- 220. Gruterus, 0p.cit., 1, p. 976. 
pent scepter which Maximilian holds in his hand in the tri- 
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A VAULT WITH COSMOTHEOLOGICAL 

REPRESENTATIONS AT THE “IMPERIAL 

MONASTERY” OF THE DOMINICANS ON 
THE ISLAND OF HISPANIOLA* 


ERWIN WALTER PALM 


The Imperial’ Dominican Monastery in the town of 
Santo Domingo (today Ciudad Trujillo) was founded 
in 1510* and built in the years after 1524° up to about 
the mid-thirties of the century.* It was once the seat of 
the “Royal and Pontifical University of St. Thomas 
Aquinas.”® The vault of its Rosary Chapel is decorated 
with the images of the planets and the zodiac (Fig. 1), 
a motif that is unique in the American provinces of 
Spain and would be exceptional even in the religious 
art of the motherland® after the Counter Reformation. 

The monument is first mentioned in 1650 when we 
read in Canon Luis Jerénimo Alcocer’s Summary Re- 
port on the Present State of the Island of Hispaniola in 
the West Indies, that “as at present it seemed to the 
fellows of the confraternity of the Rosary and the de- 
vout citizens that the chapel in which stood the holy 
image of Our Lady of the Rosary was less sumptuous 
than the devotion required, it is being restored as a 
beautiful and elegant construction.”’ For, as we learn 
from the same source, the people were especially de- 
voted to this shrine, celebrating its festival (“the most 


* The author is much indebted for valuable advice and infor- 
mation to a number of scholars and friends whose contribu- 
tions are quoted below; moreover, to Professors George Sar- 
ton of Harvard, Owsei Temkin of the Johns Hopkins and 
Lynn Thorndyke of Columbia, for kindly discussing material 
which ultimately could not be included in the present paper. 
Thanks are also due to the Hispanic Foundation of the Library 
of Congress, to the Widener Library, and to Don José Manuel 
Blecua of the University of Zaragoza, who were helpful in ob- 
taining bibliographical material. Photos, if not otherwise 
stated, by Dr. Hilde Palm and the author. 

1. The somewhat bewildering title, which seems to originate 
in the protection granted by Charles V to the Dominicans in 
their controversy against the encomenderos (cf. Fray Cipriano 
de Utrera, Universidades de Santiago de la Paz y de Santo 
Tomas de Aquino y Seminario Conciliar de la Ciudad de Santo 
Domingo de la Isla Espanola, Santo Domingo, 1932, p. 135), 
is still mentioned ostentatiously in the inscription over the main 
gate, of 1746. 

2. Bartolomé de las Casas, Historia de las Indias, bk. 1, 
chap. 54; Antonio de Herrera, Historia general de los Hechos 
Castellanos en las Islas y Tierras Firmes del Mar Oceano, 
Madrid, 1601-15, dec. 1, bk. vit, chap. 12. 

3. When funds were obtained from the Crown and masons 
were hired for the construction of the Dominican monasteries 
both at Santo Domingo and Puerto Rico; cf. the writer’s forth- 
coming book, Los monumentos arquitecténicos de la Espanola. 

4. When the church seems completed in its essential parts. 
The construction of 1511, mentioned by Martin S. Noel, 
Teoria historica de la arquitectura virreinal ; I. La arquitectura 
protovirreinal, Buenos Aires, 1932, p. 148, Mario J. Buschi- 
azzo, Estudios de arquitectura hispano americana, Buenos Aires, 
1944, p. 21; and Thomas Tileston Waterman, “The Gothic 
Architecture of Santo Domingo,” Bulletin of the Panamerican 


solemn in town”) for a whole week not only with 
daily masses, sermons, and two processions, but with 
bullfights and jousting every afternoon. The confra- 
ternity, adds our informant, had enough income to 
take care of its expenses the whole year round. Given 
the extraordinary popularity of the shrine and the ex- 
plicit statement regarding the confraternity’s solvency, 
it is understandable that the chapel should have received 
special attention at a moment when the building ac- 
tivity of the country was at a complete standstill, on ac- 
count of underpopulation and a disastrous financial sit- 
uation.® It should be made clear that we have in no 
way to deal with a situation similar to that in the me- 
tropolis itself, where the seventeenth century is specifi- 
cally characterized by the display of an almost narcotic 
pomp of the religious orders against the background 
of an accentuated poverty of the subjects of the Spanish 
Crown. No major religious building was added during 
that century to the bulk of earlier constructions at His- 
paniola, with the exception of one pilgrimage church 
constructed by another religious confraternity.° Other- 
wise, up to the end of the century we learn only of a 
few repairs. 


I 


If now we examine the Chapel of the Rosary, the 
second to the right of the one-aisled cryptocollateral’*® 
Gothic church of the Dominican Monastery, its present 
aspect is indeed posterior to that of the other chapels. 


Union, June, 1943, p. 314, was only provisional. 

5. Cf. Utrera, Universidades, chaps. vilff.; Pedro Hen- 
riquez Ureiia, La cultura y las letras en Santo Domingo, Buenos 
Aires, 1936, pp. 23ff. On the controversy about the foundation 
of this university, cf. Julio Ortega Frier, “La Bula in Apostu- 
latus Culmine del Papa Paulo III,” Publicaciones de la Univer- 
sidad de Santo Domingo, Ciudad Trujillo, 1944, xxvi1, and 
John Tate Lanning, Reales Cédulas de la Real y Pontificia 
Universidad de México de 1551-1816, Mexico, 1946. 

6. Cf. below pp. 223. 

7. Relacién sumaria del Estado presente de la Isla Espanola 
en las Yndias occidentales, ed. by Emilio Rodriguez Demorizi, 
Relaciones historicas de Santo Domingo, Ciudad Trujillo, 
1942, I, p. 244: “... y al precente pareciendoles a los cofrades 
y vecinos devotos que la capilla en que estaua la s*® ymagen 
de nuestra Sefiora del Rosario era menos suntuosa de lo que su 
devocion pedia la estan haciendo de nueuo de hermoso y ele- 
gante Edificio.” 

8. Cf. Antonio Sanchez Valverde, Idea del valor de la Isla 
Espanola, Madrid, 1785, pp. 89-90; M. L. E. Moreau de 
Saint-Méry, Description topographique et politique de la Par- 
tie Espagnole de V’Isle Saint-Domingue, Philadelphia, 1796, 1, 
p. 140, and the copious original material of the seventeenth 
century itself, accessible in the schedules of the Coleccién Lugo, 
publ. in Boletin del Archivo General de la Nacién, Ciudad 
Trujillo, since 1938 (quoted below as BdAGN) ; cf. also José 
Gabriel Garcia, Compendio de la historia de Santo Domingo, 
Sto. Domingo, 1893, 1, pp. 115-185 passim. 

9. Palm, “Dos santuarios dominicanos,” BdAGN, 1944, Vil, 
pp. 314ff. 

10. The terminology follows George A. Kubler’s distinction, 
Mexican Architecture of the Sixteenth Century, New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1948, 11, p. 233. 
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Beneath the stuccoes of the planets and the sun, one 
can make out—in a favorable light—the system of 
ribs and the circle-shaped center of the vault as it was 
before the present transformation. ‘he windows in the 
upper part of the side walls, at the height of the roofs 
of the neighboring chapels, are of a type similar to those 
of the first bay of the Mercedes church in the same 
town. These, very likely, are due to the restorations of 
either 1635 or 1678."* The fluted shell of the apse (cf. 
Fig. 2) finds its parallels in the few ecclesiastical con- 
structions of the seventeenth century in Santo Do- 
mingo, notably in E] Carmen (after 1615) and the 
restoration of the Sanctuary of Higiiey (1662).** Also 
the iconography of the planets, the heroic style of their 
garments, and some details of fashion such as the Span- 
ish beard of Mars and of the telamon (Fig. 3) would 
indicate the same period; the rather cold classicism of 
the figures befits the subject. 

The entrance to the chapel (Fig. 2) in the form of 
a triumphal arch would not militate against this date— 
if the provincialism of the statues warrants any stylistic 
judgment at all. Its composition follows a clear dog- 
matic concept: in the niches, we see St. Peter and St. 
Paul; above them, in the surprising “windows,” appear 
the saints of the order, St. ‘Thomas and St. Vincent 
Ferrer (recognizable by the flame above his head)— 
that is to say, the doctor angelicus and the doctor ex- 
staticus. There follow the medallions with the female 
saints, St. Catherine of Siena with the lily and St. Rose 
of Lima™ with the Cross; in the very decorative span- 
drels are two of the theological virtues, Faith and Hope. 
This whole theological apparatus of apostles, holy doc- 
tors, mystics, and virtues, rests—together with the 
time-honored symbolism of the Easter candelabra, the 
ambos and the Italian Romanesque portals—on a pair 
of monsters. ** 


11. Palm, “Documentos y testimonios relativos al arquitecto 
Rodrigo Gil de Rozillo llamado Rodrigo de Liendo,” Anales 
de la Universidad de Sto. Domingo, Ciudad Trujillo, 1946, x, 
nos. 39/40, p. 284. 

12. Palm, “Dos Santuarios,” p. 299. 

13. A local tradition (cf. Carlos Nouel, Historia eclesidstica 
de la Arquidiocesis de Santo Domingo, Rome, 1913, I, p. 289) 
states that St. Rose, born in Lima in 1586, was conceived at 
Hispaniola, in the town of Puerto Plata. Her canonization in 
1671, or her beatification announced three years earlier, pro- 
vide a terminus post quem for the construction of the arch. 

14. For the derivation of the type, cf. late Gothic examples 
like the quatrefoils of the Door of the Librarians of the Ca- 
thedral of Rouen (H. Karlinger, Die Kunst der Gothik [Pro- 
pylaen-Kunstgeschichte, vit], Berlin, 1926, p. 407). The ex- 
periments in equilibrium during the Baroque revived the motif 
of the subdued forces as bearers of a victorious idea, finding 
their monumental form of representation in Bernini’s elephant 
(cf. William S. Heckscher, “Bernini’s Elephant and Obelisk,” 
ART BULLETIN, XXIX, 1947, pp. 155ff.). 

15. Cf. A. L. Mayer, Historia de la pintura espanola, 2nd 
ed., Madrid, 1942, p. 347, fig. 263. The fact that in the 
Dominican reproduction the composition is reversed, along with 
other minor variations—the child standing instead of sitting, 
the change of the attributes of the saint, the suppression of the 
altar and the abbreviated representation of the angels, the last 
of these details evidently due to the alteration of the frame— 
may indicate an intermediate print. This seems the more likely 
as the strapwork on the framing pilasters and the two sym- 
metrically placed sea-monsters in the center of the ler re- 
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In the uppermost part, between the visionary saints 
and on the secure base of apostolic tradition and doctrine, 
there unfolds the central scene: St. Dominic receiving 
the rosary from the hands of the Madonna (Fig. 4), a 
relief happily inspired, it seems, by an early painting by 
Murillo, now in the Palace of the Archbishop of Se- 
ville (Fig. 5).*° The putti of the frieze playing within 
a garland of rosaries are a belated echo of plateresque 
decoration, or, more specifically, of the Christian gro- 
tesques of Riafio. The persistence of the plateresque 
repertoire is furthermore evident in one of those late 
Gothic motifs which went into the preparation of the 
plateresque style, the chain of heavy links, similar to that 
of San Gregorio in Valladolid which, in significant sym- 
bolism, surrounds the relief of Our Lady of the Ro- 
sary.*° . 

The theological unity of the program of this portal 
leaves no doubt that, notwithstanding the considerable 
difference in style, the arch and the relief of the Ma- 
donna of the Rosary were conceived as a whole™’ and, 
it seems, were made by the same artisan. His deplorable 
treatment of the garment of St. Peter, piled up to the 
left of the saint, in spite of the model that otherwise 
guided his hand, recurs in his desperate effort to fit the 
entangled tails of St. Dominic’s habit into the frame of 
the relief. ‘The same hand can also be identified in the 
interior of the chapel. Not only are there repeated, in 
the section of architrave above the telamons (Fig. 3), 
the same putti playing with the rosary—the telamons 
themselves somehow correspond to the monsters of the 
socle—but certain decorative elements such as the ovo- 
los and the cymatia of the entrance arch return, sym- 
metrically arranged, on the four arches supporting the 
vault; even the acanthus-leaf keystone recurs alike in 
the entrance arch and that of the apse. The windows 
of the apse (near the telamons) and the window- 


mind one indeed of book decorations. On the other hand, bear- 
ing in mind the definite accentuation of the pathetic attitudes 
as shown in the face of the saint and the inclination of the 
crowned head of Mary, one may even think of a more recent 
model by a follower of Murillo who might have stressed these 
elements, which, incidentally, exist already in muce in the 
archetype created by Barocci in the Madonna del Rosario of 
Sinigaglia (reprod. in Werner Weisbach, Der Barock als Kunst 
der Gegenreformation, Berlin, 1921, fig. 34). 

16. Different from the Franciscan cord, this element, which 
has been applied with so much success as a decoration of the 
posas of the Franciscan monastery at Huejotzingo (Mexico), 
does not figure among the ornaments of the sixteenth century 
monuments preserved in Santo Domingo. Though the number 
of buildings destroyed or rebuilt does not exclude that at the 
time of its construction the decorator of the Rosary Chapel 
might have had some example to draw from, the symbolism of 
the ornament would suffice to explain its application even in 
the absence of immediate models; the chain, as signifying the 
union of the faithful to the protecting Virgin, occurs already 
in the representation of the mater omnium, which precedes 
those of the Virgin of the Rosary; cf., e.g., the emblem of the 
Archifraternitas Gonfalonis of Mallorca (reprod. in Manuel 
Trens, Maria-Iconografia de la Virgen en el arte espanol, 
Madrid, 1946, p. 284, fig. 177). The motif as such occurs 
with some frequency in Andean religious architecture of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

17. Noel, /oc.cit., p. 148, supposes two different periods, on 
the basis of the evident differences in style. 
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shaped niches of the triumphal arch sheltering the 
saints show the same decoration. Moreover, one minute 
but characteristic detail, the peculiarly uncomfortable 
fashion of carrying an object (whether sword, lily, 
scythe, cornucopia, or staff in function of a caduceus) 
by holding the thumb and forefinger outstretched along 
its shaft, can be seen in the St. Paul and St. Catherine 
of the arch as well as in Saturn, Jupiter, and the Mer- 
cury of the vault. In both groups the eyes of the fig- 
ures show deep drill holes, the technique of drilling in 
itself being rather frequent in plastercast work. In 
spite of the manifest differences in quality and style due 
to the use of a set of models as different from one an- 
other as are the types of the planetary gods, the saints, 
and the Murillo Madonna, the arch and vault must 
therefore be attributed to the same period. 

On the other hand, the very history of the construc- 
tion of the church seems to cast a doubt on the chro- 
nology based on this stylistic analysis: the bay where the 
entrance arch of the Rosary Chapel is situated had a 
wooden roof in the seventeenth century, the present 
barrel vault of the nave having been constructed as late 
as 1746."° It would be difficult to imagine how this 
work could have been done without damaging the 
fragile stuccoes of the portal. This seems the more 
unlikely as the upper part with its medallions fits very 
narrowly within the transverse ribs. These ribs, of 
Gothic profile, as such could belong to the sixteenth 
century construction and might have supported the 
destroyed wooden roof. Yet Gothic vaulting was car- 
ried on in Santo Domingo during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, as is shown in the rebuilding of Regina Angelo- 


18. According to inscription: YMPERIAL CONV[ENTO] EDI- 
FICADO POR EL EMPERADOR CARLOS V ANO / DE 1597 DEL QUE 
AVIENDOSE DESTRUIDO 4 TRAMOS QUE ERAN DE UCA Pg LO RE- 
EDIFICO EL R[EVERENDO] P[ADRE] PRED[ICADOR] GEN[ERA]L 
r[rRay] J[osE]PH HERNAN[DE]s CASTELL[AN]os / SIENDO 
ac{TUAL] P[RIOR] a[No] 1746. (The word uca seems to re- 
fer to some local species of wood; cf. Fray Cipriano de Utrera, 
Santo Domingo, Dilucidaciones histéricas, Santo Domingo, 
R.D., 1927, P. 373-) 

Although the o of 1507 is crossed by a diagonal bar in the 
inscription (Diego Angulo Ifiguez, “El Gotico y el Renaci- 
miento en las Antillas,” Publicaciones de la Escuela de Estudios 
Hispano Americanos de Sevilla, Seville, 1947, XXXVI, an. 1, 
proposes to read 1517), the fact that the monastery is styled 
retrospectively as imperial either in 1507 or 1517 (Charles V 
became Emperor only in 1519) shows how the friars clung to 
their title, associating it with an assumed completion of the 
construction and antedating the election of the emperor in order 
to justify the privilege from the first moment onward. 

19. As to Gothic vaulting in Spanish colonial architecture 
during the eighteenth century, compare, e.g., the Bolivian 
churches (Sto. Domingo, Cochabamba, as late as 1778) quoted 
by Harold Wethey, Colonial Architecture and Sculpture in 
Peru, Cambridge, 1949, p. 290. 

20. The tympanum painted on the curve of the vault shows 
the double-headed eagle bearing the rosary—the Hapsburg 
coat-of-arms seems to have been integrated into the escutcheon 
of the monastery since the times of Charles V—and the Lions 
of Castille, with the intention to reaffirm, as does the inscrip- 
tion of 1746, the imperial privileges of the House. The type of 
the whole composition which recalls the sixteenth century tiered 
retablo facades (e.g. the altar of Santa Liberada in the cathe- 
dral of Sigiienza) is carried on into the eighteenth century by 
the altars of Santo Domingo. 
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rum (1722) and the vestry of the Cathedral (about 
1750).’° In any case, the cornice, setting off the eight- 
eenth century barrel vault, provides a definite terminus 
post quem, running as it does behind the upper part of 
the portal. As the Rosary relief and the medallions have 
been proved to have been executed by the same hand as 
the rest of the arch and the chapelvault, the entire 
monument must be dated after 1746.”° 

As a matter of fact, the chapel fits well into the 
architectural environment of Santo Domingo in the 
eighteenth century, with its characteristic, grave rhet- 
oric of a Vitruvian Baroque, so very unlike Rococo. 

There are a few specific details apt to support the 
archaeological evidence. A certain eighteenth century 
taste can be observed: in the treatment 4 Ja rocaille of 
the clouds which serve as pedestal for the planet gods, 
in the combination of white and light blue in the vault 
decoration so dear to the Rococo, in the contours of the 
medallions, and—in spite of their Baroque function 
mentioned above—in the grotesque air of the monsters 
of the socle. 


The prolongation of the heroic style into the eight- 
eenth century, as implied by the planetary representa- 
tions, would not be quite unparalleled,”* not to men- 
tion the fact that the models might easily have been 
taken from an earlier period** (which would also ex- 
plain the details of fashion mentioned above). As to 
the plateresque elements of the decoration, they would 
seem as much out of date in the second half of the sev- 
enteenth*® as they are in the eighteenth century, while 
the second date has the advantage of establishing 
a plateresque revival which brings the chapel in line with 


21. Weisbach, of.cit., p. 78. In a milieu similar to that of 
Hispaniola as far as its isolation from the great centers of art is 
concerned, in Honduras, the angels occupying the squinches of 
the cupola of the sagrario of the cathedral of Comayagua 
(1703-24) extend this style into the eighteenth century (Fig. 
6, photograph put at my disposal by the kindness of Dr. Pal 
Kelemen). The date of the construction of the facade (Lu- 
nardi, El Valle de Comayagua, I. El Tenguax y la primera 
Catedral de Comayagua, Tegucigalpa, 1946, p. 4; Palm, “Ob- 
servaciones sobre la arquitectura colonial de Honduras,” Bole- 
tin de la Union Panamericana, March, 1947, LXXX1, pp. 127ff.) 
also settles the date of the cupola of the sagrario, as both show 
the same decoration of stylized plants, a kind of cross of a palm 
and a fern tree. 

22. Unfortunately there exists as yet no comprehensive icon- 
ographical study which would allow the selection of the models 
of Hispano-american art to be determined more exactly. 

23. José Camon Aznar, La arquitectura plateresca, Madrid, 
1945, I, p. 240, indicates the continuation of the work at San 
Esteban of Salamanca (1610-27) as last plateresque manifes- 
tations; Diego Angulo Ifiguez, Historia del arte hispanoamer- 
icano, Barcelona, Buenos Aires, 1945, 1, p. 364, marks the year 
1610 as an exceptional limit when treating the facade of San 
Francisco of Morelia (Mexico), and Marco Dorta, ibid., p. 
611, the years between 1586-96, for the doorway of the Mer- 
cedes monastery at Quito. Actually, plateresque motifs sur- 
vived in the “choir-stall themes” of church facades (for the 
term, cf. Wethey, of.cit., p. 83) and in the so-called mestizo 
art of Peru and Bolivia and were thus carried far into the 
eighteenth century; as to the Caribbean area and Central Amer- 
ica, cf. Palm, “Estilo y epoca en el arte colonial,” Anales del 
Instituto de Arte Americano e Investigaciones Estéticas, Buenos 
Aires, 1949, 11, pp. 14ff. and idem, Estudios de arquitectura 
venezolana, Caracas (forthcoming). 
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other neoplateresque monuments of Santo Domingo 
attributable to the same period.” 

There remains the question whether any specific his- 
torical circumstances can be connected with the decora- 
tion of the chapel in the eighteenth century, since the 
testimonial of Alcocer has now to be understood as re- 
ferring to some changes in the construction itself, nota- 
bly the building of the semicircular apse and the open- 
ing of the windows, etc. (perhaps the square vault 
itself that overlooks the other chapels). A clue may be 
provided by the change of patronage*® of the chapel. 
The new owners of the chapel, the Campuzano Po- 
lanco family,”® had grown rich between 1726 and 
1731 by equipping corsairs,*’ and still at the end of the 
century, before the cession of the island to France, gave 
the Dominican university a rector.** 

Finally there are two considerations of an extrinsic 
nature. The period of the decorations of the chapel 
happens to coincide with a renewed discussion of the 
origin of the institution of the rosary, in as much as 
both Benedict XIII and Benedict XIV”* reaffirmed the 
Roman tradition, refuted by the Bolandists,*® of the 
revelation of the rosary made by the Virgin to Sto. Do- 
mingo de Guzman. At Hispaniola the order might have 
celebrated this victory of its cause with even more zeal 
since at the same time, in 1747/48, its rival, the uni- 
versity of the Jesuits, had just received from the hands 
of Philip V and from the same Benedict XIV recogni- 
tion as Royal and Pontifical University.** 

The triumphal arch, moreover, seems to constitute 
an evident allusion to the advocacy of the Madonna of 
the Rosary as Our Lady of Victories, introduced into 
the liturgy by Pius V on the occasion of the battle of 
Lepanto, when the Virgin of Victories became the 


24. Palm, “Estilo y epoca,” loc.cit. 

25. Utrera, “Galeria arquitecténica dominicana,” Bol. de la 
Camara de Comercio Espanola, Ciudad Trujillo, Nov. 1939. 

26. The tombstone, of beautiful Genovese marble, shows the 
rays of a big sun under the emblem of the family, an evident 
allusion to the vault; it reads: ESTE ENTERRAM|IENT|O PER- 
TENESE A LOS SS. CAMPUSANOS POLANCOS DE LA ISLA Y CIUDAD 
/ DE 8. DOM[ING]O COMO LA CAPILLA EN QUE ESTA, FUE MAN- 
DADA PONER / ESTA LOSA P[O]R EL SR. REG[IDOR] DECANO DE 
p[1c]HA cruDAD D[O]N JOSEPH CAMPUSANO ANO DE 1758. In 
any case, it is very likely that the Campuzano family took pos- 
session of the chapel some time after its construction. 

27. Don Juan José Campuzano Polanco resigned as a Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of the militias in order to dedicate himself to 
this more profitable business. In the indicated lustrum he seized 
no less than 50 ships; 4. G. I. Santo Domingo 295, provided 
by the kindness of Father Utrera. 

28. Utrera, Universidades, pp. 474, 522. 

29. Herbert Thurston, article “Rosary,” Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia. 

30. Acta Sanctorum, I, augusti ad diem IV. 

31. Utrera, Universidades, chap. x11. Antonio Valle Llano, 
S.J., La Compania de Jesus en Santo Domingo durante el peri- 
odo hispanico, Ciudad Trujillo, 1950, chaps. vi-vil. 

32. Hipolito Sancho, Nuestra Seviora del Rosario, Patrona 
de Cadiz y de la Carrera de Indias, Almagro, 1921, was in- 
accessible to the writer. 

33. Mentioned as such by Archbishop Navarrete, in a letter 
of April 30, 1681, publ. by Utrera, Dilucidaciones, 1, p. 259. 

34. Cf. the Estatutos de la Regia y Pontificia Universidad de 
Santo Thomas de Aquino, en el Convento Imperial de Predica- 
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patron saint of the fleet and the galleons.** In Santo 
Domingo the sailors had their chapel of the Virgin of 
the Rosary** on the other side of the Ozama river, op- 
posite the town, immediately above the harbor. Yet that 
little chapel could hardly have offered the requisites for 
so sumptuous a purpose. The monumental interpreta- 
tion of the chapel entrance as a triumphal arch as well 
as the vault decorated with the signs which guide the 
sailor on the high seas, might therefore suggest a 
further connection with the patrons of the chapel in 
the eighteenth century, the Campuzanos, so visibly 
favored by fortune in their seafaring enterprises. 

Finally, such a late date agrees well with the re- 
actionary spirit of the University of St. Thomas,* 
which did not partake in the scientific curiosity of other 
Spanish-American cultural centers of the time.** Hav- 
ing its home in this very monastery, the University was 
undoubtedly responsible for the program of the tri- 
umphal arch and for the cosmotheological interpreta- 
tion of the vault. 


II 


In Catholic religious art, after the Council of Trent 
in general and in Spanish art in particular, representa- 
tions of the Dome of Heaven with its system of zodiac 
and planets are somewhat rare. In so far as the vice- 
regal and other Spanish-American provinces are con- 
cerned, the writer has located only one example of a 
zodiac, apparently of the seventeenth century,*® the 
delightfully mexicanized planetary figures painted on 
the starred vault of the sacristy of the Monastery of 
San Agustin of Morelia (Fig. 7). They form a con- 
centric circle around an inner ring which, in the ac- 
customed manner, indicates the seasons of the year 
through four suns.* 


dores de la Ciudad de Santo Domingo en la Isla Espafiola, apud 
Utrera, Universidades, p. 291; Henriquez Urefia, La cultura y 
las letras, p. 24; Vicente Llorens Castillo, “Vida cultural de 
Santo Domingo en el Siglo XVI,” Revista Cubana, Havana, 
June-July, 1941, Xv. 

35. Mariano Picén Salas, De la Conquista a la Independen- 
cia, Mexico, 1944, p. 160; John Tate Lanning, Academic Cul- 
ture in the Spanish Colonies, Oxford University Press, 1940; 
Arthur P. Whitaker (ed.), Latin America and the Enlighten- 
ment, London, New York, 1942, passim. As to the metropolitan 
precedents, cf. Marcelino Menendez y Pelayo, Historia de los 
Heterodoxos espanoles, Madrid, 1930, v1 (xvi of the com- 
plete works), p. 83. 

36. Angulo, Historia, 1, p. 281. 

37. I owe the communication of this example to the kindness 
of both Professor George A. Kubler and Dr. Pal Kelemen. In- 
formation obtained from colleagues and from the various Di- 
recciones de Monumentos of Hispano-America, for which the 
writer wishes to express his thanks, has not yielded any further 
examples. Although, given the fragmentary preservation and 
inventory of the American artistic patrimony, it cannot entirely 
be ruled out that there existed one or the other representation 
of the kind, it may be concluded that the theme occurred very 
rarely in the American provinces of Spain. ; 

After the present manuscript had been concluded, a study 
trip through South America acquainted me with what might be 
a faint ec'o of such planetary representations. The church of 
Santa Clara at Tunja (Colombia), sumptuously decorated in 
the early seventeenth century (cf. Marco Dorta, Historia, 1, 
pp. 530ff.), shows a beautiful mudéjar roof over the apse. On 
the deep scarlet ground of the ceiling there appear six gilded 
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Spain, together with the rest of Europe, had partici- 
pated during the Middle Ages in the assimilation and 
transmission of this time-honored theme and its inte- 
gration into Christian symbology.** That grandiose 
amalgamation of fatalistic conviction and Catholic faith 
which inspired Dante’s vision of the “beati motori,” the 
angelic rulers behind the stars (hermetic and Aristotelic 
speculations sanctioned by the coeval scholastic thought 
of Albertus Magnus and St. Thomas Aquinas), found 
in Spain a form of representation in a codex of the 
lapidarium of Alphons X of Castille*® which centuries 
later appeared again in the scheme of Raphael’s fres- 
coes in the Capella Chigi. But the continuous friction 
with the Islamic world which had invested the Penin- 
sula and especially Toledo (“dove ogni nigromante si 
raccozza”’)*® with the role of the fabulous university 
where orient and occident met in astrological studies,** 
might possibly have been one of the factors that pre- 
vented Christian Spain from making a larger contribu- 
tion to the artistic realization of these ideas. Indeed, 
Spain does not take a prominent share in the elaboration 
of that monumental illustration which, in a synopsis of 
human activity and cosmic events, includes the compre- 
hensive symbolism of civilization of the Campanile of 
the Cathedral of Florence and the murals of the Pa- 
lazzo della Ragione of Padua,** and which culminates 
in the cycles representing the human virtu: the Stanze 
of Raphael and their immediate forerunners. In Spain, 
the same years produce the astronomical decorations of 
the vault of the former library of the University of 
Salamanca, the work of Fernando Gallego.** One of 
the inscriptions still extant, the “videbo coelos tuos” of 
the eighth Psalm, provides the Christian cue. The op- 
position to discursive and exemplifying illustration after 
the Italian fashion, the restriction to the archaic and 
silent symbolism of the signs, even more than the ad- 
herence to a traditional scheme of representation, seem 


stars grouped around the sun. The center of each star is shaped 
like an angel’s head, in accordance with the popular idea of 
the heavenly star guides (cf. below). However, we should be 
careful in our interpretation. In the decorations of the coffered 
barrel vault of the Jesuit Church at Bogota, almost the same 
motif has been used in true Renaissance fashion, as a merely 
decorative scheme of flowers out of whose calyces there emerge 
angels’ heads. 

38. Manuel Gomez Moreno, El arte romdanico espanol, 
Madrid, 1939. 

39. Ed. J. Fernandez Montana, Madrid, 1891; the Ms in 
French characters is of the thirteenth century, cf. P. J. Zarco 
Cuevas, Catalogo de manuscritos castellanos en El Escorial, 
Madrid, 1, pp. 190ff.; the sign to which I refer is that of Aries. 

40. Luigi Pulci, 11 Morgante Maggiore, canto xxv, 42. 

41. Domenico Comparetti, Virgilio nel Medio Evo, Leghorn, 
1872, 11, pp. 98ff. 

42. A. Warburg, “Heidnisch-antike Weissagung in Wort 
und Bild zu Luthers Zeiten,” Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philos.-Hist. Klasse, xxv, 1920, 
(reprinted in: Gesammelte Schriften, Leipzig-Berlin, 1932, 11, 
pp. 487-558). 

43- Gomez Moreno, Bol. de la Soc. Castellana de Excur- 
siones, V1, 1913-14, pp. 321ff.; Chandler R. Post, 4 History 
of Spanish Painting, Cambridge, Mass., 1933, IV, 1, p. 122. 
I wish to thank Don Diego Angulo Ifiguez for this indication. 

44. Jacob Burckhardt, Die Kultur der Renaissance, 2nd ed., 
Leipzig, 1869, v1, chap. 4. Eberhard Gothein, Die Renaissance 
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to correspond to the official aversion of the Spaniards to 
the fatum mahometanum and its artistic rendering, an 
aversion that Italy came to experience under her new 
rulers even before the time of the Counter Reforma- 
tion.** 

As a matter of fact, it does not seem without impor- 
tance that in the period after the Tridentinum the gen- 
eral occupation with judicial astrology—iittle as it has 
to do with the religious symbolism of the Church—was 
less pronounced in Spain than in the rest of Europe,** 
a statement that could also be corroborated by the docu- 
ments of the Inquisition in the American provinces.“ 
In any case, the strong opposition of the Counter Ref- 
ormation to esoteric astrology could not fail in cutting, 
or at least in drying out, the deep roots of human con- 
cern with the starlit sky,** which in a secular osmosis 
had grown to nourish orthodoxy and heresy alike. 

The more surprising is the belated reappearance of 
cosmotheological thinking in the chapel at Hispaniola, 
which in so advanced an age could make use of the 
astromythical signs in a way that seemed to presuppose 
an easy understanding of their Christian analogies. 


(1) 


Lehmann’s decisive paper** has taught us how the 
image of heaven came to form part of the Christian 
repertoire from the very outset. The unbroken con- 
tinuity which stretches from the cupola decorations of 
classic Rome to the Renaissance ceilings, furnishes the 
general scheme of representation and, consequently, 
also prescribes the disposition of the Dominican vault 
with the sun in its center and the four figures of the 
planets occupying the squinches, while between the 
planetary divinities there are distributed the signs of the 
zodiac, equated since early Christian speculation with 
the apostles or the patriarchs.*® 


in Siiditalien, republished in his Schriften zur Kulturgeschichte 
der Renaissance, Reformation und Gegenreformation, Munich 
and Leipzig, 1924, 1, pp. 101ff. 

45. Menendez Pelayo, Heterodoxos, v (xvii of the complete 
works), p. 358; on the decline of astronomy in Spain as early 
as the fourteenth century, cf. Manuel Millas Villacrosa, “El 
libro de astrologia de don Enrique de Villena,” Revista de filo- 
logia espariola, 1943, XXVII, pp. 1ff. 

46. Julio Jimenez Rueda, Herejias y supersticiones en la 
Nueva Espana, Mexico, 1946, chap. XVIII, pp. 213 ff. 

47. It may be stated, however, that neither the statements 
of the Malleus Maleficarum by Institoris and Sprenger (Nu- 
remberg, 1494, 1, quaestio v) or Martin del Rio’s Spanish 
counterpart, the Disquisitionum Magicarum Libri VI, Mainz, 
1612, nor the repeated bulls of the Popes of the Counter 
Reformation, of Sixtus V and Urban VIII, e.g., denied the sub- 
mission of the body to the rule of the stars, admitting therefore 
certain aspects of iatromathematics, and were opposed only to 
the horoscope, in as much as it represents a restriction of the 
freedom of self-determination and a submission of the articles 
of faith to astral causes. On specific literature in Spain, cf. 
Menendez Pelayo, of.cit., bk. v, chap. 4. Tate Lanning, 4ca- 
demic Culture, pp. 102ff., quotes three treatises on astrological 
medicine published in Lima between 1645 and 1682. 

48. “The Dome of Heaven,” ART BULLETIN, XXVII, 1945, 
pp. 1ff. 

49. Cf. below p. 224. 
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The fixed elements of the scheme are, on the one 
hand, the center, often set apart by a circular disk or 
the outline of a canopy in which there appears the Pan- 
tokrator surrounded by planets, zodiac and constella- 
tions which in Christian art undergo a thorough re- 
interpretation,”° and, on the other hand, the four fig- 
ures that occupy the squinches (or in plane projection 
the four corners of the quadrangle) supporting the 
central disk. Since their appearance in the occident, the 
supports have maintained their vital function as bearers 
throughout a series of transformations that reaches 
from the Chiusi sirens over hours, winds, victories, 
solar eagles, to the orantes, angels, seraphims, and evan- 
gelists of Christian art. As a matter of fact, the scheme 
reflects a venerable conception common to all of the 
so-called Kalenderkulturen, according to which the 
sky rests on the four cardinal points of the universe (in 
Christian interpretation, the four corners mentioned in 
the Revelation). 

If we now study the decorations of the Dominican 
Monastery at Hispaniola, the arrangement of the vault 
reveals the familiar concept of the four bearers of 
heaven. Instead of the four evangelists, we find the 
figures of the four male planets, placed beneath the sun 
which as center of the sky occupies the site of the Pan- 
tokrator, an equation which is already found in the 
monotheistic speculations of classical antiquity. ‘The 
astrological thinking of the Middle Ages replaced it by 
the head of God ruling the four temperaments” (Fig. 
8). It is due to this ideal tetralogism of the universe 
and to its representational scheme that, in order to 
meet the requirements of a square vault, the Dominican 
ceiling excludes the female planets, Venus and Luna, 
which had no place in the system of analogies such as 
they are enumerated in the twelfth century in a classical 
form by Sicardus Cremonensis:** “. . . Annus est ge- 
neralis Christus, cuius membra sunt quattuor tempora, 
scilicet quattuor Evangelistae. Duodecim menses hi 
sunt Apostoli, septimanae, quilibet septem dona sancti 
Spiritus habentes; dies, quilibet per fidem Trinitatis ad 
octo beatitudines pervenientes; . . . vel per annum to- 
tum huius vitae praesentis tempus accipimus; per quat- 
tuor tempora, quattuor status Ecclesiae militantis, scili- 
cet statum pacis, tyrannicae persecutionis, haereticae 
pravitatis, simulatae familiaritatis. Hi sunt quattuor 
equi, scilicet albus, rufus, niger et pallidus, de quibus 
Toannes loquitur in Apocalypsi. . . . vel annus est militia 
vitae hominis super terram. Quattuor tempora, quat- 
tuor aetates, adolescentia, juventus, senectus et senium; 


50. For the famous description by Johannes of Gaza of the 
sixth century A.D., cf. G. Krahmer, De tabula mundi ab loanne 
Gazaeo descripta, thesis, Halle, 1920; reconstruction in Leh- 
mann, 0?.cit., fig. 63; ibid. additional literature. 

s1. Erwin Panofsky, “Zwei Diirerprobleme,” Miinchner 
Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst, N.F., Vil, p. 44. I owe this indi- 
cation to the great kindness of Professor Panofsky, who also 
suggested explaining the absence of the two female planets by 
the scheme of the tetraktys; cf. below. 

52. On the decisive influence of Sicardus on the development 
of mediaeval iconography, cf. Gerhard Ficker, Der Mitralis 
des Sicardus, Leipzig, 1889, and Emile Male, L’art religieux 
du XIlliéme siécle en France, Paris, 1910; also Johan Hui- 
zinga, Der Herbst des Mittelalters, Leipzig, 1930, p. 300. 
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vel quattuor virtutes, in quibus sanctae Trinitati 
servire, tribus virtutibus redolere, septem donis abun- 
dare debemus in prosperis et in adversis, ut per 
quaternarium virtutum perveniamus ad senarium ope- 
rum, et per ternarium virtutum ad octonarium beati- 
tudinum.””* 

The references to the four states of the Church (Ju- 
piter with the cornucopia standing for peace, Mars with 
the sword for persecution, Saturn holding the child for 
simulated familiarity,°* Mercury ‘Trismegistos, for 
heresy) as well as the more frequent associations with 
colors (according to the customary coordination, the 
light of Jupiter is white, that of Mars red, that of 
Saturn black, and that of Mercury a pale blue) 
could be identified in our scheme the same as the four 
climates (or seasons): Jupiter, the 


Jupiter benino 
de ltenes mil cercado 


(as Fray Luis de Leén calls him in his “Noche Se- 
rena’), according to his soft nature, stands for spring 
(indicated here by the flowers of the horn of plenty) ; 
Mars, according to his fierce nature, means summer; 
Saturn, wet and cold, stands for winter,°® while Mer- 
cury according to his tempestuous” character signifies 
autumn. 

Though it is rather unlikely that the mediaeval texts 
of Sicardus or Honorius of Autun should have inspired 
the program of our vault directly, the venerable tradi- 
tion of the Christian analogies must somehow, we can- 
not say through which channels, have reached the 
preaching friars of Hispaniola. However, tradition 
alone, be it ever so stringent, cannot be held responsible 
for the revival of a symbolic decoration the practice of 
which had long disappeared from the realm of religious 
art. Though we do not know the exact circumstances 
and the immediate cause that provoked this reappear- 
ance, one might be inclined to look for an extrinsic 
motive such as would be supplied by the nautical inter- 
ests of the proprietor of the chapel in the eighteenth 
century. In so far as the celestial representations of the 
vault are concerned, these nautical preoccupations might 
have been interpreted according to the orthodox scheme 
of a past period. 

The same text of Sicardus identifies the twelve 
months with the twelve apostles and mentions as a 
variation the twelve prophets. In a similar fashion, the 
Priscillianists had referred the zodiacal signs to the 
twelve patriarchs,” and still other interpretations had 


53- Mitrale sive de officiis ecclesiasticis summa, Migne, Patro- 
logia, Paris, 1855, CCXIII, col. 232, caput vil, de octava do- 
mint. 

54. Although more often Saturn is equivalent to the Golden 
Age. 

55. W. Gundel, s.v. Kometen, in Pauly Wissowa, Realen- 
zyclopadie, X, p. 1181. 

56. Cicero, De natura deorum, 1, 118. 

57. According to the astrologer Julianus, cat. cod. astr. 1, 
134-137, quoted after Wilhelm Gundel, Sterne und Sternbilder 
im Glauben des Altertums und der Neuzeit, Bonn and Leipzig, 
1922, p. 134. 

58. Cf. Gundel, of.cit., p. 77; to a certain degree, such spec- 
ulations correspond to the early Christian iconography. On 
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likened them to the twelve doors of the Celestial Jeru- 
salem of the Revelation.*® However, the arrangement 
of the signs of our ceiling does not follow the usual 
order of the months, beginning with Aries— 


sunt artes, taurus, gemini, cancer, leo, UmIr go, 
libraque, scorpius, arcitenens, caper, amphora, 
pisces— 


nor are the triplications those which would belong to 
each planet. This rules out any further significance as 
a horoscope.*° We might rather infer that this distribu- 
tion merely followed a decorative purpose, as would be 
suggested not only by the use of corresponding heraldic 
pairs such as sagittarius and taurus, leo and aries, or 
aquarius and gemini, but also by the fact that the less 
sightly signs, libra, pisces, cancer, and scorpius, have 
been placed in the cloud rocaille at the feet of the 
planets. The result is an arrangement of the zodiac and 
the planets in groups of four and eight signs which—if 
it should have any meaning beyond its decorative pur- 
pose—might possibly contain some such speculation as 
the ut per quaternarium virtutum perveniamus ad se- 
narium operum, et per ternarium (referring to the 
triplication coordinated with each planet) ad octonarium 
beatitudinum. 

On the other hand,” it is quite possible that behind 
the surprising revival of cosmotheological thought we 
have to look for a Dominican effort to reconcile the 
new heliocentric theories with the ancient concept of 
the Head of God ruling the Universe under the form 
of a divine sun which from the center of the cosmos 
governs the tetraktys of elements, temperaments, 
winds, and seasons foreshadowed in the holy quaternity 
of the evangelists. In opposition to the new spirit of 
experimentation and of the supremacy of the physical 
facts, the Dominican order would thus have made an 
ultimate attempt to maintain the traditional hierarchy 
of the ideas of a world that was about to disappear. 


(2) 

‘There is one more observation to be made. We are 
dealing with a chapel of the Rosary. Indeed, we might 
reasonably associate the images of the vault with the 
Virgin. In the second part of the Revelation of St. 
John, the “woman clothed with the sun and the 


some well-known sarcophagi, each of the twelve apostles shows 
a star above his head, cf. Fernand Cabrol and Henri Leclercq, 
Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie, Paris, 
1924, 1, p. 3014, s.v. astre. See also Gundel, of.cit., on the 
Christian allegories of the zodiac, after F. Piper, Mythologie 
und Symbolik der christlichen Kunst von den Gltesten Zeiten 
bis ins 16. Jahrhundert, Weimar, 1847, 11, pp. 284ff. 

59. XXI, 12; for copious Christian identifications of the num- 
ber 12 see Innocentius III, De Mysterio missae, 11, 50. 

60. As I was kindly informed by the late Dr. F. Saxl. 

61. I follow the fine observation of Panofsky, cf. above 
note §1. 

62. 1, 133 Il, 13 IV, 5, the sun referred to God. 

63. XII, 1-5. 

64. Cf. Millard Meiss, “Light as Form and Symbol in 
Some Fifteenth Century Paintings,” ART BULLETIN, XXVII, 
1945, pp. 175ff.; Meyer Schapiro, “Muscipula Diaboli, the 
Symbolism of the Mérode Altarpiece,” ibid., pp. 183ff.; cf. 
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moon under her feet, and upon her head a crown of 
twelve stars’®* has always been interpreted as Mary 
who now appropriates the symbols of heaven. “Clothed 
with the sun” might even be understood as an allusion 
to the mystic penetration by the light.®* 

The interpretation of this passage produced in the 
early eighteenth century an allegory like the Zodiaco 
Mariano,” written by the Jesuit, Francisco de Flo- 
rencia. Here, the introduction by Father Juan Antonio 
de Oviedo explains the Baroque title as follows: “Lla- 
mole Zodiaco Mariano, porque como el Sol en los 
Signos, y Casas del Zodiaco Celeste, es en donde junto 
con sus luces, y resplandores embia favorables influxos 
a beneficio de toda la tierra, assi el Sol de justicia Christo 
en las Casas, y Templos de su SS. Madre la qual en 
todos ellos es Signo grande, como la vib §. Juan en su 
A pocalipsi.” Though the author mentions the Revela- 
tion, the allegory is a purely verbal one. For here it is 
Christ who has usurped the ancient symbol of the Lord 
of Heavens and who lets his light shine “over the 
houses and temples of his mother.” But somewhat 
earlier, in the second half of the seventeenth century, 
the cupola of the Rosary Chapel of the Dominican 
church at Puebla (Mexico)® bears a legend inscribed 
in the central sun, which runs: Spiritus domint requies- 
cat super eam (sc. Mariam). 

Keeping in mind the formal spirit which character- 
ized the founder of the Rosary order, Alain de la 
Roche,” who was the propagator of this particular ven- 
eration, it might perhaps be permitted to find in the 
presence on our ceiling of three orders of stars (fixed 
stars, zodiac, and planets) and in the five prominent 
signs of Sun, Jupiter, Mars, Saturn, and Mercury, an 
allusion to the holy numbers of the rosary: the three- 
times-five mysteries of Mary. 

In a cosmos, disposed after the four great qualities, 
the three-times-five mysteries, the three virtues, the 
eight beatitudes, a universe firmly based upon the 
Christian analogies, the Dominican vault offers one of 
the last great enunciations of the Middle Ages in the 
American provinces of Spain—a world established on 
tradition, dogma, and revelation, as heralded by the 
entrance to the chapel. 
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the interpretation of the Annunciation of Jan van Eyck by 
Panofsky (unpublished lecture quoted by Heckscher, of.c#t., 
p. 180). 

65. Zodiaco Mariano en que el sol de justicia Christo con la 
salud en las alas visita como Signos, y Casas propias para bene- 
ficio de los hombres los templos, y lugares dedicados a los cultos 
de su SS. Madre por medio de las mas celebres, y milagrosas 
imagenes de la misma Senora que se veneran en esta America 
Septentrional, y Reynos de la Nueva Espana. Obra Posthuma 
de el Padre Francisco de Florencia, de la Compania de Jesus, 
reducida & compendio, y en gran parte anadida por el P. Juan 
Antonio de Oviedo de la misma Compania .. . Mexico, 1755. 

66. Reprod. in Dr. Atl, Iglesias de Mexico, Mexico, 1925, 
IV, p. 63. 

67. For the integration of this “ultraconcrete phantasy of 
faith” in the last period of the Middle Ages, that of the de- 
cadence of symbolism, cf. J. Huizinga, of.cit., pp. 290, 301ff. 
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PICTURESQUE ECLECTICISM 
Cc. L. V. MEEKS 


So far the architecture of the nineteenth century has 
largely eluded such attempts as have been made to 
classify it as a unit. This paper is an essay at pushing 
the matter a little further. The germ of a possible 
method was implicit in Christopher Hussey’s The Pic- 
turesque of 1927.’ The influence of his pioneer work 
was felt by James MacQuedy, John Piper, and others 
writing in the Architectural Review. Using their sug- 
gestions and approaching the century as a morphological 
unit I had been able to glimpse the outline of a broadly 
inclusive system analogous to those applied by Woelfflin 
and Fokker to the Renaissance and Baroque periods, 
and by Focillon to the Romanesque and Gothic.” 

The conceptions so far employed begin with Hussey, 
who felt that the term picturesque defined the special 
mode of vision of the century. He, however, limited its 
application to architecture to a period ending about 
1845, preliminary to a romantic phase. Hussey saw the 
picturesque not as a style, but as a method of combin- 
ing and using styles.* Here we begin to probe beneath 
the superficial concept of revivals. MacQuedy extended 
the scope of the picturesque to include the Victorian 
period. He saw a common denominator in exuberance, 
particularly of outline and added “. . . early Victorian 
buildings have enough in common to outweigh all their 
differences. . . . As a group they are in reaction... 
against the constraint of academicism.”* We can carry 
this broad generalization the next step and say that, in 
turn, modern architecture is a reaction to the studied 
irregularity of the picturesque. 

In 1942, John Coolidge defined Victorian archi- 
tecture as based upon “. . . a changing repertory of re- 
vivals, a changing conception of the role that historical 
styles should play in contemporary design, and a chang- 
ing feeling for mass, space, shape, color and texture. 
. . .”> Buford Pickens applied this test to a detailed 
study of the Victorian architecture of Detroit. He 
found three phases: (1) Pre-Victorian, subordination 
of the parts to the whole; (2) Victorian, impression- 
istic effect of aggregation of parts; and (3) Post-Vic- 
torian, emphasis shifting back to continuity of surface 
and effects of mass and solidity. He, too, saw a single 


1. Christopher Hussey, The Picturesque, London, 1927. 

2. Heinrich Woelfflin, Principles of Art History, New York, 
1932; T. H. Fokker, Roman Baroque Art, London, 1938; 
Henri Focillon, Art d’occident, Paris, 1938. 

3. The meaning of the term “style” is involved. If we ac- 
cept the definition “distinctive or characteristic mode of pres- 
entation, expression, construction or execution” (Oxford Dic- 
tionary), we are not limited to the narrower meaning of orna- 
mental vocabulary and Hussey’s “method” becomes the “mode” 
we are in search of. 

4. James MacQuedy, “Criticism,” Architectural Review, 
LXXXIX, 1941, p. 81. 

5. John P. Coolidge, Mill and Mansion . . 
1942, Pp. 59. 

6. Buford L. Pickens, “Treasure Hunting at Detroit,” Ar- 
chitectural Review, XCV1, 1944, pp. 169-176. 

7. Nikolaus Pevsner, “The Picturesque in Architecture,” 
Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, Lv, (De- 
cember) 1947, pp. 55ff. 
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aesthetic attitude underly.ng the diversity of the stylistic 
vocabulary. More recently, Nikolaus Pevsner defined 
the aesthetic of the nineteenth century for which he 
used the term “Picturesque.”’ He prefers this to the 
label “poetic,” or “humanist,” because it was a concep- 
tion of the period. His characteristics of the style are 
those of Uvedale Price.* I differ from him, since he 
does not insist that the picturesque is the only, or even 
the predominant, aesthetic of the whole century. For 
both Pickens and MacQuedy there was another im- 
portant current of taste which they call the vernacular. 
I do not think that this is a distinct or independent 
stream; the picturesque point of view was so popular 
and universal that it dominated all strata of taste.° 

Throughout the eighteenth century in England an 
aesthetic theory was developing, until in 1796 it was 
possible for Uvedale Price to formulate its character- 
istics. Burke had already distinguished between the 
beautiful and the sublime.*® William Gilpin had added 
a third category, “Picturesque Beauty.”** The basis of 
taste was shifting from reason, via fashion, to sensi- 
bility. It was left for Price, building upon the observa- 
tions of Robert Adam and Sir Joshua Reynolds to sys- 
tematize the qualities which contributed to the pictur- 
esque in architecture as well as in landscape. It was not 
long before taste accepted picturesqueness as the prin- 
cipal source of beauty, and the critical vocabulary of 
English and American architectural writers throughout 
the nineteenth century was derived from that of Price. 

The essential clue is the consistent emphasis on vis- 
ual qualities. For the Industrial Era, as in some preced- 
ing periods, the impression made by the exterior upon 
the beholder was the major purpose of architecture, 
corresponding in importance to our emphasis on a func- 
tional expression of the interior. Pugin wrote, in 1841: 
“, » « in these times all that does not catch the eye is 
neglected.”** In 1872 Eastlake held that the test of a 
good building was “. . . is it offensive to the eye... ?”** 
And Dean Stanley acutely observed that “. . . in the 
first half of this century, a new eye was given to the 
mind of man.”** This recalls Kenneth Clark’s similar 
observation, “. . . men’s formal, imaginative demands 
which vary so unaccountably from age to age,” with its 
implications of a succession of form preferences dictat- 
ing new compositional rules and criteria.*® 


8. Sir Uvedale Price, An Essay on the Picturesque, London, 
1794-98; Essays on the Picturesque, London, 1810. The refer- 
ences are to the Edinburgh edition of 1842: On the Picturesque, 
edited by Sir Thomas Dick Lauder. 
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13. Charles Eastlake, 4 History of the Gothic Revival, Lon- 
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Visual systems of analysis have since Woelfflin been 
one of the most fruitful methods of criticism. (It is not 
irrelevant to the general thesis that the pioneer work in 
visual systems was done by a nineteenth century his- 
torian.) The structural and spatial aspects of archi- 
tecture do not yield readily to this method, and other 
bases may become necessary for their complete analysis; 
however, for the nineteenth century in which the ap- 
pearance of architecture was so stressed, visual criteria 
are peculiarly appropriate. 

Observing the qualities which arouse the enthusiasm 
of such men as Pugin, Ruskin, Barry, Wyatt, Fergus- 
son, Kerr, and Statham in their criticism of architecture, 
we find, like Woelfflin, that five principal categories 
emerge. All of them are opposed to Woelfflin’s five 
classical qualities but are variants of his five baroque 
ones, of which they are the direct descendants. Both 
the baroque and the picturesque were reactions against 
the restrictions of classicism. The first quality is rough- 
ness; this is the opposite of the classical smoothness and 
finish and to Woelfflin’s “linear.” In building, it in- 
volves emphatic stone joints, quarry-faced ashlar, roofs 
of rough tile or stone. Roughness, if extended to its 
limit, becomes decay and ruin, the effect of time and 
the elements, and is, in this sense, “natural.” The 
value placed on it accounts for Richardson’s masonry, 
or the handling of wood in the “Cottage Style,” and 
textural contrast as used by Carl Koch. Ruskin used a 
related term, “savageness.” The same quality still 
arouses admiration as “ruggedness,” which, according 
to the Architectural Forum in 1949, is one of the 
qualities of good architecture.”® 

Movement is the second quality. This was observed 
in Vanbrugh’s work, particularly at Blenheim, by Adam 
in 1778, by Reynolds in 1786, by Price and later by 
Wyatt and Soane.*’ It is in opposition to the “plane” of 
classic. Movement, says Robert Adam, is concerned 
with “the rising and falling, advancing and receding, 
with the convexity and concavity and other forms of 
the great parts. . . .”?* It is a principle of composition 
of the masses and elements related to naturalistic land- 
scape and is most easily discerned when the building is 
viewed from a distance. As C. J. Richardson observed 
in 1870, “The architect usually considers that if his 
building look well when seen by moonlight, or through 
the medium of a foggy or dull atmosphere, it is pictur- 
esque, and he is satisfied.”*® “Massiness” is an eight- 
eenth century synonym for this. It is not concerned 


16. Architectural Forum, xc (February) 1949, p. 83. 

17. Hussey, of.cét., pp. 188, 189, 202. 

18. Robert Adam, Works, 1, 1773, introduction, quoted by 
Hussey, 0f.cit., p. 189. 

19. C. J. Richardson, Picturesque Designs in Architecture, 
London, 1870, p. 3. 

20. Price, op.cit., p. 331. 

21. Railway Review, August 25, 1883; quoted by Walter 
Berg, Buildings and Structures of American Railroads . . 
New York, 1904, p. 395: 

“The main motive .. . is the leading up of all its parts from 
both directions to the main tower. This tower will be 157 feet 
in height to the ridge, and will be a conspicuous and imposing 
object from every point of view. From this culminating point 
the masses of the building will diminish in height towards the 
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with weight or heaviness but is “the accompaniment 
and, as it were, the attendance of the inferior parts in 
their different gradations . . . to the principal build- 
ing.”*° In 1883 an enthusiastic account of the new 
station for the Michigan Central Railroad in Detroit 
shows in detail how the agreeable effects of movement 
were achieved by the architect.** 

The third quality, irregularity, is related to Woelff- 
lin’s “openness” and is in opposition to the classical 
“closed form.” When achieving irregularity, sponta- 
neity and accident were preferred to calculation. Pu- 
gin, like Frank Lloyd Wright, thought that this de- 
sirable quality should be the direct expression of the 
functional parts in an organic way.”* Others were less 
finicky about the means, provided the effect was at- 
tained. Reynolds advised irregularity to give the build- 
ing “something of scenery” and associated it with ac- 
cident.”* Price mentions “sudden breaks and variations 
of form.”** Asymmetry is one device to this end; the 
correspondence between parts should not be too ob- 
vious. This will avoid the monotony of classical build- 
ings. Richard Payne Knight extended the term to in- 
clude a mixture of styles. He fancied designs like “the 
fortresses of our ancestors . . . transformed into Ital- 
ianized villas, and decked with the porticos, balustrades, 
and terraces of Jones and Palladio. . . .”** This joyous 
independence from academic shackles is repeated in 
1870. In Gothic buildings “an exact correspondence of 
parts is often disguised by an appearance of splendid 
confusion and irregularity.”** Pugin was more violent 
in his opposition to the immediate past: “. . . a long un- 
broken mass of building without light and shade is 
monotonous and unsightly. . . . [Old houses] were not 
masked or concealed under one monotonous front, but 
by their variety in form and outline increasing the ef- 
fect... .”*" The canonization of this doctrine comes 
from S. H. Brooks: “It is evident that to introduce ir- 
regularity of form in buildings is an architectural re- 
finement of the present age.”** These quotations dem- 
onstrate how positive the advocates of the new mode of 
vision were. We are not involved with a careless slip- 
ping away from “good” standards but with a revo- 
lution. 

Variety, the fourth quality, could be achieved in 
many ways, some of them implicit in the preceding 
three qualities, such as variety of surface and material, 
variety of masses and parts. It is a quality opposed to 
classical compartmentation or the repetition of identical 
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motifs and is subtly different from the baroque concep- 
tion of total unity, which may or may not be achieved 
by the picturesque designer provided he lives up to 
Price’s belief that “Men grow weary of uniform per- 
fection; nor will anything compensate the absence of 
every obstacle to curiosity, and every hope of novelty.”*° 
The most conspicuous application of this ideal is shown 
by the striving for a varied silhouette, “the grandeur, 
richness and variety of [the summit].’*° Chimneys, 
towers, and gables complemented by higher and higher 
roofs were used to effect a striking outline. Hence their 
importance in nineteenth century palaces and prisons. 

Intricacy is the fifth quality. It is the opposite of 


Woelfflin’s classical “clearness.” It is an outgrowth of 
the baroque “unclearness.” It signifies that the forms 


and their relationships are complex and not immedi- 
ately discerned, that curiosity is aroused, that the be- 
holder must make an effort to decipher them and that 
his interest will be provoked by his temporary per- 
plexity. Ruskin’s “redundance”’ with its implications of 
“Javish, or abundant” is related. The opposite quality, 
“baldness,” was condemned by Wyatt.** Intricacy may 
also imply richness as preferable to 
gre,” something like Veblen’s “‘conspicuous waste” 
without its perjorative connotations, and Mumford’s 
“sense of spaciousness and aristocratic 
needed . . . to sustain the spirit.”** 
Other terms used by Price, such as “piquant,” “‘irri- 
tation,” “anachronism,” “surprise,” and “novelty,” 
had highly specialized meanings of Price’s own, no 
longer conveyed by these words, of which the essence 
is covered by the more inclusive qualities used above. 
The usefulness of these terms can be shown by com- 
parison with those of other systems. F. P. Chambers 
opposes five general qualities of romanticism with five 
for classicism as follows: “redundance,” 
“frailty,” “bizzarria,” and ‘ 
ity,” “finish,” “solidity,” 
His “redundance” 


“pinched or mea- 


ease, the extra 


“frou 
“irregularity” vs. 
“race,” : 
and “‘bizzarria” are not as distinct 
as “variety” and “intricacy.” “Roughness” 
ularity” we have also used. Chambers uses “frailty” as 
the opposite of the classical “solidity.” Neither of these 
is essentially visual although they do play a part in the 
total effect. The architecture of the nineteenth century 
was on the whole extremely well built and cannot in 
this respect be separated from the centuries preceding 
it. The greater richness of the surface and the in- 
creased emphasis on verticals rather than stratification, 
while possibly diminishing the effect of solidity, was 
compensated for by manipulating the masses in the in- 
terest of greater contrasts of light and shade and more 
movement. Ruskin’s term “rigidity” 


ohness,”” 

“‘auster- 
‘ : ”» 

and “regularity. 


and “‘irreg- 


seems to me to be 


less concerned with the quality of solidity than with 
the universal quality of stability. 

29. Price, op.cit., p. 337. 

30. Ibid., p. 349. 

31. M. Digby Wyatt, Fine Art, London, 1870, p. 87. 

32. Lewis Mumford, “Monumentalism, Symbolism and 
Style,” Architectural Review, cv (April) 1949, p. 180. 

33. F. P. Chambers, The History of Taste, New York, 
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Ruskin, interested in translating aesthetic into moral 
terms, rarely deals with purely visual effects. For this 
reason his seven lamps of architecture—sacrifice, truth, 
power, beauty, life, memory, and obedience—are not 
comparable to the qualities we are concerned with. On 
the other hand, in his chapter on Gothic architecture he 
lists the qualities appropriate to it and, by extension, to 


all good architecture. They are “‘savageness,” “change- 


fulness,” “naturalism,” “grotesqueness,” “rigidity,” 
and “redundance.”** I have already referred to the 


last two. “‘Naturalism”’ is an extremely indefinite term 
which I alluded to under “roughness.” The latter in- 
cludes Ruskin’s “grotesqueness” and “‘savageness” and 
Chambers’ “bizzarria.”” Ruskin’s “changefulness” seems 
to me to be less apt than Price’s “variety.” 

It is noteworthy that neither Ruskin nor Chambers 
uses a term analogous to Price’s “movement.” ‘They 
have failed to recognize the prime importance of the 
plasticity of the w hole, an over-all concept congenial to 
modern thought and essential to the understanding of 
the composition of nineteenth century buildings which 
should be seen as made up of many interlocking parts, 
not as unrelated, planimetric facades. The irrelevance 
of Ruskin’s seven lamps is shown by Digby Wyatt, who 
compared them to Vitruvius’ seven principles and found 
these heptads equally valid for classical or mediaeval 
buildings and therefore not of use in distinguishing the 
unique qualities of nineteenth century architecture.*° 

Jacques Barzun characterizes romantic art as a 
whole as possessed of the following qualities: “ 
“strife,” “contrast,” ‘“‘color,” 
ety.”°° He has, however, 


drama,’ 
and “vari- 
denied that there was an ar- 
chitectural expression of these comparable in force and 
power to their literary manifestations. This seems to be 
due to his failure to understand architecture, for they 
are also components of the picturesque style. 

The quotations above have included many from 
Uvedale Price written at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The century-long duration of the picturesque 
ideal can be demonstrated by references to Alfred 
Waterhouse. From his first significant building, the 
Manchester Assizes, designed in 1859, which Ruskin 
thought to be the only building which approached his 
ideals, until his death in 1905, Waterhouse consistently 
but flexibly practiced and preached the pi icturesque doc- 
trine. This is confirmed by his obituary in The Builder 
which, in the condescending manner one generation 
usually uses toward its predecessor, refers to “his char- 
acteristic breaking up of outlines and surfaces by clever 
and unexpected manoeuvres in wall plane and sky 
line . . . his talent for leading up to and making the 
most of the salient angle in plan.”*’ The Builder also 
noted that although he changed his vocabulary from 
Gothic to Renaissance and on occasion to less derivative 


° > 
“richness,” 
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detail, it did not affect his form concept—‘‘once he 
had quitted Gothic he still went his own way.”** In 
1889 Waterhouse warned students of architecture “to 
take care lest a design prove to be anything but a 
pleasure to the eye. . . . An architect may spoil his 
building by the clumsiness of his details, by not adapt- 
ing them to the distance from the eye . . . he may de- 
vote himself to the details of his composition while neg- 
lecting the outline seen against the sky.”*® 

Even the younger generation was part of the move- 
ment. In 1898, H. H. Statham uses the following, by 
now familiar, terms in analyzing the comparatively re- 
strained architecture of his day with its Renaissance de- 
tail: “the production of a striking and impressive struc- 
ture . . . massed into blocks . . . treated with more or 
less picturesqueness and contrast in detail . . . the almost 
endless possibilities of design in the ways of combination 
and grouping . . . fancy and invention in the clothing 
of a building are necessary to the completion of the 
design....** 

A striking instance of the longevity of the pictur- 
esque mode of vision is its reflection in the criticism of 
the official British architectural delegate to the Chicago 
Fair of 1893. William Emerson found that the Ma- 
chinery Building was “most picturesque.” The Fish- 
eries Building, he declared “a very picturesque group 
in Romanesque.” The State Buildings, he said, “were 
for the most part picturesque, handsome and interest- 
ing.” He criticized Van Brunt’s Electric Palace because 
“the towers were feeble in outline.” Sullivan’s Trans- 
portation Building affected him adversely although he 
did appreciate the less picturesque, more classical groups 
in other parts of the Fair. His opinions on the whole 
are couched in terms and express a point of view not 
dissimilar to Price’s on Vanbrugh.** 

At about the same time, Robert Kerr made the fol- 
lowing comments on American architecture: “. . . the 
old-fashioned character of the former American build- 
ing, prosaic and dull even when on the largest scale, has 
completely changed, so that graceful and picturesque 
edifices, of all degrees of magnitude, of all classes, and 
of all styles, are to be found everywhere.”* 

Chaotic as the nineteenth century appears in some 
aspects, there is reason to contend that it was a cul- 
tural unit. Jules Romains has said that the period from 
1815 to 1915 was an epoch characterized by intellec- 
tual emancipation, a flowering of the creative spirit and 
a vastly enhanced significance for the life of each indi- 
vidual. “There was,” he says, “a greater force of 
purely intellectual activity than had ever been seen in 
a similar span.”** Those who could not accept the un- 
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palatable findings of science sought escape in fantasy, 
and in so doing aided the cause of individual liberty 
since they insisted on the right of the individual to be 
himself.** Taste, for instance, was accepted as human 
and variable rather than subject to immutable law. 
Nineteenth century thought has in common the follow- 
ing traits: admiration of energy, moral enthusiasm, re- 
spect for original genius, the confidence to take risks, 
intensity of feeling and expression.** These are positive, 
admirable qualities. Barzun has also observed that the 
unity of the century is shown intuitively by the ordinary 
man’s habit of condemning it as a whole.** The century 
felt a sense of triumph in overcoming the limitations of 
the eighteenth century, not the least glorious of which 
was the revolt against academic standards of taste and, 
instead, allegiance to a Gothic or Dionysiac spirit. 

Part of the general revaluation of the nineteenth 
century which has been suggested by the previous sec- 
tion is directed toward singling out for notice its con- 
spicuously original creations. Whereas, formerly, critics 
tended to treat the buildings of the age according to 
their stylistic detail as Monumental Classic, Greek Re- 
vival, or Victorian Gothic, more recently there has 
been a tendency to ignore the forest and cull from the 
underbrush a potentially significant sport such as the 
Crystal Palace. This method has the merit of drawing 
attention to the inventive aspects of the period, though 
its architecture is often regarded as inferior to its en- 
gineering. In addition to dramatic experimentation with 
metal and glass, standardization of parts, prefabrica- 
tion and such technical advances, other materials were 
explored. It is said that Waterhouse practically created 
the terracotta industry.** He found it a perfect medium 
for achieving the variety of ornament and richness of 
surface of his South Kensington Museum. In the fifties 
and sixties the churches are refreshingly original in plan 
and inventive in detail. All through the century the de- 
sign of houses showed freer and freer arrangements of 
interior space culminating in the Queen Anne and be- 
queathing to the twentieth century a fruitful tradition. 
Hundreds of new building programs of unparalleled 
complexity were successfully solved and wholly new 
types of structures created such as the modern hospital, 
public school, and railroad stations. 

In terms of a new, nineteenth century vision, we 
find now and then a writer of the period who senses the 
originality of his own day, although the more common 
attitude was that there was little enough to admire. E. 
M. Barry, for instance, allowed that the so-called re- 
vivals were difficult to distinguish from innovations.** 
J. R. Coolidge, Jr., writing in 1900, recognized that 
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new forms had come into being in civic, domestic, com- 
mercial, and industrial types of buildings. Railroad sta- 
tions such as that at Frankfort, and its relatives in exhi- 
bition buildings, he called the characteristic architecture 
of the time, the only original architecture of the cen- 
tury.” In 1869, The Builder, replying to Robert 
Kerr’s suggestion that the architectural style which had 
succeeded “the Picturesque” be called “The Archi- 
tecturesque,” said that contemporary architecture was 
“not a school at all, its predominant characteristics be- 
ing the absence of all distinguishing characteristics . . . 
attention being wholly directed to general broad effects 
of light and shade and balance of form.”°° This implies, 
vaguely, a common denominator for at least the mid- 
nineteenth century. The fact that the picturesque was 
not dependent on, or identical with, the Gothic or even 
the past, was asserted by Petit. He said, “Selecting 
Gothic is not enough to secure picturesqueness . 

many modern Gothic structures are not as picturesque 
as a railway shed . . . we are more likely to attain pic- 
turesqueness by working according to the spirit of our 
age than by transferring ourselves to an extinct one.”*? 
A few years earlier an anonymous writer in the Quar- 
terly Review remarked, tellingly, that “for the most 
part the public is able to appreciate the merit of all the 
various styles of architecture, and to judge them not by 
reference to some type from which they have deviated, 
or to some model from which they have fallen short, 
but, as in fairness they should be judged, by their agree- 
ment or disagreement with the more durable laws of 
taste.”°* He is warning the critics of sixty years later 
against the very trap into which they fell. The dura- 
bility of his laws may have been chimerical but at the 
time he was writing, taste was picturesque. His per- 
sonal tolerance included “Elizabethan or Jacobean, 
revived Gothic, ‘Georgian Gothic’ and ‘Wyatville cas- 
tellated.” ”*°* We can see in this attitude a kinship with 
Price, who said “an artist who, in any art, produces 
new and striking effects... (it hardly matters by what 
means) has attained a great end.””** There is additional 
evidence that the over-all effect was the prevailing con- 
cern of the critics of the mid-century even when con- 
sidering past styles; Greek and Gothic architecture, it 
was said, “are better distinguished by an attention to 
their general effects, than to the minute parts peculiar 
to each.”°*° Dean Stanley was perhaps ingenuous when 
he replied to the criticism that the architecture of the 
seventies was too reproductive by saying that “the very 
eagerness of reproduction is itself an original inspiration 
and there is in it also a peculiar grace. . . .”°* It is this 
“peculiar grace” upon which we are hoping to shed 
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some light. Statham, writing at the end of the century, 
when the vocabulary had shifted more exclusively to 
Renaissance forms, felt that using borrowed forms was 
no bar to originality. The Renaissance, he contended, 
had borrowed their forms from the past but their pal- 
aces were wholly un-Roman.™ 

The strength of the nineteenth century faith in the 
picturesque is indicated by the ability to find it almost 
anywhere. Similarly, impelled by our faith, we stress 
the structural logic and the orderly, rational aspects of 
Gothic, which to Scott and his contemporaries was pri- 
marily irregular and varied. Petit deplored the “reduc- 
tion to symmetry” of Canterbury by modern restora- 
tion. He found St. Paul’s “highly picturesque” with 
variety of outline well carried out.°* The Parthenon, 
Roman ruins, and the Acropolis complex were some- 
times cited to prove that the classic could be as pictur- 
esque as the Gothic. Such concentration on the pic- 
turesque is no more exaggerated than our ideal of 
simplicity which makes us see richness in any other 
period as a defect. 

Alfred Neumeyer has said: “. . . Romanticism has 
nowhere found a stylistic expression of its own in the 
field of architecture and sculpture. In painting it is 
also more a changed emotional content and a new sub- 
ject matter than a different form. ...”°° It is my con- 
tention that we have been looking for an architecture 
corresponding to the Romantic movement in the wrong 
place, and that the picturesque vision is the essential 
clue. Even Hussey, like Barzun, felt that there was no 
genuinely Romantic architecture, only a pastiche.® 
Agnes Addison offered the Greek and Gothic revivals 
as the architecture of Romanticism and added that the 
desire for something different does not require some- 
thing new but is content with change.** Geoffrey Scott 
allowed of both a picturesque and a romantic archi- 
tecture but could not accept either. He found tedious 
their lack of academic logic, their unrestrained fantasy. 
More important is his observation that the baroque is a 
blend of picturesque and classic but is always logical, at 
least aesthetically.°* Here, in what may have been the 
first tentative manifestation of the picturesque, he can 
tolerate it, but as it matures he loses sympathy with it. 
The term “romantic” like the term “picturesque,” also 
suggests an anticlassic point of view; both are in direct 
opposition to academicism. However, although “‘roman- 
tic” has been used since 1659 in the sense of imaginative 
freedom, it is less specific in meaning when applied to 
any of the visual arts and is almost entirely nebulous 
when used in connection with architecture. Hence my 
feeling that “picturesque” is preferable for the architec- 
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ture of the nineteenth century. “Scenic,” too, has been 
applied, particularly for the period dominated by John 
Nash. This seems to me to be more restricting than 
“picturesque.” It does not connote all five of the quali- 
ties which we have defined, being concerned chiefly 
with movement, nor does it describe the vocabulary. 
An ideal term is one which comprises both the aesthetic 
goal and the vocabulary. 

No age has so determinedly striven to be original as 
our own. We have made a fetish of novelty. Where the 
last century took originality with caution, we have ex- 
tended it to its limit. We now feel that each building 
must aspire to originality, structure, plan, form, and 
decoration, hopeless as this ideal is. Picturesque archi- 
tects, however, could be eclectic without shame. George 
Gilbert Scott said: “. . . borrowing from all we know of 
art, elements wherewith to enrich, amplify, and render 
more perfect that style which we have laid down as our 
nucleus and groundwork, eclecticism is a principle of 
the highest value and one to which all styles of art but 
the very earliest have been indebted for their perfec- 
tion.”** Wyatt observed “the progress of the age to- 
wards an eclectic development; .. . deriving the mate- 
rials for recombination in an attempt at originality.” 
The conservative Fergusson advocated the use of the 
Italian, or as he called it, “the common sense style” be- 
cause “‘never having attained completeness... [it] not 
only admits of, but insists on progress. It courts borrow- 
ing principles and forms. . . pillars or, pinnacles, . . . 
towers, and spires or domes . . . it has no master but 
true taste . . . and it courts originality.”°° Here is a ra- 
tionale of eclecticism which may strike us as naive, al- 
though it is a franker acceptance of the realities of the 
situation than our attitude. The same tolerance was 
shown at the end of the century, when American archi- 
tecture was on the whole gaily derivative. Louis Gibson 
wrote that, after meeting the physical requirements, 
structures should then be decorated with the best motifs 
the world’s architecture has to offer us. He adds, “If 
we can do this in an original spirit it is well, but origi- 
nality is not essential.”°* Considering the number of 
new problems which faced the architects of the nine- 
teenth century and the sheer volume of building, it is 
understandable that inventiveness did not more often 
extend into details. Hence I propose to call the architec- 
ture of the last century—a combination of a new form 
vision, the picturesque, with the limitless repertory of 
historic detail—“‘picturesque eclecticism.” This serves 
to differentiate it sharply from the architecture of the 
various national renaissances with their more restricted 
vocabularies and less aggressive picturesqueness and also 
from the classic, mediaeval, and academic periods which 
were eclectic or picturesque, but not both. 

The architectural use of borrowed forms in changed 
contexts parallels the painting of the period also derived 
from the past and which gave the familiar forms differ- 

63. George Gilbert Scott, Remarks on Secular and Domestic 
4rchitecture, 2nd ed., London, 1858, p. 265 note. 

64. Wyatt, op.cit., p. 102. 
65. Fergusson, of.cit., 11, pp. 115ff. 
66. Louis H. Gibson, Beautiful Houses, New York, 1895, 
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ent meanings. In sculpture too, classical poses were 
adapted to stimulate feeling, and given sentimental titles. 
Typical of this aspect of romanticism is the way in 
which Germanic towers were reworked to appeal to 
the citizens of frontier communities, responding in this 
case to a deep psychological need for reassurance. 

To what extent is symbolism a clue to the form feel- 
ing of the picturesque? Was symbolism a separate phase? 
Was the impact of Pugin and Ruskin in the forties re- 
sponsible for a major change in the movement? Their 
influence was directed toward truth and they equated 
morality and art. It seems to me that they strengthened 
the revolt against the rules, and while enlarging the 
critical apparatus, did not essentially modify the form 
vision, but added symbolic content to the already ac- 
cepted motifs. Similarly the doctrine of functionalism 
has become associated with, and, indeed, has sold, a par- 
ticular type of aesthetic, that of Cubism, with which it 
had no causal relationship. The literature of symbolic 
architecture is not extensive, but Statham contended 
that symbolism did not mean the expression of the in- 
terior on the exterior, nor did it mean the expression of 
construction and material but rather that it is the mani- 
festation of an ideal in our minds, or of the character of 
a man or a race.” Therefore, like stability or unity, it 
is an ever-present quality to be found in all architecture. 
The Romanesque cathedral or the modern Bay Region 
house are, in this sense, equally symbolic. Just as Ruskin 
was beginning his crusade for architectural morality, a 
new edition of Price, edited by Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder, had appeared; both the symbolic and the visual 
were spurs to the movement.” 

A more concrete manifestation of symbolism, the 
consequence of the rising tide of nationalism, was the 
tendency in each nation to derive detail from its own 
heritage, Gothic or Renaissance. This kind of chauvin- 
ism reached its climax in our century under the dictators 
and makes us unsympathetic with it. 

Symbolism and form vision are but two of the many 
angles from which nineteenth century architecture 
must be examined. We cannot, for instance, overlook 
the importance of pure sensation. Burke and Rousseau 
were important to the change, at the end of the eight- 
eenth century, from an Age of Taste to an Age of 
Feeling. Burke defined the sublime as that which 
aroused the passions of fear, infinity, difficulty or pain, 
vastness or obscurity.” This is a shift from a rational to 
an emotional basis for the appreciation of art. All ro- 
mantic beliefs derive from the high value placed on sen- 
sation. Wyatt connects this with architecture when he 
says of the basis for the revivals “that sensual delight 
was somewhat of a prime mover.”*® Others admired 
buildings because they use “the assertive pointed arch” 
or because they express the conviction of the architect. 
Mystery was considered a necessary part of art. The 
belief that genius is independent of rules was character- 


p. 30. 
67. H. H. Statham, of.cit., pp. 21, 31. 
68. See note 8. 
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istic of the whole century. Feeling was considered to 
have a creative aspect, and sensitivity was as important 
to the designer as knowledge. ‘The good artist was sup- 
posed to have the qualities of spontaneity and imagina- 
tion. The observer was to share in the intoxication and 
exuberance of the designer. This leads us to the im- 
plicit rule that the form of a building was not primarily 
governed by physical functionalism, nor by structural 
means, but by the designer’s desire to communicate his 
feelings. However, the emotions of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, although generally worn on the sleeve, could not 
easily be aroused. A positive effort was necessary to in- 
sure a reaction. Restraint, subtle refinements within an 
accepted canon, so satisfying to the eighteenth century 
connoisseur, did not titillate the nineteenth century ro- 
mantic. The poetry of Tennyson and the novels of 
Dickens make their appeal to more easily aroused senti- 
ments. The nineteenth century was the heyday of rhe- 
torical display in the arts as well as the council chamber 
or the Chautauqua. When the audience no longer re- 
sponds to uninhibited sentimentality, as is now the case, 
taste has changed. This carries with it the failure to 
comprehend the purposes and rewards of the outmoded 
aesthetic. It is this which has stood in the way of our 
appreciation of the positive achievements of the past 
century just as the seventeenth could not comprehend 
the thirteenth. 


It is not necessary here to examine a large number 
of specific buildings. Those which have been selected 
are not only typical but well known. Public buildings 
have deliberately been chosen because, conservative by 
nature, they are more resistant to new fashions than pri- 
vate houses. Since they are paid for from the public 
purse they must meet with a wider range of popular ac- 
ceptance, and indeed many of these had to pass a further 
screening since they were selected by a competition. If 
such buildings can be demonstrated to conform to the 
principles of picturesque eclecticism, the case will be 
stronger than if it rested upon atypical or frankly avant- 
garde structures. 

The stages in the growth of the picturesque are an 
eighteenth century prelude followed during the first 
half of the next century by several decades of experi- 
mentation culminating in the sixties and seventies with 
a period of maximum exuberance, followed, at the end 
of the century, by one of subsidence and relative re- 
straint. The postlude lapped over into the present cen- 
tury and the final wavelets are not yet entirely spent. 

The prelude occurred in eighteenth century Eng- 
land. She began to exercise a dominant role in taste in 
the eighteenth century, of which the first manifestation 
was the influence on the continent of the English School 
of landscape gardening. This paralleled the rise of Eng- 
land as a world power. The picturesque in architecture 
is the nineteenth century continuation of this role. It 


71. Anonymous, “Candidus’ Notebook,” Civil Engineer and 
Architect’s Journal, 1v, 1841, p. 121. 

72. The English and American books of this period are 
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comes to an end at about the same time that England’s 
ascendancy in other fields began to wane. The Ger- 
mans, Schinkel and Persius, whose works often show pic- 
turesqueness, had traveled in England. The influential 
Semper took refuge there before going to Switzerland 
and Vienna. Relations between France and England 
were also close. The dominant influence on American 
architecture through most of the nineteenth century, as 
well as the eighteenth, was English. During the prelude 
picturesqueness was tentative and even_ incidental. 
Movement and irregularity were the first character- 
istics to emerge. These were seen in the works of Van- 
brugh, particularly at Blenheim. The modern eye can 


see them as well in Hawksmoore’s and Archer’s 
churches. Even Kent’s Horse Guards (Fig. 1, right), 
although in a more strictly Palladian idiom, belongs 


with them. As one would expect, the Burlingtonians 
are far less inclined to movement than the followers of 
Wren, yet Chambers at Somerset House, composing 
with the river view in mind, approaches it. Vanbrugh’s 
work, now generally recognized as English Baroque, 
substantiates Geoffrey Scott’s observation that there 
were picturesque elements in the Baroque. This factor, 
then subordinate, grew to be dominant. Nineteenth cen- 
tury taste inevitably saw the picturesque characteristics 
of Gothic as primary and confused the accidents of age 
and dilapidations of time with aesthetic intent. How- 
ever, buildings of the early Gothic revivals blended this 
sentiment with a traditional academic regularity and 
repetition of detail. 

After 1800 picturesque experimentation was carried 
on more boldly. Wyatt, Chambers, and even Adam, 
had been largely following the work of the great natu- 
ralistic landscape gardeners. Soane, on the other hand, 
was more daring in his Dulwich Gallery. In his later 
years he even manipulated space toward picturesque 
ends, as in his own house and in the Court of Chancery. 
His Lothbury Corner of the Bank of England was 
called the best instance in town of the picturesque.” 
John Nash, always more picturesque than academic, 
showed his mastery of the ideal in his handling of Re- 
gent Street and the great terraces around Regent’s 
Park. His intense preoccupation with visual effect re- 
sulted in magnificently scenic compositions, with variety 
nicely alternated with regularity. Other English ex- 
amples of this phase, cited by Hussey and Pevsner, in- 
clude the National Gallery, University College, the 
Custom House, and the British Museum. The culmina- 
tion is the Houses of Parliament in which we can see 
combined horizontal masses and asymmetrically placed 
vertical accents. In domestic architecture, all over Eu- 
rope, there are the many concurrent picturesque fashions 
including the Gothic, the chalet, and the Italian villa 
popularized through such books as Loudon’s Ency- 
clopedia,” 


In the United States the same tendencies are shown 


in “Henry Austin and the Italian Villa,” ART BULLETIN, Xxx, 
1948, pp. 145ff. A. J. Downing is the American equivalent of 
his master, Loudon. 
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by Alexander J. Davis both in his houses and the larger 
buildings such as New York University. Picturesque 
buildings of the experimental type increase in number 
all during the forties and fifties. The climax of this 
phase in this country is the Smithsonian Institution, 
which succeeds in making a great public building more 
varied and intricate than Pugin and Barry’s master- 
piece on the banks of the Thames. 

In the second period certain treatments flower which 
had been gradually evolving. These include: the rejec- 
tion of frontality, the wider use of asymmetry, and the 
dominance of verticality. One of the tests of the pres- 
ence of the picturesque is the degree to which frontality 
has been eliminated. The academic principle of consid- 
ering a building as made up of one or more facades to 
be seen from a distance on an axis perpendicular to the 
plane of the facade, gave way, in the fully developed 
picturesque, to a desire to have the building seen in the 
round and from many points of view, from each of 
which the various masses would compose differently. 
Hence the fondness for corner sites and the use of ele- 
vated free-standing sites approached by winding drives, 
which permitted even a symmetrical building to be en- 
joyed picturesquely. This principle could be carried 
further, as, for instance, in the Palais de Justice in Brus- 
sels (Fig. 2) where the elements are loosely integrated 
and the correspondence between exterior forms and in- 
terior spaces is far from direct. Motifs are often merely 
added on or simply juxtaposed; for instance, the treat- 
ment of an exterior surface is not necessarily continued 
around the corner, but within the limits set by the base 
and the cornice may be wholly different. The effect is 
an increase in intricacy. A similar handling of adjacent 
walls is seen in the Louvre at the Pavillon de Flore 
(Fig. 5). 

While the asymmetry of mediaeval buildings was 
generally admired, it was not essential to picturesque 
composition, though used with great effect in some of 
the most important picturesque buildings: Fonthill, The 
Houses of Parliament, The Foreign Office, the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and the Law Courts. Waterhouse, 
on the other hand, was often symmetrical as in Man- 
chester and Liverpool. On the continent and in the 
United States even mediaeval vocabularies were often 
deployed symmetrically in public buildings: the city 
halls of Munich, Berlin, and Vienna, and buildings by 
Davis, Dakin, R. M. Upjohn, and by Richardson in 
Pittsburgh. Symmetrical axial planning so fundamental 
to monumental architecture in other periods was at some 
moments and in some hands, but not universally, ob- 
scured during the nineteenth century by the adjustment 
of the facades by means of slight variations between 
corresponding wings as in the Manchester City Hall, or 
by asymmetrically placed accents, usually towers as in 
the Green Park facade of the Foreign Office. There is 
a similar desire today to obscure regularity by means of 
canted and curved interior walls. 

When the picturesque was at its height, in the sixties 


73. Sigfried Giedion, Space, Time and Architecture, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1941, shows the comparable interiors of the 


and seventies, there was a notable preference for verti- 
cality achieved on the exterior by suppressing horizontal 
lines, or by interrupting them by tower-like bays; or 
by crowding thin windows between buttress-like ele- 
ments; or by continuing wall motifs above the cornice 
and crowning the steep roofs with a multitude of in- 
cidents. For the first time in history, interior spaces of 
well-like proportions were acceptable. This exaggerated 
vertical extension can be seen in the staircases of the 
Manchester and Philadelphia City Halls, the spaces 
crowned by domes in the Capitols of Connecticut and 
Rhode Island and in the Brussels Palais de Justice (Fig. 
4). Aconcurrent variation was hollowing out the interior 
of a multistory block, making it a continuous interior 
space, narrow and high, and surrounding it with open 
galleries in tiers. Examples are the Memorial Hall (Fig. 
6), Cambridge, the wings of the Connecticut State 
Capitol, the New Haven City Hall, and the Library of 
Congress. Giedion shows other examples.* This be- 
came a common feature in many office buildings begin- 
ning in the eighties. In domestic architecture the same 
trend can be seen as early as Ashridge and later in the 
living halls of American seaside cottages derived from 
the Queen Anne. These unique and characteristic space 
effects were often complicated by the transparent con- 
fines of the stairs and galleries and the juxtaposition of 
several such spaces of different shape and proportions 
permitting diagonal and oblique vistas through five or 
six different parts. An extreme example, related to simi- 
lar baroque effects, is the majestic double stairs which 
rise just inside and parallel to the facade of the Brussels 
building (Fig. 3). Compared with Gothic interiors the 
complexity is greater and the contrast between degrees 
of illumination more intense with the lateral proportions 
more compressed. As compared with the Baroque the 
number of elements used is greater, their relations to 
one another more accidental, and the resulting move- 
ment less controlled. One of the most complex is the 
stair hall of the Bradford City Hall. Here the space 
moves diagonally and vertically, in curved and straight 
currents. There are, as well, several nearly concentric 
routes differentiated by degrees of enclosure and illu- 
mination. The grand staircase of the Paris Opera House 
combines both types of space: the well, and the multiple 
gallery. 

The second phase, after the fifties, discarded the 
rough equilibrium between horizontal and vertical ele- 
ments of the first period, and dropped round-headed 
windows in favor of more pointed ones. The designer 
grew bolder and aimed at more striking effects by 
means of greater size, greater scale, and greater in- 
tricacy. The broken silhouette became more imperative 
and some form of tower indispensable. This is shown by 
Cuthbert Broderick’s City Hall at Leeds (Fig. 8) to 
which the tower was added, it is said, by popular de- 
mand. The main block of the building with its colossal 
Corinthian order was only slightly articulated by the 
corner pavilions. Suddenly, above the horizontal line of 


stacks of the Bibliothéque Nationale and the Bon Marché, for 
instance. See his figures 84-86, 98, 135, 200. 
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the balustrade, appears the roof of the main hall, its 
corners emphasized by huge pedimented stacks after 
Vanbrugh and prefaced by a gigantic tower, colonnaded 
and domed, intricate and dominating. The contrast is 
striking, the largeness of scale and the variety of detail 
reflect a swing in taste toward a more commanding 
visual effect and for a dominant vertical element. Cu- 
bitt’s influential Osborne House in a different vocabu- 
lary and context exemplifies the same ideal. Barry’s 
City Hall at Halifax is a more extreme example. Fer- 
gusson thought it only partly successful; its “great 
variety and richness of detail” were admirable, but the 
spire was too much for him. He called it “heavy and 
inelegant,” an example, no doubt, of “a perverted de- 
sire for spurious display.” ** 

In the 1850’s another element was added to the rep- 
ertory. Fostered by Ruskin’s crusade for honesty in the 
use of materials, polychromy, in the form of construc- 
tive coloration, became a popular method of increasing 
variety. Examples are the Oxford Museum and Water- 
house’s Assizes, followed in this country by the build- 
ings of Peter B. Wight, Ware, and Van Brunt, etc. 
What had begun as a desire for truthful expression of 
material led to an exhibitionistic display of varied mate- 
rials, contrasting voussoirs, and patterned slate roofs. 

Outstanding examples of the second phase are Scott’s 
St. Pancras Station and its progeny in Boston and 
Washington; in Paris, the Trocadero and the rebuilt 
City Hall; the state capitols of Illinois and Connecticut, 
the City Hall of Philadelphia (Fig. 9), the State, War 
and Navy Building in Washington, the Parliament 
House in Ottawa, and the Palais de Justice in Brussels 
(Fig. 2). We may get an idea of how these buildings 
moved the generation which built them so lavishly by 
Robert Kerr’s comments on the last. He says it is “very 
advanced and original . . . the supreme majesty of the 
edifice [and of its situation] strikes the beholder with 
the greatest force and the boldness of the grouping and 
the play of the masses appear to carry his mind quite 
beyond the considerations of criticism. . . . [It is] the 
dream of a scene painter . . . [and has] a peculiar effect 
of picturesque and piquant, and almost aggressive 
grandeur.””® His emotions are wholly engaged. The 
point of view which permits sympathetic appreciation of 
such grandiloquent designs is somewhat alien to us, yet 
if all of us cannot enjoy St. Pancras Station to the full, 
we can recognize that in terms of its aesthetic program 
such a building was successful. Even today successive 
distant views reveal fantastic silhouettes and the infinite 
recombinations of the masses of the two towers which 
evoke a delight comparable to that popularly associated 
with Mont St. Michel. Accordingly such buildings as 
the Monument to Victor Emanuel and Memorial Hall 
in Cambridge become understandable, which is the first 
stage toward their revaluation. 


74. Fergusson, 0f.cit., 11, p. 94. 

75. Ibid., 1, p. 245. This part of the text is an addition by 
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Important contributions were made in this period to 
the long struggle to find a solution for the multistory 
building which culminated in the skyscraper. There was 
ample precedent for buildings composed of three prin- 
cipal stories. Beyond that invention was necessary. 
Hitchcock has shown us how certain formulae were 
evolved for warehouses.*° These schemes were tried in 
public buildings, too, such as subtle systems for relating 
the fenestration of fourth and fifth stories to those be- 
low. New treatments for columns and piers had to be 
found. Some of them were recombinations of the orders 
in characteristic complexity, even more varied than 
those of the cathedral builders. Towers for churches 
could be derived from abundant precedent, towers for 
public buildings were more difficult since they often con- 
tained usable rooms. This called for a smaller scale. No 
problem more severely taxed the ingenuity. The tower 
of the Philadelphia City Hall (Fig. 9) is full of orig- 
inal combinations and its finial, combining dome, spire 
and statue, is highly inventive. Richardson’s contempo- 
rary tower for the Allegheny County Court House is 
a more conventional solution which adheres 
closely to precedent and sacrifices interior space. 


more 


The final phase of the picturesque extending from 
the 1880’s to World War I was characterized by a re- 
jection of the extreme verticality of the preceding dec- 
ades and a swing toward more classical detail. Move- 
ment of the masses was more restrained and the number 
of parts used reduced. These changes can be observed 
in the silhouette which subsided from the jagged effect 
of the second period. The stupendous roofs of the Vic- 
torian Gothic and the Second Empire are lowered, and 
often omitted. The main mass is predominantly hori- 
zontal. The skyline is still an important consideration 
but the earlier bristles and spikes are replaced by stump- 
ier blocks terminating in bubbles as in the Reichstag or 
the War Office in London. An American example is 
the Library of Congress. Richardson’s works of the 
eighties show the same subsidence. His round-arched 
Romanesque motifs are as appropriate for the new 
phase as the classical arches and squared domes of the 
Beaux-Arts vocabulary. Both systems were associated 
in the Chicago Fair of ’93. 

There is no city in the world where the gamut of 
the picturesque movement can be seen more effectively 
than in Edinburgh, which should be as famous in this 
respect as for its Georgian squares and terraces. The 
view from Princes Street is one of the finest creations 
of the age. Thompson’s High School is an early and 
successful application of the picturesque in the Greek 
vocabulary. It will be recalled that his contemporaries 
saw the Acropolis in this way. The Scott monument is 
an example of the second phase, and Fitts College one 
of the most strikingly fantastic of all nineteenth century 


it is so wholly unrelated to any phase of the mediaeval re- 
vivals, 
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buildings. The movement was still in force during the 
nineties, as the architect’s explanation of his winning 
design for the North British Railway Hotel (Fig. 7) 
indicates,”? 

In the greater metropolitan centers the sober phase 
followed quickly upon two decades of maximum en- 
thusiasm. In remoter places the fully picturesque ideal 
continued on into this century, particularly in Europe, 
as in the City Hall of Stockholm. The legacy of pic- 
turesque eclecticism is still with us. Our admiration for 
the work of Sullivan and Wright and the failure of 
intervening generations to recognize their genius is 
partly due to the persistence in their work of the quali- 
ties of movement, variety, and intricacy, as in Sullivan’s 
ornament. Wright indeed has been curiously misunder- 
stood by those who admire in his work characteristics 
which they also find in the International Style. This is 
a failure to distinguish between radically different phi- 
losophies. It helps in our understanding of Wright to 
think of him as a successor to Alfred Waterhouse; their 
careers overlapped for thirty-five years. In both there 


77. W. Hamilton Beattie won the competition (Fig. 7). He 
said that he wanted a freer and more picturesque treatment than 
Adam’s Register House (across the street) and so had care- 
fully considered roofs and skyline and thought he had achieved 
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is the freedom from the straightjacket of a single vocab- 
ulary, the same interest in new materials used decora- 
tively, the same avoidance of the bald, and devoted 
attention to richness. Their most striking common trait 
is inventiveness. Compared with the architects of the 
International Style both avoid flooding interior illumina- 
tion and bright reflective surfaces, but favor chiaro- 
scuro effects. Interior light in Wright is always screened, 
filtered, low in intensity, as it was in nineteenth century 
buildings. The Romanticism of Wright is in fact a mag- 
nificent expression of picturesque eclecticism raised to 
a new peak. 

This brief account is necessarily far from complete 
or final. A closer definition of the positive and unique 
qualities of nineteenth century architectural aesthetics 
can and will be arrived at, though it may be necessary 
to wait for this a while longer in order to overcome the 
blind spots of a too short focus which may still limit the 
range and depth of our perceptions. 
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picturesqueness and variety. See The American Architect, L, 
October 12, 1895, pp. 22-23. The riot above the cornice is 
comparable to Chambord. 
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ALAN J. B. WACE, Mycenae, An Archaeological History 
and Guide, Princeton University Press, 1949. Pp. 
xviii +150; 110 pls. $15.00 


This is a handsome and useful publication which de- 
serves to find a place not only in university, college, and 
public libraries, but on reading table or bookshelf in pri- 
vate homes, wherever an interest in the ancient past is 
cherished. Professor Wace has spent many years in ex- 
ploration at the site and in the study of all the evidence 
that has been brought to light by himself and his prede- 
cessors, and he knows more about Mycenae than any 
other scholar. In clear, straightforward style, with the 
infectious enthusiasm of one who loves his subject, he 
presents an orderly summary of all the important facts 
and their interpretation. 

At the outset the reader is oriented through brief 
chapters on the setting, Pausanias’ account of My- 
cenae, the chronological framework, the types of My- 
cenaean tombs, and the history of Mycenae. Then 
follows in topographical order a descriptive guide to the 
principal monuments, beginning with the approach to 
the citadel and the great Tholos tombs, each of which 
is succinctly described with excellent plans and illustra- 
tions. Next we are conducted in the same masterly 
fashion over the citadel itself: five chapters deal sys- 
tematically with the fortification walls, the Lion Gate, 
the Granary, the Grave Circle, the houses on the 
neighboring lower terraces, the Palace and the Temple 
at the summit of the acropolis, the House of Columns, 
the underground cistern, and the Postern Gate. A com- 
prehensive survey of Mycenaean civilization forms the 
final chapter. It is followed by three appendices which 
discuss the date of the Treasury of Atreus, the date of 
the Cyclopean walls, and the kinds of stone used at 
Mycenae. There is an admirable bibliography of exca- 
vation reports and of publications of primary impor- 
tance; and the work is concluded with a good index. 

The text is accompanied by a wealth of illustra- 
tions—maps, plans, drawings and photographs of the 
monuments and of many objects found associated with 
them. Much of this material has already been presented 
from time to time in excavation reports; but here it is 
all gathered together into an impressive unified whole, 
which includes a great deal that is new and hitherto un- 
published. The many splendid photographs are effec- 
tively reproduced in collotype; among the most notable 
are new pictures of a remarkable and charming group 
of two women and a boy delicately carved in the round 
in ivory. 

Although the book is too large and too heavy to be 
comfortably carried in a pocket or in the hand, it will 
nevertheless be the indispensable companion of visitors 
at Mycenae; with its many plans and photographs and 
its concise descriptions, it will help them find their way 
about and will give them a fund of authentic informa- 
tion about the site. For travelers who have once seen 
Mycenae in the past it will evoke nostalgic memories; 


and to those who look forward to a visit in the future 
it will open a rich prospect of what is in store for them. 
Those who are obliged to stay at home, too, scholar and 
layman alike, will find the book of high interest and 
value, with its clear and graphic account of one of the 
most glamorous sites of the ancient world. 

We may well be grateful to Professor Wace—it is 
we who are to be congratulated—for giving us this fine 
work; and to Princeton University Press for publishing 
it so handsomely and worthily. 

CARL W. BLEGEN 
University of Cincinnati 


EDGAR WIND, Bellini’s Feast of the Gods, A Study in 
Venetian Humanism, Published for the Harvard 
College Library by Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 1948. $7.50. 


The gist of Professor Wind’s book is that Bellini’s 
Feast of the Gods, which was completed and delivered 
to Alfonso d’Este in 1514, is nothing else than the 
pagan fantasy that Isabella Gonzaga unsuccessfully 
commissioned Bellini to paint for her own grotta in 
Mantua in 1505. Then and there Bembo played the 
part of Isabella’s ambassador to Bellini and undertook 
to devise a subject for the picture. According to Pro- 
fessor Wind “the picture which Alfonso d’Este re- 
ceived shows the traces of Bembo’s invention. Not only 
does the choice of the subject point to Bembo as Bel- 
lini’s adviser, when he painted this picture, but some of 
the mythological characters are portraits and a portrait 
of Bembo is among them” (p. 26). The subject of the 
picture, Professor Wind maintains, was the story of 
Priapus, which Ovid twice recounts in his Fasti. In Bel- 
lini’s picture “the gods are drowsily in attendance as 
Priapus approaches Vesta, but the ass, wide-eyed and 
with distended nostrils, is about to sneeze; while Si- 
lenus, with his hand on its back, restrains the poor ani- 
mal in vain. An atmosphere of repose mixed with an- 
ticipation pervades the scene as the four chief characters 
(Priapus and Vesta, Silenus and the ass) are about to 
enact their ludicrous parts” (p. 30). Therefore “if a 
title were sought for the Feast of the Gods none would 
be more fitting than . . . in Priapum lusus” (p. 33). 

Let us argue on Professor Wind’s assumption. Ac- 
cording to him “there is evidence in Bembo’s writings 
that he was preoccupied with precisely this theme” (p. 
31). We know for certain that Bembo wrote a poem 
entitled Priapus and in one of his Latin dialogues he 
discussed among other things the authenticity of the 
Priapea which are included in the Appendix Vergiliana. 
But of the fable to which Professor Wind refers there 
is no trace in Bembo’s writings. We scan the long 
poem Priapus in vain for a mention of the episode of 
the donkey. Since that episode is the keystone of Pro- 
fessor Wind’s construction I am afraid that until new 
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evidence is produced we can hardly pronounce with 
certainty that the choice of the subject of the Feast of 
the Gods points to Bembo as Bellini’s adviser. 

According to Professor Wind, “though the story 
of Priapus, Vesta and the ass of Silenus explains the plot 
of the Feast of the Gods, the picture embellishes the ac- 
count in Ovid by a number of incidental features for 
which the poet offers no clue” (p. 36). Such anomalies 
may be explained “by the actual occasion which the pic- 
ture was to commemorate” (p. 37). A remarkable oc- 
casion indeed, if, as Professor Wind believes, it was the 
wedding of Alfonso d’Este to Lucrezia Borgia. 

The couple which occupies the center of the pic- 
ture—Neptune and possibly Gea—represents Alfonso 
and Lucrezia; Mercury, Ippolito d’Este; Silenus, Bem- 
bo; and Silvanus, Bellini himself. Let me not omit 
“that the infant Bacchus is young Ercole, the offspring 
of the marriage” (p. 41). It seems a pity that no 
further identifications are proposed, not even of such an 
important character as Jupiter: why not the Duke 
Ercole or the father of the bride? —The game might be 
pursued indefinitely but it would hardly carry convic- 
tion. Such identifications are not supported by any con- 
temporary evidence; they are not confirmed by any re- 
liable comparison of portraits. “ake Bembo, for in- 
stance. The medal of Valerio Belli which Professor 
Wind prints on the page opposite Bellini’s Silenus is a 
portrait of Bembo twenty years later than the painting 
itself. Even allowing for this interval, I do not see the 
slightest likeness between the features of these two 
portraits. Moreover, Bellini’s huge Silenus does not ap- 
pear to me to correspond to Beccadelli’s description of 
Bembo as a man “di statura pili che mezzana, ma non 
in guisa che troppo grande paresse.”’ A more plausible 
identification would be that of Neptune with Alfonso 
d’Este, if indeed Professor Wind could support his 
statement that “Alfonso himself favored the role of 
Neptune, for the Ferrarese, with their splendid fleet in 
the Po, regarded themselves as a major sea power” (p. 
38). That Alfonso was proud of his artillery is well 
known to historians. But that he was a great admiral 
and that Ferrara even boasted of being a major sea 
power, this is indeed a somewhat startling assertion. The 
fact that “‘Alfonso’s part as gonfaloniere della Chiesa, 
as defender of the faith, was glorified by Titian in an 
allegory of conversion which included Neptune as ruler 
of the sea” and that “a relief of Neptune and Minerva 
also appeared in Alfonso’s alabaster chambers” adds 
nothing to the case. I am afraid that, at the present 
stage of our knowledge, there is nothing to confirm the 
opinion that the Feast of the Gods is a celebration of 
Alfonso’s and Lucrezia’s wedding. And it is, to say the 
least, strange that no contemporary source should men- 
tion the presence of such important characters on such 
a solemn occasion in a picture exhibited in the castle of 
Ferrara. Yet on the other hand it may well be that the 
documents were lost, or perhaps they may one day be 
traced. For the time being the only possible test is 
plausibility. 

It is surprising that Professor Wind should not have 
touched on the grave and serious perplexities which his 
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interpretation cannot fail to raise. I shall limit myself 
to the main and more obvious objections. What can we 
make of a nuptial painting the very idea of which was 
conceived and the commission given three years after 
the actual wedding? A painting completed and pre- 
sented only twelve years later, in which a youth four 
or five years old is portrayed to represent the offspring 
of the wedding? Nor is that all. The nuptial painting 
is at the same time a lusus in Priapum: a curious con- 
tamination which should be explained and of which 
further examples should be cited. The presence of 
Silenus and his ass among a number of other mytho- 
logical figures may occasionally be found in nuptial 
scenes, but epithalamia, which are at the same time 
lusus in Priapum ought to be based on detailed evidence. 
According to Professor Wind “‘it is not surprising that 
a painting conceived in the playful style of the Feast of 
the Gods should have appealed to the taste of Alfonso 
d’Este” for he “had a predilection for mythological 
erotica’ (p. 45). But surely what was at stake was 
nothing less than his marriage, his legitimate offspring: 
on such a matter neither Alfonso nor any other prince 
of that age seems to have been likely to accept either 
jokes or malicious allusions. My personal impression, 
from what Professor Wind says or suggests, is that he 
is not quite clear as to the exact character of the rela- 
tionship between Lucrezia and Bembo on one side and 
between Lucrezia and Isabella on the other. I see an 
indication of his unsound background in the very liter- 
ature to which he refers. His authorities on Lucrezia 
include Morsolin and Rajna but for the rest stop short 
at Gregorovius. No mention is made of Catalano’s book. 

With regard to Isabella, Professor Wind relies on 
Miss Cartwright’s book and ignores all later authorities. 
Quantities of documents have been published and com- 
mented upon by Luzio in a series of well-known studies, 
among which Isabella d’Este e i Borgia, Milan, 1916, 
would have been of special interest in this context. Pro- 
fessor Wind is well aware that Isabella attended her 
brother’s wedding and that on such an occasion “her 
prominence and display were almost greater than those 
of the bride.” This he takes as convincing evidence that 
“to commemorate the event in mythological disguise 
by a painting suitable for her Grotta might have pleased 
the learned taste of Isabella; and this would also have 
satisfied the diplomatic finesse of Bembo who played the 
precarious role of a mediator between the two reigning 
ladies of Ferrara and Mantua” (p. 28). All the facts 
we know seem to suggest exactly the opposite: viz., that 
Isabella would never have liked to keep before her eyes 
during her lifetime a picture which commemorated that 
wedding. There is also convincing evidence to exclude 
the possibility that Bembo could ever have conceived of 
the picture or have allowed, then or later, that his por- 
trait be included in it. He could not have conceived it, 
were it only out of deference to Lucrezia as well as to 
himself, for his relationship with Lucrezia was indeed 
of a different kind from what Professor Wind believes 
it to have been (pp. 27-28). Both Bembo’s and Lu- 
crezia’s letters and all contemporary sources (to begin 
with, Ariosto himself) prove that this relationship was 
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a secret one, and unlike the public exchange of gallant 
phrases which was customary in court circles of the 
Renaissance. I do not know on what evidence Profes- 
sor Wind can maintain that Bembo played the pre- 
carious role of a mediator between Lucrezia and Isa- 
bella. Neither have I found any mention in his book, 
except on p. 27 n., of Bembo’s best friend in Ferrara, 
Ercole Strozzi. It is he, if anyone, who played the pre- 
carious role of a mediator, not only between Lucrezia 
and Isabella, but between Lucrezia and Isabella’s hus- 
band as well. The end which Strozzi met is well known, 
and the whole episode should not have been overlooked 
in a discussion of the intercourse between Lucrezia and 
Isabella, and between Bembo and the two ladies. In my 
opinion, there is no plausibility in Professor Wind’s con- 
tention that the Feast of the Gods commemorated Al- 
fonso’s wedding and that Bembo suggested the idea 
of it. 

I should like to add that several other questions are 
discussed in this book in relation to Bellini’s picture. A 
special mention should be made of the two excursus on 
Mantegna’s Parnassus and on Titian’s Bacchanals. The 
first question has been the object of a long debate be- 
tween Mrs. E. Tietze-Conrat and Professor Wind 
himself (ART BULLETIN, XXXI, 1949, pp. 126-130, 
224-231); as far as the second is concerned, I agree 
with Mr. Robertson’s remarks in The Burlington 
Magazine, October 1949, pp. 295-296. 


C. DIONISOTTI 
Bedford College for Women 
University of London 


CHARLES DE TOLNAY, Michelangelo: Vol. u, The Sis- 
tine Ceiling, Princeton University Press, 1945. Pp. 
xiit+285; 413 illus. $20.00. Vol. m, The Medict 
Chapel, Princeton University Press, 1948. Pp. xiiit+ 
2753 330 illus. $20.00. 


The appearance of the second and third volumes of 
Dr. Tolnay’s monumental work on Michelangelo has 
been an event whose importance may be measured by 
the fact that, although first published in 1945, Volume 
II is out of print, and has already been replaced by a 
second and improved edition. Tolnay’s volumes are 
the only recent attempt to present a complete summa- 
tion of our knowledge concerning one of the greatest 
artists of the Renaissance, and the only such attempt 
ever to appear in English. The solid contributions of 
these volumes are especially welcome in that the series 
is by its very subject and scope so nearly indispensable, 
and their faults are the more regrettable since many 
years will pass before Tolnay’s work can be challenged 
by any competitor, even in the seemingly inexhaustible 
field of Michelangelo studies. The duty which devolves 
upon the reviewer is thus of unusual proportions. Fair- 
ness toward a gifted scholar, who has devoted the cen- 
tral period of his life to so great a task, should forbid 
trivial comment. On the other hand, the exalted level 
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of the subject and the central role the book seems pre- 
destined to play in Renaissance scholarship, compel 
serious examination of assertions that might under other 
circumstances be briefly dismissed. I offer the present 
review in a spirit as impersonal as possible in view of the 
fact that I am committed to a sharply divergent inter- 
pretation of one of the central problems treated by the 
author, the iconography of the Sistine Ceiling. 


I 


The most permanently valuable aspect of both vol- 
umes may well prove to be Dr. Tolnay’s careful and 
exact handling of stylistic questions. Problems of form, 
attribution and chronology in the Sistine Chapel, the 
Medici Chapel, the David-A pollo, the standing Christ, 
the Samson and the Philistines, and the related draw- 
ings are presented with consistent solutions, in complete 
harmony with factual deductions made from the sur- 
viving documents. In discussing the first preserved 
projects for the Sistine Ceiling, Tolnay analyzes the 
method “whereby the entire vault is bound together in 
a coherent system by a rhythmical articulation” har- 
monizing with the existing architecture of the chapel, 
which he contrasts with the final “mighty architectonic 
organism, filled with its own forces and peopled by an 
ideal race . . . suspended over the chapel in defiance of 
the law of gravity.” The “monolithic” sculptural char- 
acter of the ceiling is cogently presented, as well as its 
dynamic system, in whose interplay of forces prophets 
and sibyls serve as restraining weights against the up- 
ward motion of the architectural elements. In the 
Medici Chapel likewise, the stylistic analyses are ex- 
cellent. Of particular importance is Tolnay’s emphasis 
on the fact that only from the position of the priest be- 
hind the altar does the chapel space assume a unified 
viewpoint, and his description of the light so “modeled” 
and controlled by Michelangelo as to create a diffused 
radiance pouring over the sculptures from above. The 
many projects for the tombs, as they can be deduced 
from Michelangelo’s drawings, are convincingly ana- 
lyzed. Especially important is the suggestion that 
Michelangelo must have prepared two alternative types 
of solutions at once. These, as many other aspects of 
the two volumes, are treated in Tolnay’s preceding 
articles, but here receive more extended discussion. 

In both volumes Michelangelo’s handling of surface 
is presented with unusual understanding. The color 
notes on the Sistine frescoes recall vividly the coloristic 
beauty of Michelangelo’s painting even to those who 
have already experienced it in the original, and form a 
welcome antidote to the brutally distorted color repro- 
ductions recently published by Life. Tolnay rightly 
emphasizes the relation of the blonde harmony of earth 
colors to the coloring of Giotto with whom Michel- 
angelo has a deep, historic affinity. He might also have 
mentioned Masaccio, whose coloring in the Brancacci 
Chapel is close to that of Michelangelo in the Sistine, 
especially in the landscape backgrounds. The chapter 
on Michelangelo’s pictorial technique is accurate and 
lucid. Furthermore, Tolnay has listed all restorations 
made in the Sistine, and has presented a full account of 
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the damaged areas. His analysis of sculptural surface in 
the Medici Chapel statues gives us a new insight into 
the artist’s sculptural methods and development. How- 
ever, one might conceivably object to the characteriza- 
tion of the slender forms of the Medici Chapel, which 
Walter Friedlaender has shown to be strongly related 
to contemporary Florentine Mannerist works, as mere- 
ly exhibiting a “Florentine idiom” to which Michel- 
angelo presumably reverts on each return to Florence 
from Rome. While these lighter and more graceful 
forms do show a superficial similarity to the later Flor- 
entine Quattrocento, when compared to the massive- 
ness of the Sistine frescoes or the sculptures for the 
tomb of Julius II, it is nonetheless the oppressive and 
tormented world of Florentine Mannerism into which 
Michelangelo enters here, not the proto-Mannerism 
of Botticelli or Filippino. Moreover, in the initial stages 
of Michelangelo’s evolution the roles of Florence and 
Rome are reversed: Rome produces the languid Bac- 
chus and the exquisitely delicate Pieta, Florence the 
three grand Madonna tondi, and the heroic David and 
Matthew. 

In one respect, which Tolnay overlooks, Michel- 
angelo adapts a principle of late Quattrocento Floren- 
tine architecture in a strongly Mannerist sense in the 
interior of the Medici Chapel. Tolnay states (1, p. 
20) that “the pietra serena system corresponds to the 
rational principles of Florentine architecture: the sup- 
porting and burdening forces of the walls are sym- 
bolized by the system of the pilasters and the entabla- 
ture,” reproducing (11, fig. 178) the interior of the 
Giuliano da Sangallo-Cronaca sacristy of Santo Spirito 
as an instance of such a rational system, along with the 
Sagrestia Vecchia of Brunelleschi. The frieze in pietra 
serena or glazed terracotta in the entablature of Bru- 
nelleschian buildings is replaced in the Santo Spirito 
sacristy and the Medici Chapel by a white zone of 
plaster, which splits the cornice from the architrave, 
thereby permitting the upper story to float without ap- 
parent connection with the lower. In Giuliano da San- 
gallo all superimposed stories are separated in this man- 
ner, which, combined with the absence of corner 
verticals, produces a quiet effect of elements in suspen- 
sion. In the Medici Chapel, the corner elements are 
emphasized right up to the point where support is de- 
nied them, with the effect of an unexpected interrup- 
tion between two highly energetic systems. 

Tolnay’s theory of the chronology of the Sistine, 
springing from that of Wélfflin on which it is a marked 
advance, was announced twenty years ago in his funda- 
mental article in the dictionary of Thieme and Becker. 
He divides the ceiling into three stages: 

(1) The Drunkenness of Noah, the Flood and the 
Sacrifice of Noah, with Zachariah, Joel, Delphica, 
Isaiah, and Erythraea, their attendant nudes, the David 
and Judith scenes and the ancestor spandrels, but not 
the lunettes above the windows. He believes that be- 
tween May 10, 1508, the signing of the contract for 
the ceiling, and early January of 1509, Michelangelo 
was occupied largely with the drawings and the car- 
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toons. The payment of September 15, 1509, would be 
for this first section. 

(2) The Fall of Man and the Creation of Eve, 
Ezekiel, Cumaea, and their nudes, together with the 
next two ancestor spandrels, presumably executed be- 
tween mid-September, 1509, and Michelangelo’s trip 
to Bologna to get money from the Pope in late Sep- 
tember of 1510. 

(3) The four remaining scenes, Daniel, Persica, 
Libyca, Jeremiah and Jonah, with their nudes and an- 
cestor spandrels, and the spandrel scenes of the Cruct- 
fixion of Haman and the Brazen Serpent. These would 
have been executed between early January, 1511, and 
the unveiling of the ceiling on August 14. 

The above chronology, interrelated ingeniously with 
all the inferences which can be drawn from the docu- 
ments, is consistent with the boundaries between the 
various working days apparent on the ceiling (cf. Bia- 
getti’s studies quoted by Tolnay) and with the probable 
nature of the scaffolding. From this chronology an 
admirable account of Michelangelo’s stylistic evolution 
in the course of the execution of the Sistine Ceiling is 
developed. It is perhaps unfortunate that the stylistic 
evidence is sometimes given so briefly, because a reader 
unfamiliar with the problems might have the impres- 
sion of arbitrariness while the closer student of Michel- 
angelo, realizing the justice of most of the conclusions, 
would enjoy a more extended demonstration of the 
method. 

Tolnay then tries to determine the exact succession 
of the work in the first section of the ceiling, scene by 
scene and prophet by prophet. Such an effort would 
seem foredoomed to uncertainty, yet is dogmatically 
presented. W6lfflin believed Michelangelo started with 
the Sacrifice of Noah. Tolnay claims he began with the 
Flood, inasmuch as traces of mold betray the initial in- 
experience with fresco technique recorded by Vasari 
and Condivi. But the defective scene had to be taken 
down and done over, and thus can scarcely be identi- 
fied with the moldy areas Biagetti noticed. Further- 
more, Michelangelo would hardly have started with 
one of the large scenes, in which an eventual failure 
would be hardest to remedy. Tolnay’s succession seems 
at this point inconsistent with his principles. For in 
terms of the development from a linear-graphic-relief 
manner to a pictorial-volumetric style, surely Joel, who 
leaves so much of the background empty, whose face 
and hair are rendered in so linear a manner, belongs 
at the beginning of this development, not after such 
highly pictorial works as Delphica with whom Tolnay 
commences. We have further checks in the treatment 
of the curls of the attendant genii, which next Joel 
are of the corkscrew type almost identical with those 
of the nude youths, who everyone agrees were the 
first pair completed. In such a chronology we cannot 
take into consideration elements of general disposition 
already fixed in the cartoons, ready (one may assume) 
before painting was undertaken early in 1509. 

In terms of pictorial surface, treatment of line and 
volume, I would propose this chronology for the first 
section of the ceiling, in view of the fact that the nudes 
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surrounding the Drunkenness of Noah are exactly con- 
sistent with the style of the scene itself, while those 
about the Sacrifice of Noah are strikingly more ad- 
vanced, in fact almost at the point of the Fall of Man: 

(1) A style still largely graphic, with limited shad- 
ows and hair rendered almost exclusively by linear 
means, especially the sharply defined corkscrew curls— 
the Sacrifice of Noah, the Flood, the Drunkenness of 
Noah, its four surrounding nudes and the prophet Joel. 

(2) A broader, more voluminous, more pictorial 
phase, with richer use of shadow, in which linear ele- 
ments begin to break down in favor of stronger, more 
angular masses and a more pervasive surface fusion. 
Isaiah, whose attendants still display the corkscrew 
curls, would be the first of this series, followed by Del- 
phica, clearly more advanced, by Zechariah and the 
David and Judith spandrels so consistent with him in 
style, and finally by Erythraea and the four nudes sur- 
rounding the Sacrifice of Noah. I would not adhere to 
every element of this chronology, but that there are in 
this first section of the ceiling two different phases, dis- 
tinct in their understanding of the nature of light and 
the consistency of form, is abundantly clear. The first 
phase is curiously brittle, curvilinear, and precise; the 
second flexible, angular, and broad. At some point in 
1509, apparently during the execution of Isaiah, the 
full possibility of fresco painting as distinguished from 
a kind of tinted relief sculpture, revealed itself to Mi- 
chelangelo. 

In the chronology of the ancestors Tolnay intro- 
duces an essential improvement over W6lfflin’s system, 
contending that the spandrels must be contemporary 
with the prophets and sibyls, since each spandrel cor- 
responds closely in style to the neighboring prophetic 
figure. Moreover, both could have been painted from 
the same scaffold, while the vertical wall-lunettes re- 
quired a different type of scaffolding. The lunettes vary 
in style and in mood. The basic conception of the an- 
cestors may even have changed between the execution 
of the squatting, almost uniform families in the span- 
drels and the animated lunette figures. Tolnay’s chro- 
nology in this respect, as in most, is consistent with the 
stylistic facts. It accounts for the execution of the lu- 
nettes, between October 4, 1511, and October 31, 
1512, when the ceiling was dedicated. I find his course 
more hazardous when he affirms that “upon a closer 
examination it becomes clear that the artist always exe- 
cuted the cartoon for the spandrel on the left (south) 
wall first and then the cartoon for the corresponding 
spandrel on the opposite wall.” 

The chronology of the Medici Chapel is needlessly 
complicated by the use of parenthetical references and 
remarks instead of footnotes—of which more will be 
said presently—including even asides made in brackets 
within parentheses. Although the text frequently re- 
fers the reader to documents numbered in the appendix, 
these numbers are not given in the text, thus imposing 
an undue burden of search. In one case (m1, p. 57) 
the same document is given in Appendix 24 as of 
August 2, 1524, and in the text as “August 7 (?) 
1524.” As a result, the most painstaking reading will 
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not in all cases disclose what Dr. Tolnay means in these 
six crucial pages, which could be clarified by rewriting. 
Nevertheless it is at least apparent that the six statues of 
the tombs of the Duchi existed in germ in drawings 
which must be dated in 1520, and that their clay models 
and measured drawings existed in 1521. These facts 
are of cardinal importance for the understanding not 
only of the development of Michelangelo but for the 
nascent Mannerist movement around him. Tolnay ap- 
parently dates the execution of the Madonna, Lorenzo, 
Aurora and Crepuscolo largely between August 1524 
and March of 1526, at which time Giuliano, Notte 
and Giorno were commenced. This gives a credible 
picture of the simultaneous conception of all the statues 
in the chapel, their execution as soon as circumstances 
permitted the blocked-out figures to be delivered in 
Florence from Carrara, before the upheaval of 1527- 
30 brought about a complete stoppage. The remaining 
years before Michelangelo’s definitive departure for 
Rome in 1534 would have seen the laborious and never 
completed process of finishing the marble surfaces. 
This chronology is supported by constant reference to 
documents, some of which are recent discoveries. 


II 


Tolnay states very well the relation between draw- 
ings and finished fresco. “Michelangelo did not slav- 
ishly follow his preparatory drawings in the final exe- 
cution; he translated them into the monumental style 
of the fresco. The lightly sketched contours with many 
pentimenti in the drawings are transformed in the 
fresco into firm continuous outlines which powerfully 
bring out the silhouette, the most important element in 
the language of the fresco, made to be viewed from a 
distance. The rich play of light, shadow and reflected 
light is lessened in the execution.” Our understanding 
of the problems of attribution attending Michelangelo’s 
drawings rests in particular upon the fundamental con- 
tributions of Berenson and of Panofsky. Tolnay rejects 
many drawings which were still accepted in the second 
edition of Berenson’s invaluable work. In most cases I 
find myself agreeing with Tolnay’s judgment, although 
here, as in the chronology, demonstration of his reasons 
would have been helpful. Now and then he introduces 
meaningless refinements, attributing the principal draw- 
ing on a crowded sheet to the master and the surround- 
ing brief sketches to his pupils. It is difficult to imagine 
a situation in which this phenomenon could frequently 
recur. Three of these instances warrant examination. 

Tolnay’s No. 42 is, as he claims, a study for the 
head of Zechariah in the Sistine, and not a “memory 
image” of Julius II who had not yet at that date, as 
Tolnay rightly points out, grown his famous beard. 
But I am not convinced that the legs on the same 
sheet are by a pupil. I was never thus impressed by the 
original in the Uffizi, and I cannot see much relation 
between these bony knees and the plump legs of the 
frescoed figures from which Tolnay supposes them to 
have been copied. In the case of the poignant Casa 
Buonarroti drawing for a head in the Ozias spandrel, 
Tolnay’s No. 44, the adjacent study of eye and nose 
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is superb, beyond the reach of any student. Not only 
is it placed in beautiful relationship to the head itself, 
but it cannot be a copy as the eye is drawn in a different 
position, looking down more. Michelangelo simply de- 
sired to study the configuration around the eye in more 
detail and from a slightly different angle. Most impor- 
tant is the question of the Libyca drawing in the Metro- 
politan Museum, Tolnay’s No. 46. Berenson accepted 
all the drawings on the recto as by Michelangelo him- 
self. I think he was right. The second drawing of the 
torso is in no sense a copy of the first, but merely a way 
of studying changes which arise along x the contour if 
the model’s arm is slightly lowered (which alteration 
was actually made in the fresco). Then Michelangelo 
apparently considered the possibility of turning the 
model enough to silhouette the structure of the tho- 
racic cage. Thus the upper and lower portions of the 
torso preserve incompatible stages of the development 
of the figure, and do not add up to one torso. ‘The sep- 
arate face is a softening of the model’s face in prepara- 
tion for the fresco, thus preserving in visible form the 
process by which Michelangelo in the Sistine Ceiling 
changed drawings of male models into female figures. 

Returning to the Ozias drawing, No. 44, I think it 
possible to state that the model was, as always at this 
moment, male. If it were to be female as Tolnay claims 
one could account neither for the short hair at the tem- 
ples nor for the kerchief so closely bound to the skull 
with no suggestion of intervening hair. Why at just this 
moment Michelangelo used male models for female 
figures is a question very far from solution. He was 
capable of understanding the most feminine aspects of 
women, as can be seen clearly in the Bruges Madonna 
for example, and the difficulty of obtaining female 

models could scarcely have played a great role. Raphael 
and Titian found no such scarcity. 

Two of the drawings listed as preparatory studies 
for the Sistine Ceiling have in my opinion little connec- 
tion with it. The red chalk drawing, No. 45, Casa 
Buonarroti, Tolnay believes not to be for the Doni 
Madonna as generally supposed, on account of the 
1503 date of the picture, convincingly supported by 
Poggi’s arguments. Such red chalk drawings, Tolnay 
argues, cannot be much earlier than the date of the 
Sistine, and he connects the head with that of Jonah 
which it certainly resembles, though in reverse. I find 
this highly unlikely. The reversal in itself is not con- 
clusive, but the head of Jonah is much squarer and 
stronger, and is seen from a slightly different point of 
view. The farther the comparison is carried the less the 
resemblance stands up. That we know no other red 
chalk drawings by Michelangelo in 1503 is irrelevant. 
We know no other paintings by him in this year either. 
Nor is the style advanced beyond that of Leonardo’s 
drawings of comparable date. Michelangelo generally 
worked out pictorial effects in chalk, sculptural masses 
and surfaces in pen, media obviously appropriate to 
their respective purposes. The drawing simply is for the 
face of the Doni Madonna, and its relationshiy » to the 
Jonah is one of the many instances of Michelangelo’s 


retention and variation of a type established earlier, 
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about which practice Tolnay throughout both volumes 
has much to say. 

As for the British Museum sketch, Tolnay’s No. 43, 
I cannot believe it was done for the face of Adam, to 
which it shows slight resemblance. It is much closer to 
the Medici Madonna, and the hand with its square 
knuckles recalls the hands of the Medici Chapel figures, 
especially Tolnay’s No. 89, rather than the more 
rounded hands common in the Sistine drawings, e.g. 
Tolnay’s Nos. 36 and 37. I agree, however, in attrib- 
uting the overlay in pen to Sthentinns del Picnibe, It 
could easily be the kind of quick sketch which Sebas- 
tiano constantly wheedled from Michelangelo (11, p. 
21, for a convincing account), later perhaps reinforced 
in pen by Sebastiano. The celebrated first plan for the 
Sistine in the British Museum, Tolnay’s No. 36, con- 
tains two studies of a right arm which the author 
showed were utilized for the nude youth left above 
Persica. But they were also used previously, and in a 
more exact manner including some of the foreshorten- 
ing and the lighting, for the right arm of Delphica. 
This fact pushes the drawing of the arms and hands 
back to 1508 (close to the moment in which the first 
plan itself was drawn up), making it the earliest sure 
anatomical drawing for the ceiling. 

With the treatment of the drawings for the Medici 
Chapel I have thus far only one, and that rather minor, 
difference of opinion. Nos, 82 and 83, chalk drawings 
in the Casa Buonarroti, contain three sketches in which 
the dominating elements are oculi, polychrome marble 
panels, simple pilasters, and a heavy entablature. Tol- 
nay believes they were for a renounced project for the 
altar of the Medici Chapel. I can see no reason to 
doubt Geymiiller’s connection of these drawings with 
Michelangelo’s ideas for the dallatoio of Santa Maria 
del Fiore. 


III 


In the sphere of content Tolnay has made essential 
contributions. His identification of the real space of the 
room with the symbolic space of the subject is not only 
the starting point for any future interpretation of either 
the Sistine Ceiling or the Medici Chapel, but harmo- 
nizes with the identification of real and represented 
space so common in Renaissance monumental art. I 
could only wish that the frequent flashes of brilliant in- 
sight into content had been controlled by the careful 
method so generally apparent elsewhere in these vol- 
umes. My occasional criticisms of the chapters on style 
and chronology reflect differences of opinion, or of 
evaluation, in which I am as likely to be wrong as Dr. 
Tolnay. But any reviewer would be struck by ‘the sub- 
jective and in the main unchecked iconographic inter- 
pretations in which both volumes abound, and which 
are likely to obscure the author’s real achievements in 
other respects. 

It would not be so easy to pick out the conjectures 
and unsupported statements in these volumes, if the 
author did not propound them with such certainty. He 
says (II, p. xi) that “almost everything has been said 
about” the Sistine Ceiling “except the main idea which 
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unites the whole and makes it appear an animated or- 
ganism.” He claims (1, p. 24) that “the original icon- 
ographic program was enlarged and deepened by a 
philosophic conception of human existence which does 
not derive from the teaching of the church, but from 
the Platonic philosophy of the period.” The principal 
proof of this conception is found (11, p..22) in the suc- 
cession of the scenes: “Until now they have been seen 
in their historical order, that is starting at the altar and 
finishing at the entrance. But viewed in this way, the 
nine historical compositions appear completely inverted. 
It is therefore evident that they unfold from the en- 
trance toward the altar. Only in this direction does 
the cycle reveal itself as a unified whole to the spec- 
tator.” The truth of this observation may be verified 
by any visitor to the chapel. Indeed any reader can 
prove it to himself by holding the composite photograph 
of the whole ceiling over his head and looking along it, 
first with the altar end closest to his eye, in which case 
the figures in the scenes will be upside down, then with 
the entrance toward the eye, when the figures will 
resume their proper positions. 

But according to Tolnay (n, p. 24), “this sequence 
becomes the stages of man’s ascent to his divine ori- 
gins.” And again (1, p. 40), “The spectator advanc- 
ing from the main entrance toward the altar experi- 
ences from history to history a gradual ascension: freed 
from his bodily prison he leaves his earthly existence 
and attains a state of absolute freedom in infinity.” This 
ascension signifies to Tolnay the ascensio of Neopla- 
tonic doctrine, exemplified by quotations from Neo- 
platonic writers and from Michelangelo’s own poems. 
It is beyond argument that Michelangelo, at one time 
in his life at least, held Neoplatonic beliefs. ‘The ques- 
tion is rather whether such an ascensio may be dis- 
cerned in the frescoes. Can the Sacrifice of Noah be 
understood as on a higher plane than the Flood? Or 
the Temptation than the Sacrifice of Noah? It is 
claimed (11, p. 24) that “Michelangelo changed the 
representation of God the Father from history to his- 
tory, giving him each time a more uranic aspect,” and 
(11, p. 138) that “for Michelangelo the important 
thing was not to represent a determined act of creation, 
but to find a higher personification for the Creator than 
in the preceding history.” Certainly the five representa- 
tions of God differ strongly, and certainly the flying 
God in heaven differs from the standing God upon 
earth. But I see no steady ascent from one image to 
the next. It is not possible to observe any increase in 
“uranic” character between God in the Creation of 
Adam and God in the Congregation of the Waters. If 
anything the former is more celestial. Tolnay’s system 
is even refuted in its own simple spatial terms. Looking 
at the ceiling from the door, the eye actually moves 
downward from the Drunkenness of Noah to the Sep- 
aration of Light from Darkness, a direction remark- 
ably out of keeping for an ascensio. The striking differ- 
ence in mood between the first half of the ceiling and 
the second, separated by the original position of the 
screen, is basic and Tolnay was the first to enunciate 
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it. But it is no gradual change from scene to scene, nor 
can it be understood as a steady upward motion. 

The contradiction implicit in Tolnay’s identification 
of the spatial divisions of the room with an ascensio is 
explicit in his further partition of the ceiling into three 
superimposed horizontal zones. The first would consist 
of the walls, with lunettes and spandrels, representing 
the life of humanity on earth—the “zone of shadow 
and death.” Although it is never proved, this title is 
used for chapter headings and further inferences based 
upon it. The second would comprise the prophets and 
sibyls who are human but share in the divine; the third 
“contains the prototypes of man in his direct relation to 
the Divine and the history of God Himself.” This struc- 
ture overlaps the axial ascensio ‘Tolnay has already con- 
structed, so that the Drunkenness of Noah, supposedly 
the lowest stage of the soul, a prisoner of drunkenness, 
matter, and death, is actually represented above the 
prophets who share in the divine! Likewise the anath- 
ematized Sacrifice of Noah is shown above Isaiah who, 
Tolnay has already demonstrated, is roundly con- 
demning it. Worse yet, the entire Holy Family is 
placed by this system in the zone of shadow and death. 
One concludes that any effort to divide the composition 
into watertight symbolic layers or regions is fore- 
doomed to failure, the more so when they are mutually 
incompatible. 

We read (11, p. 195) that “the Sistine Ceiling is not 
a mere illustrative translation in imagery of a given 
philosophic system, but a philosophy in itself—a cre- 
ative synthesis in visual symbols of the transcendent 
idealism . . . much clearer and more consistent than 
those found in the works of contemporary philosophers 
and poets. The fine arts should be considered the pri- 
mary language of thought in the sixteenth century. 
Writers like Landino, Ficino and Pico were unable to 
express their thoughts in unequivocal language and to 
arrive at a coherent synthesis.” Alas, poor Neoplato- 
nists! Such a supposition relieves the author of the neces- 
sity of finding a supporting text, and allows him to 
credit Michelangelo with such sentiments as (11, p. 42), 
“man is a vehicle in the cosmic cycle,” or to state that 
“the figure of God the Father serves the artist as a 
means of leaving the earth more completely and of ris- 
ing with more élan to taste the silence of infinite 
space.” “In considering them a reality,” the author 
continues, “the spectator becomes a ‘dupe’ of these 
frescoes as did probably Michelangelo himself during 
their execution. In identifying himself with the gran- 
diose flight of the highest being he feels himself freed 
from all shackles of terrestrial life, carried away in 
temporal and spatial distances into a sphere of absolute 
freedom, until he sinks into the primordial womb of 
existence.” No one would question the author if he 
stated such claims as the effect of the frescoes on him- 
self. But when he calls such observations a philosophy, 
superior to that of Pico or Ficino, and identifies the re- 
actions of a twentieth century spectator with those of 
a sixteenth century artist, we fail to follow him. 

Creighton Gilbert has already pointed out the weak- 
ness of Tolnay’s assertions regarding the theological 
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content of the Separation of Light from Darkness. We 
are assured (II, p. 40) that the eyes of God the Father 
“are closed as in blindness” (which cannot be dis- 
cerned from the detail photograph, and is @ priort ab- 
surd); then that here “the birth of God is madé mani- 
fest,” and that in “this image of the autocreation of 
God from chaos, Michelangelo surpassed an_icono- 
graphic tradition more than a thousand years old. Up 
to that time God was represented as a transcendent be- 
ing existing from all eternity, a being Who creates the 
universe as He would a plaything.” (How does this 
harmonize with what is said on p. 34, that “the late 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance consider Him as a 
human being among other human beings, in the midst 
of an already created world on which He is likewise 
dependent”? ) Nonetheless, Tolnay continues: “‘Mi- 
chelangelo . . . integrated Jehovah with the concept of 
the ancients [only one concept, we are tempted to ask, 
and which ancients? | by revealing for the first time in 
an image how God created himself.” Such nonsense 
seems to acquire the force of proof through repetition, 
for no text is ever adduced to support it. ‘he author is 
fortunate to have expressed his theological notions in 
the twentieth century, in which people are executed for 
political rather than religious heresy. If in sixteenth 
century Rome he had given vent to comparable opin- 
ions regarding the orthodoxy of a fresco in the chapel 
of the vicar of Christ on earth he would not easily have 
escaped the stake. The Spanish Inquisition, after all, 
owed its approval to the Rovere. Dr. ‘Tolnay does not 
notice that his Neoplatonists are more circumspect. 
“According to Neoplatonism,” he tells us (11, p. 43), 
“God is but the idea of man, and is no longer the 
transcendent being He was considered to be in the 
Middle Ages.” Yet the passage he quotes from Pico 
reads in part: “Idem igitur finis omnium quod omnium 
principium Deus unus omnipotens & benedictus op- 
timum omnium quae aut esse aut cogitari possunt.” 
Torquemada himself could scarcely take exception to 
such a sentence. 

The Drunkenness of Noah is for Michelangelo “a 
symbol of the servitude of human life . 
primary humanity overwhelmed by its fate.”” Of Klac- 
zko’s basic discovery that this scene prefigures the 
Crowning with Thorns, and of its importance as the 
“typological presage of the passion of Christ in the 
Speculum Humanae Salvationis and the Biblia Paupe- 
rum,” Tolnay flatly states that the idea “cannot be 
supported by concrete traits in the painting of Michel- 
angelo” (in spite of the position of the cup) and con- 
siders this inconvenient ghost safely laid. But the Mid- 
dle Ages do not stop short in 1400. The fifteenth 
century is the period of the widest aga diffusion of 
the very typological imagery Tolnay dismisses as me- 
diaeval, and we have seen in Vigerio and the Opera 
Nuova Contemplativa that this interpretation was cur- 
rent in Italy preceding and even during the execution 
of the Sistine Ceiling, and was the interpretation ac- 
cepted by the Pope who commissioned the work. Can 
a single contemporary text be adduced to show that, 
not drunkenness in the abstract, but the Drunkenness 
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of Noah, was regarded during these years in Italy as 
representing anything other than the Passion of Christ? 

The passages in which Michelangelo has been caught 
reading Bergson are too numerous to quote, and gen- 
erally condemn themselves. The chronological incon- 
sistencies in the Creation story are easily dismissed. 
“Michelangelo proceeded in a sovereign manner, in- 
dependently of the text . . . so possessed by his desire to 
reveal the very essence of the Creator that he neglected 
the material objects of creation.” The flying God is 
supported not by cherubim as one might expect, but by 
“oenii’” (11, p. 35): “Probably they are the genii of 
the heavenly spheres.” The author then restates the 
hypothesis advanced by Richter seventy-five years ago, 
that “among these Genii the two that seem to stand 
out are those under the left arm and hand of God: a 
young woman and a child. . . . It is very likely that the 
young woman who looks in fascination at Adam is a 
representation of Eve, or rather of the ‘idea’ of Eve.” 
This is really a marriage made in heaven, and we are 
admitted to the first stage of the courtship, despite the 
lack of any evidence that a female figure is designated. 
The swelling forms of the chest are not different from 
those of many of the nude youths, especially the figure 
to the left above Isaiah. 

Tolnay characterizes the prophets and sibyls (p. 46) 
as spiritually reborn as in John m1, 8: “The wind blow- 
eth where it listeth, and thou homme the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it cometh and whither it go- 
eth: so is every one that is born of the spirit.”” This, says 
Tolnay very credibly, is the mysterious wind that blows 
about Isaiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, and Jonah. Of even 
greater importance is the intimate relationship Tolnay 
finds between the prophets and the scenes they accom- 
pany, which should be taken as a starting point for the 
interpretation of all prophets flanking religious scenes. 
Some passages adduced in this connection are accurately 
chosen, as I have elsewhere pointed out. But the old 
devil of subjective interpretation rears his head in the 
definition (11, p. 47) of the “series of Prophets [as] a 
continuous crescendo of visionary faculties which moves 
in the direction of the altar; whereas the Sibyls, alter- 
nating with the seers, show a gradual decrescendo of 
inspiration.” And again (p. 57): “in the men he em- 
phasized intellectual concentration and spiritual rebirth 

. in the women he accentuated indecision, passivity 
and ambiguity. The woman, nearer to nature and to 
the earth, does not know the sudden spiritual renovatio 
of the man; she undergoes only a slow transformation 
and remains basically herself. Through this connection 
with the earth she sees approaching disaster more clear- 
ly.” How can one say that the brooding Jeremiah en- 
joys a higher degree of inspiration than the rapt Isaiah; 
that Libyca who has put away her book in the face of 
the ultimate reality on the altar is less inspired than the 
gentle Erythraea? And what, in the name of scientific 
objectivity, is meant by saying that the Woman is 
nearer the Earth? 

Cumaea (1, p. 59) “looks with distrust at the am- 
biguous text of the oracle and her whole body instinc- 
tively draws away from it in disapproval.” She may 
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merely be depicted as far-sighted, not inappropriate if 
Wind is correct in his view of this sibyl as a symbol of 
the Church. Nor is this interpretation improved by com- 
paring her genii to “evil gamins mocking her in her 
incertitude.” The figure lighting the lamp beside Ery- 
thraea (II, p. 59), and his companion who rubs his 
eyes, symbolize the “ate hour when inspiration aban- 
dons the spirit.”” But what evidence of the hour is visi- 
ble? Altars have lamps, which are kept constantly burn- 
ing. How can one tell the second putto is not waking, 
and therefore rubbing his eyes? Persica “tries vainly to 
decipher the writing of the prophetic book which she 
holds close to her myopic eyes.” How is it possible to 
say she tries vainly? I find her so wrapped in satisfying 
concentration on the lighted book as to blot out all other 
experience. Much more likely that the figure displays 
the inward revelation appropriate to her greater age. 
Tolnay plausibly identifies the two childish figures 
flanking each prophet and sibyl with the Neoplatonic 
version of the dawmons or genu of antiquity, quoting 
Benedetto Varchi: “Every man is accompanied by his 
two daimons—and these two datmons are those which 
the ancients called genu#, given to each man at his birth, 
and which we Christians call angels, two of which are 
given to each of us... . And these two daimons, genii 
or angels, can be understood as the two contrary souls 
that are in us: the spiritual which is immortal and celes- 
tial, and the sensual which is mortal and terrestrial.” 
Whether this can be applied to the interpretation of 
Michelangelo’s figures is not wholly certain, since the 
children are not always contrasted as we would expect 
from Varchi. But Tolnay proceeds to incorporate an- 
other Neoplatonic principle, the division of the micro- 
cosm of man into “three degrees, tre gradi (Pico della 
Mirandola): the body (natura corporale), the soul 
(anima razionale), and the intellect (matura intellet- 
tuale). . . . If as stated above, Michelangelo always 
embodied in the small Genii behind the seers their 
natura intellettuale (which consists of knowledge and 
will, according to Pomponazzi), then it is probable that 
he embodied in the putti below the seers the Genii of 
their satura corporale and in the ignudi above their 
heads the Genii of their anima razionale.” This proba- 
bility is henceforth treated as a certainty, so that here, 
as in the hypothesis of the organization of the ceiling in 
interlocking realms, vertical and horizontal systems 
cross to produce a kind of celestial tit-tat-toe. 
According to Varchi there are two genii for each 
man, not for each division of the soul. But by means of 
crossing Varchi with Pico, Tolnay has arrived at six 
genii for each man, which contradicts both texts, in that 
Varchi does not mention the divisions of the soul nor 
Pico the genii. As if this were not sufficiently confused, 
Tolnay then dredges from Varchi five categories of 
genii! We are reminded (11, p. 159) “‘of the five cate- 
gories of Michelangelo’s ceiling [what has happened to 
those three degrees? ], where the ignudi would corre- 
spond to the “demoni buoni’ and the putti below to the 
‘demoni cattivi’; the spiritelli beside the seers to the 
‘amore diviro’; the marble-colored putti to the ‘amore 
humano’ and the bronze nudes to the ‘amore ferino.’ ” 
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A reading of the supporting text produces the following 
quotation from Varchi: “I due amori estremi si chia- 
mano demoni. . . . Tra questi due amori estremi se ne 
ritruovano tre mezzi, i quali perche non son in noi 
sempre . . . non si chiamano ‘demoni’ ma affetti.”” In 
other words Varchi ends where he started with only 
two “demoni.” In Tolnay’s hands, however, the genii 
multiply like rabbits, so that he must place each prophet 
or sibyl in charge not of two or three or five or six, but 
a flourishing kindergarten numbering eleven by actual 
count (four caryatids, two ignudi, two bronze nudes, 
two nudes flanking the seers, and one putto upholding 
each tablet). This makes a grand total of 128 genii for 
the ceiling since Jonah and Zechariah are unaccount- 
ably deprived of an anima razionale, thus of two genu 
apiece. One might almost term this the Mendelian 
school of Neoplatonism. 

We read (11, p. 71) that “the ram-skull, between 
the bronze-colored nudes is a death symbol of antiquity. 
That Michelangelo used it in this sense seems probable 
because he put it in the sphere of death and shadow.” 
This, although the existence of a sphere of death and 
shadow has never been proved. Yet (1, p. 77) these 
same ram-skulls are earlier used to demonstrate the 
existence of the sphere of shadow and death! “Similar 
to the inhabitants of the caverns of Plato (Republic), 
generation after generation of men pass by in this 
shadowy sphere, perceiving nothing of the ‘true reality’ 
of the superior world.” On the contrary, the figures 
often sit trancelike, or lie wrapped in dreams; who 
shall say they are not absorbed, as in fact they ought to 
be, in the meaning of the scenes which take place above 
them? To Tolnay this is “a world without memory, 
without history, without hope and aim—in contrast to 
the ‘true reality’ of the upper sphere.” Yet these per- 
sonages are the seed of Abraham which shall be blessed, 
the ancestors of Christ. In their bodies they transmit 
the precious seed, in their names its revelation (cf. my 
article, pp. 201-203 in this issue ). No symbolic sequence 
is perceived by Tolnay nor is evident from his book, 
since he treats the ancestors in order of execution. How- 
ever, his conception of the order of correspondence be- 
tween the inscribed names and the figures is correct, 
save that in the lunettes the last name on the tablet 
should, to keep the succession continuous, refer to the 
child nearest the door, left or right depending on 
whether it is on the left or right side of the ceiling. As 
mentioned in my article (note 200) it is difficult to 
identify the group containing the woman with the rows 
of buttons on her hat with the Holy Family. 

Of course the deliverances in the four corner span- 
drels have to be fitted into the sphere of shadow and 
death (11, p. 93): “Michelangelo has represented the 
four miraculous salvations of the chosen people, not as 
heroic events but as tragedies of destiny which unfold, 
unobserved as to their true nature, in a spiritual climate 
saturated with the anxieties and perils of a transitory 
and perishable world.” ‘To make a victory into a trag- 
edy, we must see in the features of David killing Go- 
liath “no anger or passion; his eyes are closed as he 
fulfills destiny.” As with the Creator in the Separation 
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of Light from Darkness, it is impossible to state that 
David’s eyes are closed, but we could assume that, if he 
wished to cut off Goliath’s head, he is looking down- 
ward to calculate the next stroke. And what would 
their being closed have to do with destiny? A new iden- 
tification of the figures in the Crucifixion of Haman is 
based on the supposition that the figure crouching in 
the doorway is not Mordechai but Esther, although 
there is nothing specifically feminine about the figure, 
although the garments are analogous to those worn by 
Daniel and Isaiah, and although the hair is short. 
Moreover, there is no crown, while in the text when- 
ever Esther went to visit Ahasuerus she wore her 
queenly regalia. Michelangelo has represented her thus 
at table in the adjoining scene. 


Vv 


When Tolnay states (p. 128) “that Michelangelo 
might have asked for advice concerning secondary de- 
tails, but . . . the spiritual content of the ceiling belongs 
to him alone,” he enjoys the authority of two auto- 
graph letters by Michelangelo, and four centuries of 
tradition. In the face of this seemingly impregnable 
evidence, Wind questioned the authorship of the icono- 
graphic program of the Sistine Ceiling by Michelangelo. 
Notwithstanding other disagreements with Wind, I 
follow him on this fundamental point. Yet till now I 
have not dealt with the crucial question of the two let- 
ters from Michelangelo to Giovanfrancesco Fattucci 
(Tolnay, 1, Appendix go, p. 248). I should like to de- 
lay doing so a moment longer and project the picture of 
Michelangelo’s theological knowledge drawn by Tolnay 
on the assumption that these two letters are a literal 
statement of fact: “at the same time that Michelangelo 
established the degree of spiritual intensity in relation to 
the position the Prophets occupy in the ensemble of the 
ceiling, he had to search in the Books of the Prophets to 
find passages which could be associated with the his- 
tories in the center of the ceiling in order to give a 
name to each one. In almost every case it was at the 
beginning of the book that he found the proper allusion 
to the history.” All the quotations from the prophets 
are then given with certainty: Michelangelo “came 
upon,” “read,” “found.” It is quite a picture. The 
Pope gives full authority—to a layman—to determine 
the official theology whose visual imagery will accom- 
pany the sacred deliberations of the Curia. He opens 
his well-worn Bible, but cannot spell out the meaning 
farther than the beginaing of each book. As a 
ful description of Michelangelo’s S 
follows (11, p. 
Meyer: 


" beauti- 
manner of creation,” 


144) a poem by Konrad Ferdinand 


In der Sistina dimmerhohem Raum, 

Das Bibelbuch in seiner nerv’gen Hand 
Sitzt Michelangelo in wachem Traum. 
Laut spricht hinein er in die Mitternacht, 


’ 


(1) 


Gombrich, in his recent analysis of the mythologies 
of Botticelli, has made an instructive collection of such 
subjective passages from previous writers which, despite 
their literary merits, get us no further in the under- 
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standing of the pictures. Yet Tolnay presents a host of 
similar passages as real keys to Michelangelo’s content: 
from Montégut, for example, who sees in the angels 
surrounding God in the Creation of Adam a “four- 
millement d’existences en germe,” who observes in the 
Separation of Light from Darkness “une téte, un buste, 
un bras, et c’est tout” (a description of a visibly com- 
plete figure, cut off just below the knee, but with ana- 
tomical structure so detailed as to show even the pec- 
toral muscles). The first question to ask of a literary 
source, in the interpretation of a work of art, is its ap- 
plicability to the circumstances surrounding the creation 
of that particular image. Tolnay can hardly have asked 
this question of his sources, largely nineteenth century, 
often mystical, nor even of the Neoplatonic passages, 
which we have seen are frequently multiplied by each 
other. Yet he dismisses in a single phrase the sources 
from typological tradition w hich really explain the 
imagery of the Sistine Ceiling. 

How strongly the subjectivity of this iconographic 
method contrasts with Tolnay’s caution in reconstruct- 
ing the history of each work and the pertinent events 
of Michelangelo’s life from documents and sources! 
For instance, (p. 3): “ 
counts given by Condivi, Vasari (in 1568), Varchi and 
B. Cellini, according to whom Bramante, jealous of 
his rival, urged the Pope to assign the execution of the 
ceiling to Michelangelo i in order to prevent him from 
continuing his work on the tomb, and to engage him in 
an undertaking i in which he hoped he w ould fail. The 
other assertion by Condivi and Vasari (1568 )—that 
after Michelangelo had finished half of the ceiling Raph- 
ael tried through Bramante to procure the execution 
of the second half—must also be doubted. . . .”” Con- 
divi got his ideas in all probability from Michelangelo 
himself: for this reason Vasari was willing to alter the 
text of the second edition to correspond to Condivi, and 
other writers took the assertions as authoritative. Yet 
Tolnay, I believe rightly, doubts this story even when 
its ultimate source was the artist. 

We must examine the Fattucci letters (p. 
with similar caution. 


. . . we cannot believe the ac- 
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The first version, a simple de- 
scription of the relations between Michelangelo and 
the Pope, was apparently never sent. The first scheme 
is mentioned, Michelangelo’s dissatisfaction with it as 
a “‘cosa povera,” then the Pope’s permission to do in 
the vault “quello che io volevo.” This version seems to 
expand in Michelangelo’s memory as he works out the 
final letter, containing the famous phrases: “Dipoi 
cominciata detta opera, mi parve riuscissi cosa povera, 
e dissi al papa, come facendovi gli Apostoli soli mi parea 
che riuscissi cosa povera. Mi domando perché: io gli 
dissi, perché furon poveri anche loro.” 
weak joke has, until Wind, 
Obviously Michelangelo was trying to minimize to the 
heirs, who were not around in 1508, the role of the 
Pope. That Michelangelo put his own construction on 
the events is further indicated in Fattucci’s letter of 
December 22, 1523 (p. 248), stating how Michel- 
angelo had told him that “della cappella non c’era con- 
tratto 


This rather 
been taken at face value. 


nessuno.” Yet Michelangelo had recorded on 
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May 10, 1508 (p. 218) the contract “facta da Mon- 
signore reverendissimo di Pavia e socto schricta di mia 
mano”! Which of Michelangelo’s stories shall we then 
believe—the disinterested account written on the very 
day for his own record, or the version thought up years 
afterward when, as Wind points out, the artist was 
threatened with a lawsuit? In this spirit, then, we can 
assess the artist’s relations with the Pope, whereupon it 
will seem less likely that he could have delivered such 
witticisms or exercised such authority over the program 
and more likely that the account, like that of the miss- 
ing contract, was invented ex post facto. At least three 
times (11, p. 5) Michelangelo wrote to his father ask- 
ing him to pray for the success of the work, and one of 
these times even that he pray “che io contenti el papa” 
(who had got Michelangelo to Bologna with “a halter 
around his neck”). Tolnay agrees that Michelangelo’s 
“relation with Julius II does not appear to have differed 
essentially from that which would exist between a pow- 
erful patron and an artist of the time.” Such a relation 
would be in harmony with my view of the authorship 
of the iconographic program, but not with Tolnay’s. 

The foregoing phenomena are of a piece with Mi- 
chelangelo’s behavior in the face of powerful authority, 
alternating precipitate flight (from Rome in 1506, from 
Florence in 1529 and again in 1534) with abject sub- 
mission (to Julius II in 1506, to the Florentine Sig- 
noria in 1529, to Baccio Valori in 1530, in a more pro- 
found and personal sense to Tommaso Cavalieri from 
1532 on). Tolnay gives a clear reconstruction of Mi- 
chelangelo’s intimate existence in both volumes, but 
this essential problem remains uninterpreted. This is a 
pity, because its eventual solution should illuminate the 
intense conflict inherent in Michelangelo’s style. These 
alternate flights and submissions are of a piece with his 
fear of betrayal (from the garzoni, for example, cf. 
II, p. 7), his suspicion that he is being persecuted by the 
Bramante-Raphael faction, which question ‘olnay 
treats uncritically, taking literally Sebastiano’s estimate. 
Tolnay rightly rejects the contradictory assertions (re- 
garding Bramante’s attempts first to persuade the Pope 
to order Michelangelo to paint the Sistine Ceiling in 
order that he might fail, then to have the commission 
taken from him and given to Raphael), without realiz- 
ing that these assertions are part of Michelangelo’s pic- 
of himself. The nature of that picture is uni- 
versally familiar; the agonized self-portrait in the skin 
St. Bartholomew holds in the Last Judgment, or the 
old blind beggar led through the world by his dog, 
which image the aged artist communicated in 1560 to 
Pompeo Leoni for use in the famous medal, or the 
characterization of himself as “povero, vile e matto,” 
or the self-lacerating metaphors which recur through- 
out the poems. 

It should by now be a commonplace that the traits 
of a personality are shaped by family life. It is not 
enough to speak of Michelangelo’s love and concern 
for his family, who repaid him with ingratitude. His 
improvident sending of money to them has a masochistic 
strain through which, as in his self-images, the artist 
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triumphs through suffering. He writes to his brother 
Giovan Simone in 1509 (11, p. 227): “Io verro per le 
poste insino costa e mosterrotti l’error tuo. . . . Io son 
ito da dodici anni in qua tapinando per tutta Italia ; 
sopportato ogni vergognia ; patito ogni stento; lacerato 
il corpo mio in ogni fatica; messa la vita propria a mille 
pericoli, solo per aiutar la casa mia; e ora che io 6 
cominciato a relevarla un poco, tu solo voglia esser 
quello che scompigli e rovini in una ora quel che i’6 
fatto in tanti annie con tante fatiche; al corpo di Cristo 
che non sara vero. .. .” One scarcely knows which is 
more revealing, the violence of his anger toward his 
brother, which will take him away from his work on 
the Sistine only to administer a reprimand, or the ex- 
travagance of his imagination regarding his own phys- 
ical sufferings, from which one might deduce that in- 
stead of being a recognized and successful artist, for 
whose services the Pope vied with the Republic of 
Florence, Michelangelo had been a slave or a convict. 

Tolnay’s discussions of the pathological aspects of 
Michelangelo’s nature are throughout uncritical. ‘The 
masculine appearance of Delphica, for instance (1, p. 
58), “is an image of the original beauty before the 
differentiation in sexes; sensually true because it cor- 
responds to the highest intentions of nature, it is never- 
theless pure and universal, i.e. above all particular 
beauty which appears in earthly existence.” Similarly 
(10, p. 24), “ in Cavalieri’s perfect body, Michelangelo 
sees an image of universal beauty . the pure ideal 
beauty of which he had dreamed all his life appeared in 
a living being before his eyes.” Although “passion 
makes him blind,” and “‘Cavalieri becomes for him an 
idol on which he confers all the virtues,” the implied 
act of submission is ignored. Michelangelo compares 
himself to a man intending to cross a river but actually 
carried away in the sea, a blind man who must see 
with Cavalieri’s eyes, a lame man who must walk with 
Cavalieri’s feet, and a hundred such images of per- 
sonal helplessness. Cavalieri has been a thousand other 
times on earth—a remark which invariably evokes 
childhood personalities. It is therefore no accident that 
this submission to Cavalieri commences in 1532, dur- 
ing the last years of Michelangelo’s father, who seems 
to be the sole force which, between this time and the 
date of his death at ninety-one in the summer of 1534, 
can still draw the artist to Florence. After this moment, 
and for thirty years, the passionate Florentine patriot 
never returns to his native soil. The domination of Ca- 
valieri is well-nigh absolute, save only for “quello 
Amor divino, Ch’aperse, a prender noi, in croce le 
braccia.” It is in this direction that investigation must 
discover in Michelangelo’s experience and 
imagery the identity of the psychic forces which, ex- 
ternalized in the form of the omnipresent block, bind 
his struggling personality. Michelangelo himself may 
point the way when he tells us he drank in his love of 
stone with the milk of his wet nurse, a stonecutter’s 
wife. Should we not examine in this same light the 
phrases in which he writes to his brother from Carrara 
in 1518, how he must “domesticare ’e monti’’? 


move, 
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VI 


Despite Tolnay’s coherent account of the formal 
evolution of the Medici tombs in Michelangelo’s mind, 
his interpretation of the iconographic content of the 
chapel is, if anything, more questionable than his similar 
theories as applied to the Sistine. He tells us (11, p. 63) 
that burial chapels of the Quattrocento represented the 
kingdom of heaven (an exaggeration—they show that 
heavenly powers take a strong interest in the fate of 
mankind, but present no complete cosmogony). Yet 
no contradiction is felt between such a remark and the 
subsequent assertion that fifteenth century burial chap- 
els do not represent a “unified sphere, because they are 
open at one side (in the direction of the church), i.e. 
they do not enclose the observer in their realm.” Any 
visitor to the Piccolomini and Mastrogiudici Chapels in 
Monte Oliveto at Naples, or the chapel of the Cardinal 
of Portugal in San Miniato will recall how these ex- 
quisite structures seem little worlds in themselves, de- 
spite openings to the outer church. The Medici Chapel 
was closed off long before Michelangelo started work 
upon it. The outside walls were largely built from 
Brunelleschi’s plans, to be a counterpart of the Sagres- 
tia Vecchia, and in the closed character of the interior 
we are therefore dealing with a situation over which 
the artist had no control. 

Yet (11, p. 63) “the whole Chapel was intended to 
be an abbreviated image of the universe, with its spheres 
hierarchically ranged one above the other. The lowest 
zone, with the tombs, is the dwelling place of departed 
souls, the realm of Hades. The intermediate zone, with 
its rational architecture, was intended to incarnate the 
terrestrial sphere. The zone of the lunettes and the 
cupola was intended to represent the celestial spheres.” 
As Tolnay has shown, the architectural model of the 
chapel was completed and the actual building of the 
interior well under way in December 1520, before it 
had been definitely decided whether the tombs should 
assume the shape of a triumphal arch standing in the 
center of the chapel (a little out of place in Hades! ), 
or simple wall tombs, and while the drawings in which 
the component figures are suggested still gave slight 
hint of their eventual destination as mourners, times of 
day, or river gods. The architecture was conceived in- 
dependently of the tombs it at present encloses, and it 
is therefore impossible that any meaning deducible from 
the tombs was embodied in its already extant walls and 
orders. It was moreover based on sacristy architecture 
(the Sagrestia Vecchia and the sacristy of Santo Spi- 
rito), in neither of which is any symbolism demon- 
strable. The tombs are introduced with a jarring dis- 
sonance, as from an incommensurable world, with 
their marble architecture and completely new scale. 
Moreover, the conflict set up between the enclosed and 
the projecting architectural systems in the Medici 
Chapel is to some extent prefigured in the projecting 
doors of the Sagrestia Vecchia. 

The eight doors of the chapel are presented as the 
doors of Hades because five are blind. Support is found 
in the Aeneid: “facilis descensus Averno . . . sed revo- 
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care gradum . . . hoc opus, hic labor est.”’ But is this 
proof? Why should closed doors represent Hades? 
Where is a Hades representation with eight doors? 
What about the three open doors? Tolnay sees the 
Dukes as departed souls, who have risen from their 
split sarcophagi and “hover” above them. Then why 
are they not represented as hovering? Surely Michel- 
angelo was capable of doing so if he wished. And if 
they are departed souls, why are they not shown either 
in garments proper to souls in Florentine art or nude 
like the souls represented by Michelangelo in the Last 
Judgment? I fail to see the connection between the 
armor of a Roman general and the concept of a de- 
parted soul. And so far from being immaterial and dis- 
embodied as Tolnay sees them, these massive statues 
are seated firmly on pedestals, with their feet planted 
on the floors of their marble niches. Tolnay takes issue 
with Panofsky’s Neoplatonic interpretation because dol- 
phins were inappropriately allocated to a “celestial” 
sphere. What shall we then say about Tolnay’s icono- 
graphic structure when he relegates the Virgin Mary, 
her Child, and Saints Cosmas and Damian, not to 
speak of the altar on which Mass is celebrated—to 
Hades' I do not wish to pursue the question further at 
this point as I intend presently to propose an alternative 
solution more in keeping with the nature of the chapel 
and Michelangelo’s own words about the meaning of 
the figures. 
vil 


The treatment of other artists in Tolnay’s pages is 
sometimes illuminating; for example, the account of 
personal and stylistic relations between Michelangelo 
and Sebastiano del Piombo, quite the best thing that to 
my knowledge has yet been written on the subject. 
However, certain artists do not fare so well at Tolnay’s 
hands. We read (1, p. 4) that “to the Epicurean 
Leo X the sweet and serene art of Raphael had the 
greatest appeal.” This sounds more like Raphael’s Flor- 
entine period than the Expulsion of Attila, 
Raphael first painted the new Pope’s effigy; or the op- 
pressively dramatic scenes in the Stanza dell’ Incendio 
which, whatever the problems of their execution, were 
commissioned by the Pope from Raphael; or indeed the 
hard and unsparing Pitti portrait of the Pope. Because 
Alfonso d’Este did not want to see the Stanze after 
having climbed the scaffold in the Sistine, Tolnay de- 
duces (1, p. 7) that “after a visit to Michelangelo it 
seemed hardly proper to the Duke to pay a visit to the 
rooms of Raphael.” (This, although Alfonso, after 
three fruitless years of seeking from Raphael a single pic- 
ture, contented himself with cartoons of paintings exe- 
cuted for others.) “Michelangelo with his stern, austere 
masculinity, was the exact opposite of Raphael with his 
sweet feminine nature.” This statement is not felt as a 
contradiction of the assertion that “Raphael assimilated 
Michelangelo’s new style as witnessed already by his 
Florentine works, and even more by the Stanze.” 
Which of Raphael’s Florentine Madonnas are we 
meant to understand as Michelangelesque? Where in 
Michelangelo are we to find the spatial organization 


which 
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of the School of Athens and the Disputa, the light and 
color of the Mass at Bolsena, the unearthly radiance of 
the Liberation of Peter? Where Raphael is openly Mi- 
chelangelesque, as in the brooding figure in the fore- 
ground of the School of Athens or the sculpturesque 
groups in the ceiling of the Stanza d’Eliodoro, there 
seems to be a good reason, in the former case the por- 
trait of Michelangelo assumed by De Campos, in the 
latter the tribute to the Sistine pointed out by Klaczko. 
Both are instances of the sincere admiration Raphael 
felt for his mighty contemporary, and hardly com- 
patible with the spectre of Michelangelo’s persecution 
by a Raphael clique. 

There are some elementary errors. The Creation of 
Sun and Moon is characterized (11, p. 39) as “one of 
the first paintings in central Italy in which the source 
of the light is found in the picture itself.” Actually this 
phenomenon can be traced at least as far back as the 
luminous angel in the Annunciation to the Shepherds 
in the Baroncelli Chapel, and reaches a spectacular 
form in Gentile’s Strozzi predella, appearing thence- 
forth frequently in the Quattrocento. Has the author 
forgotten the Dream of Constantine in Arezzo? Once 
we find a reference (1, p. 66) to “Carracci in his 
(sic!) ceiling of the Palazzo Farnese.” Can this really 
have been meant? Signorelli is mentioned as an Um- 
brian, although Cortona is in Tuscany and his style has 
slight relation to that of the Umbrian masters. This 
seems to be a residue of the colossal Umbria of Bode’s 
imagination, which included even the Tuscan Borgo 
Sansepolcro, the Marchigian Urbino, and the Roma- 
gnole Forli. 


Vir 


More problems are raised by these volumes than 
can be discussed in this review. Stechow, for example, 
has already commented on the inexcusable characteriza- 
tion of the David-Apollo as a sleeping figure tossing in 
a nightmare, when he is standing upright with open 
eyes. I find it difficult to leave the book without a word 
about its organization. Both volumes have not only 
been divided into chapters but, as was the first of the 
series, been so arranged that conventional footnotes are 
replaced by a special “Critical Section.” I would scarce- 
ly maintain that no improvement of the accepted 
American system of scholarly footnotes is possible but, 
on the other hand, I cannot believe that we have here 
a useful solution. True, the reader’s eye is not assaulted 
with the usual tangle of tiny numbers, yet in any schol- 
arly work the footnote is an essential institution which 
cannot be done away with by declaring that it does not 
exist. Footnotes are still present in Tolnay’s volumes, 
so masked as to be almost unusable. Often they appear 
as numbered paragraphs in the Critical Section, which 
is subdivided according to the chapters of the text. 
Sometimes these paragraphs are cited by number in the 
text, but without a page reference, so that the reader 
must comb through many pages to find them or refer 
back to the table of contents for an indication as to their 
approximate location, in either case losing time and 
patience. Often the text gives mo references to the 
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critical notes which support the argument under con- 
sideration. ‘The result is that two separate books, rough- 
ly integrated, coexist within the same covers, and the 
reader is in a constant irritation trying to relate them, 
or as often begs the question and gives up the critical 
section. The second way of masking the footnotes is in 
the form of parenthetical interjections in the body of 
the text, sometimes frequent enough to render a para- 
graph indecipherable. Add to this the absence of cap- 
tions under the plates, so that the reader has to keep a 
finger in the long list of illustrations. To follow the 
arguments properly on first reading or to refer to the 
author’s opinion regarding an illustration, one must 
command a kind of phalanx of bookmarks advancing 
through the volumes, one in the table of contents, a 
second in the text, a third in the critical section, a 
fourth in the drawing catalogue, a fifth in the bibliog- 
raphy, a sixth in the list of illustrations, and a seventh 
in the plates themselves. Surely this confusion could be 
reduced by diverting the material from the critical sec- 
tions, with the parenthetical references, into footnotes 
and putting proper captions under the plates. The diffi- 
culty of confronting text and illustrations makes it hard 
enough, at best, to follow a book on art history without 
rendering the process needlessly burdensome. 

In general the photographic material which Tolnay 
reproduces is superb, chosen to give new and striking 
aspects of the artist’s work. Many of the best photo- 
graphs were taken under the author’s direction. They 
are refreshing after the vulgarizations and distortions 
so repellent at times in the Phaidon edition of the paint- 
ings of Michelangelo. The first edition of Volume 1 
suffered on account of the date of publication, which 
necessitated a poorer grade of paper and ink than in 
the other volumes. This unavoidable defect has been 
rectified by a splendid new edition, with paper and 
printing of the highest quality possible at the price. The 
illustrations in both volumes are now of almost uni- 
formly good quality, and the bookmaking as a whole is 
of a dignity and harmony which the publishers have 
led us to expect. One might possibly take exception to 
the unimaginative binding. 

Certainly in future editions the frequent awkward 
translations, sometimes even mistranslations, of Volume 
11 should be rectified, for instance “presbyterium”’ for 
presbytery, “baptisterium” for baptistery, “altar room” 
for altar space, “annunciates” for announces, “lateral 
naves” for side-aisles. In both volumes, even in chapter 
headings, “content” is given an “s,” as if the author 
were referring to the physical contents of the buildings. 
Some constructions are peculiarly ungraceful in Eng- 
lish, such as a “sort of medium of God” or a “largely 
modeled gigantic body.” 

One might have wished for a republication of all the 
Michelangelo documents, scores of which are inac- 
cessible to students in institutions with limited libraries, 
but I am afraid that so huge an undertaking was be- 
yond the scope of even Tolnay’s monumental! work. 

Despite the cumbersome organization of the volumes 
and what I regard as major lapses of scholarly objec- 
tivity in the treatment of the iconographic problems, 
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Dr. Tolnay’s volumes are marked throughout by a 
rare penetration of the subtlest changes in Michel- 
angelo’s style, a remarkably complete and far-sighted 
control of the documentary evidence, a wealth of beau- 
tifully chosen pictorial material, and a deep devotion to 
the art and the spirit of Michelangelo. ‘hey may cer- 
tainly be considered a basic contribution to Renaissance 
scholarship. 
FREDERICK HARTT 
Washington University 


OTTO BENESCH, Rembrandt: Selected Drawings, Lon- 
don, Phaidon Press Ltd., New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. Pp. 30; 292 illustrations. $7.50. 


OTTO BENESCH, 4 Catalogue of Rembrandt’s Selected 
Drawings, London, Phaidon Press Ltd., New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1947. Pp. 64. $3.50. 


Both author and publisher are to be congratulated 
for producing this forerunner of a four-volume cata- 
logue raisonné of Rembrandt drawings. It is a work 
distinguished in format and quality of illustrations. Of 
the two hundred and ninety-two photogravure plates, 
which were made from new negatives, all but seventy- 
two reproduce the drawings in their original size. ‘This 
is a contribution in itself. 

An introduction to the volume of plates discusses 
Rembrandt’s art of drawing in the judgment of his con- 
temporaries, his method and technique, the types of 
drawings, the chronological development, and prob- 
lems of criticism. ‘The companion volume, devoted to 
a catalogue raisonné, includes bibliography, concordance 
of catalogue numbers, index of collections, index of 
subject matter, and a short preface stating the history 
of the work and the aims and principles which guided 
the author in the selection and presentation of his ma- 
terial. This two-part division not only produces a less 
cumbersome work but also enables those who do not 
need the specialized information of the catalogue to pur- 
chase the plate volume at a reasonable price and still 
have the valuable text of the Introduction. 

In the preface to the Catalogue, Dr. Benesch says 
that “it is the main purpose of this volume to give an 
introduction to the work of that incomparable draughts- 
man [Rembrandt] to the student, art lover, and col- 
lector, but at the same time to present a useful instru- 
ment to the scholar.” When objectives which clearly 
affect the entire work are so clearly set forth, it seems 
not unreasonable to ask whether they have been at- 
tained, or at least to what degree. As a friend, this re- 
viewer has nothing but admiration for the integrity of 
the author in bringing this work through the chaos of 
a total war. As an art lover he is well satisfied. As a 
student, collector, and teacher he has some questions to 
ask, some comments to make. 

The basis for the selection of the drawings was an 
almost unique first-hand knowledge of the entire body 
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of work, “as far as it is known,” as well as certain 
guiding principles: “careful criticism,” “quality,” and 
“significance.” Of the two hundred and ninety-two 
drawings which so dramatically demonstrate the scope 
and nature of Rembrandt’s art as a draughtsman there 
are many well-known examples of outstanding quality, 
most of them intimately related to etchings and paint- 
ings. To these have been added fifty-four others not 
listed in the catalogues of Hofstede de Groot and Wil- 
helm R. Valentiner, forty-one of them never having 
been reproduced before. Certain of these “new addi- 
tions” may not be accepted without some question and, 
therefore, the author’s statement that “‘no drawings 
were chosen which could engender serious doubts” will 
not go unchallenged. Certainly the vast majority of 
the drawings give proof of his serious endeavor to select 
examples of “most striking and convincing” quality. 
Their chronological arrangement, which is controlled 
by drawings related to dated or datable etchings and 
paintings, is the natural result of a desire to reveal as 
fully as possible the complex nature of Rembrandt’s 
artistic personality and art as a draughtsman. There 
should be little doubt as to its logic and effectiveness. 

In assessing this work the reviewer has kept in mind 
the fact that it was written by a scholar whose occupa- 
tion with Rembrandt drawings goes back to 1916, 
when he was introduced to the field by Max Dvorak. 
In this book he tells us that he is writing “mainly .. . 
for students” and has an “educative purpose” in mind. 
Unfortunately the author will be criticized by English- 
speaking students, if not by others. While acknowledg- 
ing that the “involuntary protraction of the work 
caused by adverse circumstances may have contributed 
to its thoroughness,” they will be confused and ham- 
pered by a style and terminology which are not con- 
sistently clear and lucid. The difficulty of verbalizing 
is nowhere more difficult than in the case of Rem- 
brandt’s art, but the student who has been exposed to 
the style of another distinguished Rembrandt scholar, 
Dr. Jakob Rosenberg, may demand, perhaps unwit- 
tingly and unjustly, the same degree of penetrating 
simplicity in language and the same clarity in structure. 
One wonders, in fact, why no mention is made in the 
Benesch bibliography of Dr. Rosenberg’s article, “Rem- 
brandt’s Technical Means and Their Stylistic Signifi- 
cance,” which first appeared as a paper read at the 
International Congress of History of Art, held in Lon- 
don in 1939, and was later published in Technical 
Studies, VIII, 1940, pp. 193-206. 

Dr. Benesch opens his Introduction to the volume 
of plates with a discussion of the documentary evidence 
for the evaluation of the drawings within Rembrandt’s 
own lifetime. It usually comes as a pleasant surprise to 
learn that they were prized by men of such divergent 
natures as Govaert Flinck and Roger de Piles and that 
their popularity was so constant over such a long period 
of time. 

Although certain information comes from Rem- 
brandt’s contemporaries, the best evidence for his tech- 
nique and method is found in the drawings themselves. 
Dr. Benesch divides them into “the group of chalk 
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drawings and the group of bistre and ink drawings.” 
The designation of this second group is somewhat 
puzzling, since bistre (bister) itself is a kind of ink pro- 
duced from wood soot. Later on Rembrandt’s liquid 
media are listed: “bistre, ink, Indian ink, and white 
body-colour.”* Is the comma between “bistre” and 
“ink” a proofreader’s error? Why should not gall-nut 
ink be included in the list? On the next page we read 
that “he [Rembrandt] mixed ink frequently with 
bistre.”’* Here the “ink” referred to seems to be India 
ink. Why should the student not be told that “body- 
colour” usually means lead white? Perhaps it is too de- 
manding to ask for more specific description of these 
media in a book of this type, or so the author indicates, 
as he refers the student to Meder’s, Die Handzeich- 
nung. This classic work, however, is not always as 
readily available as I hope Dr. Benesch’s book will be, 
and, furthermore, it has not yet been published in Eng- 
lish. Such confusion, however, seems of minor concern 
in the light of the author’s success in disclosing the pos- 
sibilities and limitations of Rembrandt’s media, tools, 
and technique. 

In developing his comments on Rembrandt’s attitude 
to drawings and his method as a draughtsman, Dr. 
Benesch introduces some of the interesting information 
from the theoretical work by Samuel van Hoogstraten, 
Inleyding tot de Hooghe Schoole der Schilder Konst, 
published in Rotterdam in 1678. Thirty years prior to 
this Hoogstraten had been a pupil in Rembrandt’s 
studio and his experience there is reflected in many pas- 
sages. Of course this information must be evaluated in 
the light of classicistic aesthetics of the late seventeenth 
century, but one wishes that Benesch had been more 
liberal with his quotations. For example, Hoogstraten’s 
comments on what we may take as Rembrandt’s atti- 
tude might have been included in discussing the master’s 
approach to nature. In this connection Dr. Benesch 
says that Rembrandt’s “activity of studying nature con- 
sisted not merely in sharp observation, but he let him- 
self be imbued with nature and . . . thought and felt in 
terms of the real and natural only.”* This passage may 
not be ambiguous, but it would have been instructive to 
have been told what is meant by the term “nature.” In 
discussing the views of Joachim von Sandrart, Dr. 
Rosenberg, for example, says that “this principle of 
‘nature as the only guide’ was obviously a basic point in 
Rembrandt’s aesthetics, and by the term ‘nature’ he 
must have meant the totality of life as it appeared and 
appealed to him.’* 

The significance of Benesch’s book in the history of 
Rembrandt literature is nowhere more clearly revealed 
than in the section devoted to “Chronology and De- 
velopment.” Here we read that “Rembrandt research 
has already reached the point where an exact chronol- 
ogy of the drawings can now be attempted . . . [since ] 
we are able to produce a documented specimen for al- 
most every year or at least every other year from 1626 


1. Page 12, line 3. 2. Page 12, line 21. 
3. Page 13, line 22. 4. Page 15. 
5. Rembrandt, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1948, 
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to 1662.” Rembrandt rarely dated a drawing, but a 
control can be set up by means of examples related to 
dated or datable etchings and paintings. In this con- 
nection it must be indicated that we do not have a 
“documented specimen” for the year 1626. The first 
drawing in the Benesch chronology, the Dresden Study 
for an Archer, is dated “about 1627.” 

The logic of the author’s periodization requires little 
comment, however, since it follows the generally ac- 
cepted pattern: “The Leiden Period” (ca. 1627- 
1631); “From the Move to Amsterdam to the Be- 
ginning of the Hundred Guilder Print” (ca. 1631- 
ca. 1640); “From the Nightwatch to the Staalmees- 
ters” (ca. 1640-ca. 1662); “The Last Years” (ca. 
1662-ca. 1669). It will be noticed that the preparatory 
drawings for the Hundred Guilder Print precede that 
etching by some nine or ten years and form a well de- 
fined terminal point for the style of the 1630’s. 

The stylistic analysis in this section is uneven in 
quality, however, owing to a terminology and phrase- 
ology which range all the way from such winged words 
as “hooky angularity” to such ponderous phrases as 
“summum of dematerialization.” The word “traits” 
appears once with a meaning of “strokes” and again in 
the sense of “characteristics.”° Stopping out with body 
color is more than “blotching out,” which suggests to 
this reviewer a lack of control.’ Is it true that Rem- 
brandt illustrated the Bible “with a greater plasticity 
(sic) than anybody before or after him .. .”?* Ver- 
balizing is intensely difficult, but it is puzzling to find 
sentences like the following, where the language is so 
just in one part and so malapropos in another: “Vig- 
orous studies from nature, done with the reed-pen or 
brush (Nos. 245-251), embed the figures into a fluid 
which enhances and aggrandizes them; the majestic 
planelike simplicity of their silhouette is suggestive of 
the depth of space behind them.”” Is a student, for 
example, unreasonable in expecting a greater consist- 
ency in analysis and language from his instructor? It 
may be desired, furthermore, that Dr. Benesch should 
have gone farther in an analysis of the stylistic relation- 
ship between drawings and paintings, but limitations of 
space must have prevented any further development in 
the exposition. 

Amplification and even clarification comes from the 
Catalogue text, which becomes all the more valuable 
thereby. Every catalogue raisonné, however, lends it- 
self to a certain amount of everlasting tinkering, and 
suggestions in the form of corrections and additions are 
almost inevitable. It has been pointed out already that 
Dr. Rosenberg’s article in Technical Studies should have 
been included in the basic bibliography, in spite of its 
author’s modest opinion that it is “brief, and rather 
sketchy.” One of the two Stockholm landscapes ( Ben- 
esch 214 and 225) is “Inscribed: Rimbrant,” the 
other “Inscribed by a later hand: Rimbrant.” Is there 
any significant difference? Why do we find certain 


P- 179. 
6. Page 24, lines 24 and 30. 
8. Page 18, line 26. 


7. Page 13, line 23. 
g. Page 27, line 24. 
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puzzling inconsistencies in the designation of media and 
technique? For example, the plate legend for the Lon- 
don Self-Portrait (Benesch 7) reads “pen and wash,” 
while the Catalogue text says “pen and bistre, brush 
and Indian ink.” The medium of the Fortune Teller 
(Benesch 190) is “pen” and that of Jsaac Blessing 
Jacob (Benesch 191) is “pen and bistre.” Are the 
media the same? Why not indicate the types of pen 
used, when they are known, as in the case of the Na- 
than Admonishing David (Benesch 208)? According 
to the text of the Vasari Society publication, the media 
of the Chatsworth landscape drawing (Benesch 176) 
e “pen and bistre, wash.”*° The Benesch plate and 
catalogue designations read merely “pen.’’ My 
notes on this drawing say “wash.”’ They were made in 
1939 and may be incorrect on this point, for they also 
indicate that the drawing is retouched. Are not bister 
and India ink combined in the wash of certain passages 
in another Chatsworth landscape (Benesch 181)? The 
portrait of Jan Six (Benesch 147) has been related to 
the painting in the Léon Bonnat Collection in Paris, 
B. 319." It is an outstanding case of the relationship in 
style between two drawings, an etching, and a painting. 
The painting, however, has been questioned and Dr. 
Benesch may doubt its authenticity. 
Such faults as this book may possess are far out- 
weighed by its obvious merits. The illustrations alone 
would justify its publication. While the text may be 
found uneven in quality, it furnishes us with the most 
comprehensive treatment of the subject in English. 
‘Knowing at first hand something of the adversities 
under which the work was produced, I would be the 
first to praise the persistence of the author. I have not 
hesitated, however, to point out its shortcomings as an 
instrument of instruction. Though detracting from its 
quality, it will not prevent the book from becoming a 
classic. 


own 


ROBERT M. WALKER 
Swarthmore College 


JAKOB ROSENBERG, Rembrandt, Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1948. Vol. 1: 263 pages; 
Vol. 11: 281 illustrations. $18.50. 


This book is distinguished by a combination of en- 
thusiasm with lucidity, balance, and common sense 
which, though never frequent, has become unusually 
rare in modern monographs on great artists. 
sult the book has appealed to the reading public, the 
teacher, and the scholar alike. It has just been adopted 
by an Art Book Club, is eagerly in demand on all stu- 
dents’ reading shelves, and belongs without a shadow 
of doubt in the library of every professional art historian. 
It is the work of a mature scholar who is convinced of 
the equal importance of problems of technique, style, 
iconography, and historical background; 


As a re- 


who is en- 


10. Vasari Society, V1, 1911, No. 21. 
11. W. R. Valentiner, Rembrandt: Des Meisters Gemdalde in 
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dowed with an enviable sense of proportion, and armed 
with a thorough knowledge of sound method besides 
being a highly gifted connoisseur of all aspects of Rem- 
brandi’s activity: painting, etching, and drawing. 

Rosenberg’s work consists of two volumes, one of 
which contains the text with all of its subsidiaries, the 
other, a corpus of 281 illustrations in photogravure, ex- 
traordinarily well chosen, very well printed, and never 
failing to elucidate convincingly whatever the text sets 
out to prove. 

The first volume begins with an account of Rem- 
brandt’s life, and then proceeds to trace the master’s 
artistic development in four broad areas of iconographi- 
cally more or less closely united material: (1) portrai- 
ture, (2) landscape, (3) Biblical subjects, and (4) 
genre, mythology, and history. These are followed by 
a chapter on “Rembrandt in His Century” and a con- 
cluding one on style and technique. Admitting (with 
the author) that there is no one ideal grouping in the 
face of the overwhelming diversity and catholicity of 
Rembrandt’s work, this solution of the dilemma seems 
to be a most happy one. The author puts it very suc- 
cinctly thus (p. ix): “Rembrandt’s production flowed 
in one broad stream, with many subjects. . . side by side, 
and with constant interrelationship. But each subject 
had its own inner coherence, and its own specific prob- 
lems which need to be clarified before one can reach a 
more comprehensive judgment.” The inevitable short- 
comings of this organization have been kept to a mini- 
mum and are far outweighed by its advantages over 
other possible arrangements. 

The first chapter, on Rembrandt’s life, furnishes an 
introduction of outstanding clarity. Here, as throughout 
the book, the author’s approach and style are sober 
without being dull, fair-minded without being luke- 
warm, candid without lacking nuance. 
hero-worship but there is also no trace of that patron- 
izing attitude which is supposed to compensate for 
passé enthusiasm in some other recent monographs. 
Rembrandt emerges from this scrutiny neither as a 
half-god nor as a trauma-ridden psychopath but as a 
human being with small faults and a basic greatness; 
also, Rosenberg has happily avoided the standard pit- 
fall of making all contemporaries of the late Rembrandt 
appear like sorry fools because they failed (by no means 
generally) to understand his art. It is a relief to be 
shown that neither party was really quite so Loony as 
has sometimes been suggested. 

The chapter on portraiture is divided into sections on 
self-portraits, single, and group portraits, the latter once 
more subdivided into double- and family-portraits and 
corporation pieces. Since more than two-thirds of the 
total number of Rembrandt’s paintings (more than 
400) are portraits, the strong emphasis placed on 
this category is obviously well justified. There are many 
lucid pages in this chapter which offers a particularly 
fine characterization of the later single portraits. The 
interesting and convincing suggestion that the Jewish 


There is no 


643 Abbildungen, Klassiker der Kunst, 1, 3rd ed., 
u. Berlin, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1908, p. 344. 
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Bride contains an allusion to the story of Jacob and 
Rachel is based on a comparison with an earlier paint- 
ing by Dirck Santvoort which also renders this scene 
in terms of portraiture and in a very similar way. The 
discussion of the Nightwatch is a model of clarity and 
poise. 

In the chapter on landscape, the analysis of the etch- 
ing Hind 244, one of the greatest masterpieces of land- 
scape rendering in the whole history of art, deserves 
particular praise. 

It is not to be wondered at that the chapter on Bib- 
lical subjects should form the center of the book in 
every sense. The Bible was the fountainhead of that 
which is most timeless in Rembrandt’s art; its subjects 
were of equal importance to the painter, the etcher, and 
the draughtsman, and actually outnumber the portraits 
in the three media combined. It is also the field in 
which Rembrandt is most conspicuously removed from, 
and most unequivocally superior to, the other Dutch 
painters of his time. Very appropriately, Rosenberg here 
takes up the comparatively long-neglected problem of 
Rembrandt’s religious affiliation and emerges with the 
carefully worded statement that the artist was most 
closely related to the Mennonites, even though not 
necessarily a member of their community. Following in 
Carl Neumann’s footsteps, he points to the strong re- 
semblance in spiritual attitude, but also in favorite sub- 
jects, between Menno’s writings and Rembrandt’s Bib- 
lical renderings as well as to the specific identification of 
Rembrandt as a Mennonite found in the Comuncta- 
mento of Baldinucci who received his information di- 
rect from a pupil of Rembrandt’s, Bernhard Keil; he 
also convincingly elaborates on the essential discrep- 
ancies between Rembrandt’s art and strictly Calvinist 
teachings. As to the master’s general approach to re- 
ligious art, Rosenberg finds the following beautiful 
words (p. 104): “In his search for full expression in 
religious art, as he understood it, Rembrandt gained 
two basic artistic realizations, which we have seen ap- 
plied in his portraiture. He learned first that spiritual con- 
tent can only be suggested, but never fully described 
with plastic distinctness. His second discovery was that 
the most flexible and intangible elements of the visual 
world, such as light, shade, and atmosphere, are best 
suited for the suggestion of this spiritual content. Rem- 
brandt follows what one may call the principle of anal- 
ogy for the expression of the intangible. In poetry this 
same principle is employed to evoke the idea of imma- 
terial things. Christ’s use of parables shows a most pro- 
found application of this formula. In philosophy, too, 
analogy is the ultimate resort for the expression of the 
true nature of things, and of spiritual content in par- 
ticular.” This, of course, is also the chapter in which 


1. For Rosenberg’s admittedly ambiguous use of the term 
“Baroque” see note 1 to his chapter VI, on p. 231. It seems to 
me that the author is right in insisting on the correctness of the 
traditional interpretation of Rembrandt’s term “meeste ende 
naetuereelste beweechgelickheyt” as against H. E. van Gelder’s 
recent attempt to intrepret it as “inward emotion” (see Rosen- 
berg’s note 29 on p. 226; van Gelder, in turn, has insisted on 
his interpretation in a review of Rosenberg’s book published in 
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the most significant change in Rembrandt’s style from 
the noisy, “baroque” drama of his earlier years’ to the 
quiet composure of his later period* comes in for its most 
elaborate treatment, supported by particularly well 
chosen pairs of illustrations. 

Subjects of genre, mythology, and history are dis- 
cussed in the fifth chapter, and although they do not 
make for the same unity of treatment as did the con- 
tent of the previous chapters, the author has given us 
an admirable survey of these fields, including particu- 
larly fine summaries of the genre scenes proper (pp. 
146-149) and of the fascinating Ruffo commissions 
(pp. 165-170). A handsome discovery is the relation- 
ship between the “Promenade” drawing in Stockholm 
and Diirer’s corresponding engraving, by way of Mar- 
cantonio’s copy. 

The chapter “Rembrandt in His Century” weighs 
the master’s art against other individual achievements 
and against general trends in Holland and other Euro- 
pean countries during the same period. This offers an 
opportunity to converge once more, within a broader 
framework, upon the essentials of Rembrandt’s art, to 
define his particular relationship to nature, to the classic, 
and to the Christian world. A sample of the many 
lucid insights here communicated follows (p. 185): 
“His Homer, Aristotle, and Lucretia do not radiate the 
heroism and self-reliance, the grandeur and beauty 
which the classic concept called for and Baroque natu- 
ralism had modified but not really transformed. In 
Rembrandt’s hands the proud figures of the ancient 
world became humble human beings, bearing the stamp 
of suffering or old age but inwardly receptive and there- 
fore open to divine mercy.” The chapter ends with the 
author taking an intermediate stand between the sharp- 
ly divergent interpretations of Rembrandt’s position in 
his century, and specifically his relationship to the Ba- 
roque, put forward by Huizinga and Schmidt-Degener. 

Style and technique in painting, etching, and draw- 
ing are surveyed in the seventh chapter with particu- 
larly valuable results in the first section, again fortified 
by excellent comparative material in illustrations, and 
including the exposure of a hitherto undoubted painting 
(Bredius 606) as a copy after a relatively unknown 
original at Dumbarton Oaks. 

After the notes, there follows a small but sufficient 
bibliography, and after that, a concordance of paint- 
ings which gives the numbers of Valentiner’s Klasstker 
der Kunst volumes, of Hofstede de Groot’s Catalogue 
Raisonné, and of Bode-Hofstede de Groot’s Complete 
Work as related to Bredius’ Phaidon volume. But in- 
conspicuously hidden away in this concordance, we find 
one of the most valuable features of the book, namely 
Rosenberg’s own opinion with regard to the authen- 


De Nieuwe Stem, 1949, pp. 291-295). 

2. Rosenberg avoids the term “classicistic,” which I think 
might well be used with the same reservation adopted by him 
with regard to “Baroque.” See the interesting discussion of this 
point by Henrik Bramsen on the occasion of the publication of 
his discovery of an antique source for Rembrandt’s Bathsheba 
of 1654: Burlington Magazine, XCll, 1950, p. 128. 
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ticity of the paintings attributed to Rembrandt in those 
books. It emerges that out of Bredius’ 639 numbers, 
Rosenberg rejects 33, leaving 606 authentic ones to 
which should be added 34 (out of 129) not listed by 
Bredius but included in Valentiner’s volumes, making 
a total of 640 Rembrandt paintings (plus some unlisted 
ones) considered genuine by the author. ‘This list is a 
shining proof of courage as well as of discrimination 
and balance of judgment (although with respect to 
this appraisal the reader should be expressly warned that 
there is no more than a bare minimum of discrepancy 
between Rosenberg’s and my own opinion). 

In view of an excellent chance of a second edition 
becoming necessary within a short time, I shall offer 
some criticisms and point out a few misprints. 

Altogether, I feel that the sources of Rembrandt’s 
art so far as they lie in the preceding generation have 
been somewhat slighted. This does not apply so much 
to Lastman as it does to Utrecht Caravaggism® and, 
particularly, to Elsheimer and Seghers who are men- 
tioned a few times but remain mere shadows to the un- 
initiated reader. I also feel that Rembrandt’s relation- 
ship to Lievens—a relationship of mutual influence— 
deserves more consideration. 

The postponement of the discussion of some impor- 
tant aspects of Rembrandt’s art to the late chapter on 
style and technique causes some other elements of dis- 
comfort, notably with regard to the term chiaroscuro 
which Rosenberg has perhaps more lucidly explained 
than any other writer* but which is sprung unexplained 
on the reader on pp. 14 and 26 and is not taken up in 
earnest until p. 192. Incidentally, I should prefer this 
term to be restricted to Rembrandt’s and his followers’ 
method (more or less outspoken fusion of light and 
dark) and to see it avoided in connection with Cara- 
vaggio’s tenebroso (primarily contrast of light and 
dark); students invariably seem to become confused by 
this collateral use of the term. 

I take real issue with Rosenberg’s dating of a main 
part of Rembrandt’s earlier landscape paintings “in 
the forties” (p. 97). Of the three paintings chosen 
by Rosenberg to illustrate this group, one (Fig. 141) 
is dated in 1638, and the others bear no date at all. 
Other landscapes of this kind are dated 1638 and 
1639. There is actually no indication of any picture 
of this group having been done later than that.° 
And how much better do they fit the thirties with their 
“strong and unexpected contrasts . . . the light dra- 
matically breaking through dark clouds to strike a few 
spots with intense brilliance!” 

It must be doubted whether Rembrandt’s transfor- 
mation of the Three Crosses in the fourth state “‘repre- 
sents an enforced solution, where Rembrandt made 
the best of a worn-out plate” (p. 131). I make bold to 
suggest that the change—whether for better or worse, 


3. Honthorst is not mentioned until p. 193. 

4. See in particular his admirable article 
Studies, VII1, 1940, pp. 193-206. 

5. The latest date suggested in Hofstede de Groot’s Cata- 
logue Raisonné is 1640. 

6. From this must be excluded Carl Neumann in his mono- 
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the latter being Rosenberg’s courageous opinion—was 
originally due to Rembrandt’s realization of the fact 
that he had overlooked an iconographically important 
point: namely that with the reversal of sides, due to 
the printing process, the Good Thief had come to be 
crucified on Christ’s /eft! Far more trivial reasons lie 
behind the transformation of many other masterpieces. 

While comparing the Saul and David renderings 
from the early and the late periods (p. 143) it is well 
to realize that in this case Rembrandt might have 
thought of two actually different passages in the Bible, 
namely I Sam. 18:10 or 19:9 for the early, and I Sam. 
16:23 for the late picture, in which I can detect no 
“inner fury” betrayed by Saul’s uncovered eye. This 
of course would only strengthen the main point of the 
comparison. 

With regard to the Jacob’s Blessing of 1656, Rosen- 
berg remarks (p. 227) that “most interpreters,”® in- 
cluding myself, had overlooked the fact “that Joseph’s 
right hand touches Manasseh’s head and that thus both 
hands of Joseph are occupied in trying to correct his 
father’s action (according to the Biblical text) al- 
though in a most subdued and gentle manner.” Since 
the last point is decisive (in the text, p. 138, he calls 
this play of hands “‘subordinated to the main theme of 
the blessing of the chosen child”), there is perhaps little 
need for touching upon this problem; nevertheless, I 
should like to point out that Herbert von Einem in his 
recent elaborate treatment of this picture and its tradi- 
tion’ (closely paralleling my own but independent of 
it) has reproduced more clearly the detail photograph 
which I used in my article and which shows two brush- 
strokes without any recognizable form (let alone fin- 
gernails), and has secured the following report from 
the director of the Kassel Gallery: “If one should in- 
sist on an interpretation [ should think that the upper 
brushstroke indicates a tassel of the bedding and the 
lower has been put in in order to light up somewhat 
the dark triangular area.” 

I wonder whether one can say that “any remaining 
uncertainty about the subject [of the Leningrad De- 
nae| ought to be dispelled by the little drawing in 
Brunswick (Val. 605)” (pp. 162-3). While there can 
be no doubt as to that identification (because of the 
reasons adduced by Panofsky) I feel that Bauch’s at- 
tribution of the drawing, though not impossible, is 
much too uncertain to justify unqualified acceptance of 
it as an early study for the picture of 1636, and that 
Lugt’s and Luetjens’ suggestion of the authorship of 
Bol must be carefully considered; the Rembrandt sig- 
nature on the reverse of this drawing (Val. 671) can- 
not be taken seriously. 

Rosenberg’s interpretation of the two late renderings 
of Lucretia (p. 170) constitutes one of the few disap- 
pointments found in this book, particularly in the light of 


graph on Rembrandt and Hans Kauffmann in the Festschrift 
Dagobert Frey, Breslau, 1943, quoted by von Einem (see next 
note), p. 45. 

7. Herbert von Einem, Rembrandt, Der Segen Jakobs, Bonn, 
1950, fig. 4 and pp. 32, 45. 
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his remarks on the theme quoted above. Does the origi- 
nal of the Washington picture really show “‘a lachrymose 
expression” —and so little else? It seems that the amaz- 
ing originality and greatness of these two paintings can 
be fully grasped only through a careful comparison with 
earlier representations of the subject. 

A few shorter notes may be permitted. The identi- 
fication of the well-known Leiden model with Rem- 
brandt’s father which Rosenberg accepts without quali- 
fication (p. 5) has become somewhat doubtful (to my 
delight, I must admit) through the early inscription of 
a drawing in Oxford which identifies a different per- 
son as Harmen Gerritsz van Rijn.* Saskia’s profile 
portrait in Kassel was, according to the author, “‘per- 
haps suggested to Rembrandt by some Renaissance 
painting” (pp. 43-44); it has indeed been connected 
with a drawing in Haarlem which some writers have 
attributed to Titian.’ Is the couple represented in the 
Jewish Bride really the same (p. 49) as that of the 
New York companionpieces whom Lugt has identified 
with Jan Lutma and his wife? The important compo- 
sitional role played by the huge tome in the lower 
right corner of the Anatomy of Dr. Tul, first empha- 
sized by Hans Jantzen," deserves mention. I am still 
utterly unable to see that the attitude of the standing 
staalmeester suggests “within the audience some 
troublemaker whom he singles out with his indignant 
(p. 82)."* The composition of the Blinding 
of Samson is not only “clearly thought out along Ba- 
roque lines” but directly dependent upon Caravaggio’s 
Martyrdom of St. Matthew (which is itself influenced 
by Barocci’s Martyrdom of San Vitale) ;** the trans- 


glance” 


8. See now K. T. Parker in his Catalogue of the Collection 
of Drawings in the Ashmolean Museum, 1, 1938, pp. 77-78, 
No. 182 and pl. Xxxvl. 

g. See the literature mentioned in Art Quarterly, v, 1942, 
p. 145 n. 8. 

10. Kunst und Kiinstler, XX1V, 1926, pp. 313-314. 

11. This “dramatic” interpretation of the Syndics goes back 
to the late F. Schmidt-Degener. 

12. See Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, txv, 1931/32, p. 198. 

13. I have enlarged upon this in Print Collector’s Quarterly, 
XXVII, 1940, pp. 365ff. However, the dating of this print in 
1654 seems to be ineradicable and has just been treated again 
as an undisputed fact by J. Q. van Regteren Altena in his 
article, “Rembrandt’s Way to Emmaus,” Kunstmuseets Ars- 
skrift, 1948/49. It is to be regretted that this work of the 
highly esteemed Dutch scholar should have been published in 
an often almost unintelligible English and with many other 
flaws. He dates the Presentation in the year 1654 (p. 21) 
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formation of the Italian’s frightened boy into Rem- 
brandt’s triumphant Delilah is a masterpiece of creative 
adaptation. The portrait of Van der Linden cannot be 
called an “isolated case” of etching during the sixties 
(p. 209). Not only is the Woman with the Arrow 
dated 1661 but it has also become obvious that the 
Presentation in the Dark Manner must be dated ca. 
1663 as Valentiner first noticed many years ago.” 
Furthermore, it remains to be decided whether some 
late states of etchings published and dated earlier in 
previous states might not belong in the sixties (e.g. the 
above-mentioned late state of the Three Crosses). 

I have noted the following misprints: 1654 for 
1656 on p. 20; 1665 for 1655 on p. 195; and a few 
easily detected misspellings of words on pp. 231 (note 
14), 237, and 238. 

Overlooking the development of research on Rem- 
brandt’s art which has taken place between, say, Adolf 
Rosenberg (1904) and Jakob Rosenberg (1948), one 
becomes somewhat optimistic about the chances of an 
eventual “complete” understanding of the master so 
far as that can be reached independent of the idiosyncra- 
sies of a given generation (and there is still hope, I 
think, for that kind of objective progress). That re- 
search, to which the author himself repeatedly con- 
tributed, has been admirably utilized in this book and 
blended with a freshness of individual approach and a 
skill of presentation which make it one of the outstand- 
ing monographs of our time. 


WOLFGANG STECHOW 
Oberlin College 


while the preparatory drawing for it is reproduced on the 
same page with the caption “about 1663” (which I think is 
correct). Valentiner’s late dating and my article on this etching 
are unknown to the author, as is the entire recent literature on 
the so-called Faustus (see Rosenberg, p. 229). The Emmaus 
drawing in Amsterdam is (wrongly, I believe) considered a 
preparatory study for the etching of 1654 but reproduced with 
the date “ca. 1661.” It seems methodically wrong to disregard 
the strong argument of the evidently very late style of those 
two drawings for the sake of the unproved theory that one of 
them is a preparation for an etching of 1654, and that the 
etching with which the other is connected must be dated 1654 
because it is supposedly part of a wholly hypothetical series. 
It is to be hoped that a revised version of the article is being 
considered. Rosenberg seems to accept the Presentation as a 
work of the fifties (p. 209) but does not speak of the draw- 
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LETTERS TO 


Sir: 


John McAndrew’s recent review of Mexican Archi- 
tecture of the Sixteenth Century contains two criticisms 
to which I feel obliged to reply. Mr. McAndrew would 
have relegated the population study to an appendix; and 
he would have liked to omit the chapter on architectural 
painting and sculpture altogether. This surprises me, 
for precisely these two chapters draw the warmest 
praise from readers in anthropology and sociology. 

I fear that Mr. McAndrew missed the point of the 
book as a whole. I treated the architecture as a form 
of social behavior. The first of the two chapters to 
which he objects determines kind and number among 
the human beings for and by whom buildings were 
created. The other chapter, on painting and sculpture, 
defines the aesthetic behavior of these kinds. I believe 
the “good stylistic analysis,” which Mr. McAndrew 
finds lacking, is not only premature at this moment in 
Mexican studies: but by itself alone it is a kind of gour- 
mandizing over works of art. 

Mr. McAndrew rightly finds the book inadequate, 
but for the wrong reasons. I regard the buildings as 
records of significant behavior, more than as containers 
of style. The buildings are the chief record of the 
cultural overlay of one great civilization by another. 
This acculturation consists of behavior, and it is the 
classic case for the impact of European peoples upon 
the other races of man. 

GEORGE KUBLER 
Yale University 
Sir: 


If I have “missed the point of the book as a whole,” 
then there must be some lack of clarity either in me or 
in the book. The latter does not seem to be the case: 
I believe that the “point” was set forth in a genuinely 
intelligible manner. But if the two criticisms given in 
Mr. Kubler’s sharp letter are the evidence of my point- 
missing, I am afraid that he has not read my review as 
carefully as I read his book, for he misunderstands what 
I said in each case. 

First: The reason for suggesting the excision of pop- 
ulation tables, etc., etc., from the body of the text was 





THE EDITOR 


not that such extra-architectural matters were irrele- 
vant to architecture. In fact I had just called their in- 
clusion “valuable, perhaps even mandatory” and had 


praised Mr. Kubler as the first to recognize this thor- 
oughly in his field. But I did presume to criticize his 


performance, and meant to say that some of his facts 
had not been digested. “Perhaps, since this non-archi- 
tectural material is very extensive and its pertinence to 
architecture is not yet always established, clarity and 
emphasis might be gained by relegating some of it, 
particularly the population tables, to an appendix, thus 
cutting some of the peripheral excursuses where schol- 
arly means all but obscure the end.” That is exactly 
what I meant. 

Second: I questioned the other chapter not because 
I do not believe in “defining aesthetic behavior” of the 
kinds which most interest Mr. Kubler, but because the 
chapter falls so far below the others in quality that it 
“adds little to the work” and therefore “might almost 
have been omitted.”” Had Mr. Kubler matched in his 
consideration of architectural design the ingenuity and 
understanding he displayed in related non-architectural 
problems, of course I would have made no such sug- 
gestion. 

But he seems in this work little interested in the as- 
pects of architecture which make it an art. He may 
find agreement among his “readers in anthropology and 
sociology” when he belittles “good stylistic” analysis 
as “a kind of gourmandizing over art,” but I would 
not think that many readers of the Arr BULLETIN 
(for whom, after all, I was writing) would concur. 
They may not feel that in discussing architecture—and 
the title of the book is Mexican Architecture of the 
Sixteenth Century—it is necessary to choose whether to 
regard buildings as “records of significant behavior” or 
as “containers of style.” In most buildings, most of us 
see both and, Gracias a Dios, a lot more too. 

Finally, I did not and do not find the book “‘inade- 
quate”: I gave it a sincerely eulogistic review. 

Joun Mc ANnpREw 

Wellesley College and 
Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 





ERRATA: In the article by Helmut Schlunk, “The 
Crosses of Oviedo,” in the June issue of THE ART BUL- 
LETIN, the following corrections should be made: page 
91, n.g, 1. 3, for “Dceccxtvr” read “DccccxLvr’; 
page 98, l. 22, for “(Fig. 26)” read “(Fig. 27)”; 
page 99, |. 23, for “habla remos” read “hablaremos’’; 
page 102, 1. 29, for “hung” read “placed”; page 102, 
1. 31, after “arms” insert “(Fig. 23)”; page 103, 
transpose legends under text figures (>) and (c); page 


103, n. 65, for “our figure 24” read “our figure (c)”’; 


page 104, l. 20, after “leaves” imsert “(Fig. 22)”; 
page 105, l. 4, after “Munich” delete “(Fig. 22)”; 
page 107, 1. 15, for “(9.9, 15:0.4 cm.)” read “(9.9: 


15 :0.4 cm.)”; page 108, 1. 1, for “(Fig. 26)” read 
“(Fig. 27)”; page 109, 1. 6, for “(Fig. 28)” read 
“(Fig. 26)”; page 109, |. 11, for “(Fig. 27)” read 
“(Fig. 28)”; throughout the notes, for “Ars hispaniae” 
read “Ars Hispaniae”; in the legends under Figs. 8 
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and 19, for “Excmo” read “Excmo. Cabildo de la 
Catedral.” In notes 26 and 21, for “beneath this sign 
the faithful meet death,” read “beneath this sign the 
faithful is protected.” Mr. Schlunk was unable to read 
proof on his article himself. Limited time and the dis- 


257 
tances involved made it impossible to send proof to him. 
In this issue, in the Map of Herefordshire, p. 172, 


“Strettonsugwas” should read “Stretton Sugwas” and 
“Castlefrome” should read “Castle Frome.” 
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